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Boston Symphony Orchestra Gives First American 
Performance of Novel Work by Richard Strauss 





His Music to Moliere’s Comedy, “Le Bourgeois Gentilhom me,” Warmly Received Under Direction of Pierre Monteux— 
Mischa Levitzki, as Soloist, in Memorable Performance of Beethoven Concerto—Georges Longy Presents 
Interesting Novelties at Boston Musical Association Concert—Handel and Haydn in Verdi's 
“Requiem” with Eminent Soloists—Thibaud Wins Ovation at Symphony Concerts— 

Dohnanyi Reappears Twenty Years After—Flonzaleys Play—George 
Reimherr, Esther Claff and Lawrence Haynes Heard in Recital 


Boston, Mass., February 20, 1921.—One of the most 
noteworthy events of the present musical season took 
place Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, February 12 
and 13, in Symphony Hall. There and then the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra played, for the first time in this 
country, the orchestral suite which Richard Strauss has 
assembled from his music to “Der. Biirger als Edelmann,” 
von Hofmannsthal’s adaptation of Moliere’s celebrated 
comedy, “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” Pierre Monteux, 
who advances steadily as conductor, 
directed the performance from a 
score inscribed to the Boston Sym- | 
phony Orchestra, the copy num- & 
bered twenty-one, and dated Jan 
ary 3, 1921. 

The music consists of the fol- 
lowing numbers: Overture to Act 
I. Jourdain, the Bourgeois; II. 
Minuet, Act I, No. 6; 
Fencing-master, Act I, No. 7; IV. 
Entrance and Dance of the Tailors, 
No. 8; V. The Minuet of Lully; 
VI. Courante; VII. Entrance of 
Cleonte; VIII. Introduction to Act 
II (intermezzo)—Andante, galante 
€ grazioso, Dorantes and Dorimene 


-Count and Countess; IX. The 
Dinner, No. 11—moderato, alla 
marcia: Music at table and Dance 
of the Young Kitchen Servants. 
Presto. 


As was to be expected, Strauss 
imitates, with varying success, the 
charming simplicity and grace of 
Lully, who wrote the music for 
the first performance of Moliére’s 
comedy, and of Lully’s seventeenth 
century contemporaries. The little 
overture is gay and tuneful, with- 
out impairing the ancient atmos- 
phere which Strauss would repro- 
duce. Mr. Jourdain is announced 
with a ridiculously ostentatious fan- 
fare and proceeds to his day’s work. 
The minuets are delightfully grace- 
ful and appropriately elegant; and 
the “Entrance and Dance of the 
Tailors,” as they bring the nouveau- 
riche his freshly finished garments, 
is lively and melodious. Of the 
less animated music, the intermezzo 
that divides the acts of the comedy 
has great intrinsic beauty, and the 
entrance of Cleonte is charmingly 
wistful. The dinner music is over- 
long—due in no small measure to 
the composer’s irresistible tempta- 
tion to indulge his rather vulgar 
(i. e., common) sense of humor. 
He would suggest in tones the 
origin of the various courses: the 
river music from “Rheingold” as 
an accompaniment for the fish; the 
bleating of the sheep from his own 
“Don Quixote” to usher in the 
mutton; and, although not so stated 
by the erudite Mr. Hale in his pro- 
gram notes, there are other passages 


which might conceivably suggest 
the lowly hot-dog—reminiscent, 
shall we say, of M. Jourdain’s 


proletarian forbears. 
“CULTIVATED SIMPLICITY.” 

The cultivated simplicity of Mr. 
Strauss in this music is treated 
with the harmonic and instrumental 
genius and resource characteristic 
of this composer. and the result is 
music of an exhilarating and gen- 
erally agreeable nature, notwith- 
standing the absence of any con- 
spicuous thematic originality. Mr. 
Monteux merits rich praise for the 
excellent performance of this piece. 
His men played not only with the skill for which they are 
noted, but with an understanding spirit and keen personal 
pleasure in their work. Conductor and orchestra shared 
the tremendous applause of an audience that had gfeatly 
enjoyed music and performance. 

The concert opened with Schumann’s romantic symphony 
in C major—not his most inspired work—and closed with 
Beethoven's third concerto for piano, with Mischa Levitzki 
as soloist. Mr. Levitzki is sometimes referred to con- 
descendingly as the greatest of the younger generation 
of ‘pianists. It is at best problematical if any of the older 
generation of pianists could have given a more brilliant, 
a more recreative, a more memorable performance of this 
exacting work. His superb command of technic and tone, 
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sound musicianship, fine sense of rhythm and design, and 
emotional intuition contributed to the making of music 
that was the essence of clarity. Mr. Levitzki’s audience 
rose to him enthusiastically, recalling the modest youth 
again and again. 


NovELTY PERFORMANCE BY Boston MuSICAL ASSOCIATION 
The second concert this season of the Boston Musical 


Association, Georges Longy, founder and conductor, took 
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PIETRO A. YON, 


Concert organist and composer, who appeared as soloist with the Symphony Society of New 
York at Aeolian Hall on February 6, on which occasion he played his “Gregoriano” concerto 


with which he scored a unique success. 


place Wednesday evening, February 16, in Jordan Hall. 
All but one of the program numbers were heard for the 
first time in Boston; four received their first performance 
in America. The American composition selected for its 
first performance in Boston was Blair Fairchild’s “Legende” 
for violin and orchestra, with Carmela Ippolito as the 
soloist. Charlotte Peegé, contralto, sang the voice part 
in Bruneau’s symphonic poem for orchestra, “Penthe- 
silee” (“Reine des Amazones”). Jesus Maria Sanroma, a 
young Porto Rican pianist, who won the Mason and 
Hamlin piano prize at the Conservatory last year, played 
two movements from Saint-Saéns’ concerto in G minor. 
“Impressioni Romane” (Mss.), by Vincenzo Davico, one 
of the modern Italians, and Ravel’s arrangement for or- 
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chestra of his “Alborada del Gracioso” (Mss.) were the 
other numbers performed for the first time in this country 

Ravel's fantastic composition opened and closed th 
program, thus enabling the audience to formulate a reason 
able opinion of its merits gorgeous color 
intoxicating rhythm, and as usual with Ravel’s music, it 
is written with extraordinary harmonic and instrumental! 
skill. 

Davico’s impressions of Roman atmosphere are 
mendably brief. The composer has here 
tive music of a subtle nature, highly imaginative, and in 
the modern idiom—without Italian birth 
right as a melodist. The composer has successfully created 
moods—first, a sunset in the country near “Under 
the burning caress of the setting sun the great. solitary 
plain is hushed with dreams. A sound of bells which pass 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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Polish Jew” and “Chenier” at Metropolitan 
“The Polish Jew,” an opera in two acts (fou 

music by the Czecho-Slovak composer Karl Weis, the book 

based on the Erckmann-Chatrain romance by Victor 
and Richard Batka—theatre-goers will recall the play vet 


scenes), 


Leon 


sion presented by Henry Irving 
z as “The Bells”—will ha its first 
= performance in America cn Wed 
nesday evening, March at the 

Metropolitan Opera Hous his 
will complete the novelties and 
revivals for this season On the 
Same evening Wolf-Ferrari's ‘ll 
Segreto di Suzanna” with Bori 
will be revived, Scotti and Paltri 
nieri, Papi conducting 

Bodanzky who has _ prepared 
“The Polish Jew,” which will be 
sung in an English translation by 
Sigmund Spaeth and Cecil Cow 
drey, will conduet Phe scenery 
and costumes were designed by 
Willy Pogany The ca will be 
headed by Chief ( aupe lican the 
South American Indian baritone 
and will include Raymonde Delau 
nois, Kathleen Howard Mario 
Chamlee, William Gustafson, An 
gelo Bada, Robert Leonhardt, 
Louis d’Angelo, and Paolo An 
anian, 

The postponed “Andrea Chenier” 
premiere will open the seventeenth 
week of the Metrcpolitan Opera 
Season on Monday evening, March 
7, with Muzio, Gigli, Danise, Didur 
and Moranzoni “Aida” will be 
sung at a special matinee on Thurs 
day, Marci: 10 Other operas next 
week will be “L’Oiseau Bleu,” 
Thursday; “Carmen,” Friday: “Ri 
goletto,” Saturday matinee, and 
“Don Carlos,” Saturday evening 

At next Sunday night's opera 
concert, March 6, a Wagner pro 
gram will be given by Mme. Eas 
ton and Messrs. Sembach, Leon 
hardt and Gustafson Che orches 
tra will be under the direction of 
Giuseppe Bamboschek 


“Carmen” Nets $48,000 


seldom opera at the 


There is ' 


Metropolitan on Tuesday evenings 
but a special performance of “Car 
men” on February 22 for the ben 
eft of Mr Hoover's European 
Relief Council netted no less than 
$48,000, with the ticket and program 
sale and a collection of cash and 
pledges taken up among the audi 


It was a fine 


Sra itd ial i Lae 


ence pertormance ol 
the work, with Farrar and Mar 
5 tinelli in their familiar roles, De 
F Luca as Escamillo and Alice Mi 
E riam, a newcomer in the cast, as 
E Micaela. Miss Miriam did so well 
both as singer and actress, that she 
will doubtless be heard in a regular 
performance She has a sweet, 
sympathetic voice, knows how to 
sing with finished art and is quite 
at home on the stage 


Oberhoffer in New York 

Emil Oberhoffer, the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra conductor, is 
spending the week in New York, 
having a bit of rest and change after the long tour his 
organization has made, and incidentally listening to some of 
his colleagues and their orchestras, with especial attention 
to Willem Mengelberg. In his absence Engelbert Roentgen, 
first cellist, is conducting the Minneapolis organization 
He will return home next week. 


Clara Novello Davies Addresses Audience 

On Friday afternoon, February 25, Clara Novello Davies 
and Henry Geiger delivered short talks at the Children’s 
University School, 10 West Seventy-second street, on 
“Every One Can Sing.” Mrs. I. Chauncey McKeever, who 
is studying with Mme. Davies, gave vocal demonstrations. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


London Symphony Orchestra Attracts 
Overflowing Audiences at Queen’s Hall 


Albert Coates Is Given a Rousing Reception on His Reappearance After His Visit to New York—Mozart’s “Requiem” 
a Novelty—Lamond Pleases with Brahms’ B Flat Piano Concerto—Carl Rosa Opera Company Scores 
Success—Myra Hess at Chappell Ballad Concert 


London, January 25, 1921.—Many are called but few are 
chosen to give concerts that are worthy of memory. Most 
of the musical entertainments provided for the public here 
—and elsewhere, for that matter—serve well enough to 
pass the time for those who have the time to pass and 
nothing else to do. But for those who are listening for a 
message from the altitudes of genius there is much tedious 
waiting 

Lonpon SympHony ATTRACTS, 

The London Symphony Orchestra, however, continues 
to attract overflowing audiences to the Queen's Hall. 
Last week Aibert Coates was given a rousing reception on 
his reappearance in London after his short visit to New 
York. Quick though the journey was, and near as Lon- 
don appears to be to America in these days of rapid travel, 
no one who has crossed that vast and dreary waste of 
waters which lie between can fail to feel the real and un- 
conquerable space which separates the Old World from 
the New. Morning, noon and night, in sunshine, storm, 
wind and rain, those “tumbling billows of the main” in- 
trude themselves and make the traveller feel that the 
mighty ocean cannot be brushed aside. East is east, and 
west is west, to the end of time 

Purce. AnD Ho .prooxe, 

Purcell’s music, dug up, cooked and served by Albert 
Coates, began the feast. It was recently tasted in New 
York and need not now be rehashed. Joseph Holbrooke’s 
prelude to “Dylan” was a bird of another feather. I 
thought of a line or two from Cowper’s poem to Boadi- 
cea, cut into the monument beside Westminster Bridge: 
“Regions Caesar never knew thy posterity shall sway.” 
Purcell certainly never knew about the enlarged symphony 
orchestra and the special instruments required by the 
modern Holbrooke. A careful critic said that “The pre- 
lude leaves the impression of being highly imaginative 
music sccred by a masterly hand—a luxuriant and richly 
endowed garden which needs a pruning knife and a gar- 
dener’s attention.” A hundred years ago a London critic 
wrote almost the same words about Beethoven’s ninth 
symphony. Critics sometimes make mistakes—almost as 
many mistakes as composers make, The next century or 
two will clear up many obscure questions on musical mat- 
ters. Purcell appears to have come into his own after a 
lapse of 220 years or so—at least in England. 

Mozart's “Requiem” a NOoveLrty. 

Exactly a week later Albert Coates conducted another 
noteworthy performance. With the help of the London 
Symphony Orchestra, the Philharmonic Choir, and a quar- 
tet of soloists, he produced what was a novelty to the 
present generation of music lovers, namely, Mozart's “Re- 
quiem.” Why this great choral work should have been so 
long neglected in this pre-eminently choral country is one 
of the mysteries of the age. If the choirs are larger than 
Mozart intended and if the strings of the orchestra are 
more numerous than he ever dreamed of, then it is only 
just that the woodwind, horn, brass, and organ parts 
should be rewritten for modern conditions. Mozart made 
no bones about writing a new orchestral accompaniment 
for Handel's “Messiah,” to the great improvement of the 
orchestra. There are at least half a dozen experienced 
musicians in the world today who could greatly improve 
Mozart's orchestral accompaniments without bursting the 
old bottles with new wine. 

“Tracepy Sturr.” 

Mozart, like a true artist and an unrivalled genius, com- 
posed music that was dark hued, grandly noble, jubilant, 
resigned, as the words demanded. He did the same in 
his operas. The finale of “Don Giovanni” is enough to 
show that Mozart could be grandly tragic and solemn 
when enjoying good health. I cannot believe, therefore, 
that a young man of thirty-six expected to be snatched 
away from life very suddenly by a virulent fever and that 
the composition of this “Requiem” was due to a premo- 
nition of death. Romantic readers always look for that 
tragedy stuff, and of course they find it. But these great 
musical geniuses are not angelic things with little wings. 
When not composing music they are frequently no models 
for highly proper young men to copy. With the profound- 
est reverence for the genius of Mozart, the Raphael of 
music, I still say that Wolfgang Mozart would not have 
taken kindly to London's present early closing of saloons 
and New York's unconvivial prohibition. 

At the first concert Lamond gave an authoritative and 
very satisfactory performance of Brahms’ B flat piano con- 
certo, and at the second concert the solo singers were: 
Elsa Stralia, Olga Haley, John Coates, Norman Allin. 
Both programs were lengthened with a few familiar 
works. At the second concert the Russian excerpts seemed 
superfiuous, if not actually too glaringly theatrical after 
Mozart's stately “Requiem.” 

“NopaMGoop.” 

Even Mozart has his detractors. What great man has 
not? Coming out of the Queen’s Hall I saw and over- 
heard a fuzzy looking man, whose long hair stood up, and 
short whiskers a out, gesticulating positively and mak- 
ing emphatic remarfks about old music in general and 
Requiems in particular. I saw at a glance that he had 
neither the mentality nor the radiating culture of a pro- 
fessional music critic, and my estimate of him was con- 
firmed by the way in which he said that Mozart’s stuff 
was “nodamgood”—a peculiar word which apparently 
meant much to him. 

“Samson” a Hirt. 

One of the most successful operas given by the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company at its recent season at Covent 
Garden was “Samson and Delilah.” The old theater was 
crowded to the doors and the enthusiasm of the public 
was unbounded. Therefore be it known that Liszt was 
right when he encouraged the young Saint-Saéns to finish 
the work by promising to produce it, and that the French 


opera producers were wrong in neglecting to bring the 
work to Paris for seventeen long years. Let us burn a 
little incense to the memory of Liszt. Fifty years ago 
the consensus of opinien among the critics was that Saint- 
Saéns was a kind of Gallic Beethoven, the symphonic glory 
of France. Today we find the symphonies of Saint-Saéns 
woefully neglected, his chamber music seldom played, his 
symphonic poems regarded as melodic intermezzos beside 
the grander works of stronger composers. 

But the melodious charm of “Samson and Delilah” has 
won for it a place in the repertory of every opera house. 
Long may it remain there, if for no other purpose than to 
prove that Liszt knew better than the most of his con- 
temporaries. 

MIxeEp. 

I suppose no one will ever settle the question whether 
a piano and vocal recital is as satisfactory as a piano reci- 
tal for a piano public and vocal recital for a song audi- 
ence. It seemed to me, however, that Edward Isaacs of 
Manchester, who gave a joint piano and vocal recital with 
the assistance of a singer on Monday evening in Wigmore 
Hall, is really too interesting a pianist to be kept so long 
off the platform, while not a very captivating singer with 
a dark contralto voice sang very good songs in indifferent 
German and tiresome songs with very good English words. 
I noticed that about a third of the audience got up and 
left the hall when the pianist had finished Chopin’s “Bar- 
carolle” and Liszt’s “Tarantelle,” not waiting to hear the 
contralto’s final group. Perhaps those who remained were 
glad that the piano was over with and that the singer was 
again on the platform. Therefore, I submit that the vocal- 
ist should give a song recital without the interruption of 
piano solos, and I urge the pianist to extend his program 
and let the London public hear more of his high art. 

Waitinc ror H. R. H. 


During the week the Prince of Wales, who is President 
of the Royal College of Music, was admitted to the hon- 
orary freedom of the Worshipful Company of Musicians, 
not because he had rendered any notable service to music, 
nor because his grandmother, the Dowager Queen Alexan- 
dra is an Hon. Mus. Doc., but principally “in recognition 
of his great services to the British Empire by his official 
visits to His Majesty’s Dominions beyond the seas.” I 
respectfully suggest, therefore, that if His Royal High- 
ness will pay a visit to the offices of the Musicat Courter 
when he next makes a detour to New York on one of his 
official visits to Canada, our worshipfil company of man- 
aging directors should admit him to the honorary freedom 
of our critical columns and let him give his Royal opinion 


on the prospects of “jazz” and discuss the relative merits 
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of a quartet versus a full choir in the cathedral service. 
My editor-in-chief has the fullest liberty to cancel this 
offer if it savors too much of kowtowing to monarchial 
institutions. 

RETROACTIVE. 


The eminent Irish composer, Sir Charles Villiers Stan- 
ford, professor of composition at the Royal College of 
Music in London, read a paper before the Musical Asso- 
ciation on Tuesday of last week on “Modern Tendencies.” 
He said we were not living in the days of beauty and 
simplicity but of chronic rebellion, and he attributed a 
very great deal of the freedom and license of the age to 
a mere impulse to break rules. He declared that the 
moderns who habitually wrote consecutive fifths were re- 
trogressive. They were but returning to the early days of 
music when the art was struggling towards the light. He 
might have quoted Herbert Spencer here in support of 
that opinion, for Spencer says in his Essays that the bar- 
baric instincts often manifest themselves in cultured 
minds. 

Sir Charles asserted that the clashing of disconnected 
keys was naturally ugly and not in good taste. Rhythm 
and melody were essential to music. Without rhythm mu- 
sic was dead or at least weak. Rhythm without melody 
was barbaric. No work could live without melody. In 
fact the lecturer said many things with which everybody 
had to agree. A wag in the audience remarked that Sir 
Charles, like King Charles, “never said a foolish thing 
and never did a wise one.” The remark is unjust, how- 
ever; for though Stanford, like other composers, has 
written a number of works which by no stretch of cour- 
tesy can be called successful, he must nevertheless be 
credited with “Shamus O’Brien” which is full of delightful 
melody and animated rhythms. I was present at the first 
performance of it, London, March, 1896, but since then I 
have heard no work from the same composer’s pen which 
has given me a musical thrill. I do not say that such 
works do not exist. 


Frisca vs. Hess. 


Last Saturday afternoon at a Chappell Ballad concert in 
Queen’s Hall I saw Alice “Frisca” Mayer applauding most 
vigorously the piano playing of Myra Hess, who, by the 
way, deserved all the applause she got and was fully jus- 
tified in adding an extra number, notwithstanding the 
elastic rules against encores. Alice Mayer told me she 
applauded, first, because Myra Hess is such a delightful 
artist, and, secondly, because women artists do not appeal 
so much to the ladies in a concert room as men do. She 
also informed me that she was going to play with Sir 
Henry J. Wood’s orchestra in the Queen’s Hall in March. 


Poor Extwes! 

At the last Chappell Ballad concert I attended I heard 
the ill fated Gervais Elwes sing. hat a blessing it is 
we cannot raise a corner of the impenetrable veil that hides 
the future from us! 

When you and I behind the veil are past, 
Oh, but the long, long while the world shall last, 


Which of our coming and departure heeds 
As the sea's self should heed a pebble cast. 


CLARENCE Lucas. 





HAMBURG ENJOYS MAHLER’S FIFTH SYMPHONY 


Heard for the Second Time, First Under the Composer's Leadership and Now Under Jose Eibenschutz—A_ Berlioz 
Performance—Soloists Galore 


Hamburg, January 5, 1921.—Time flies and in music it 
apparently passes faster than in anything else. Fifteen 
years have elapsed since we listened in bewildered amaze- 


ment to Gustav Mabhler’s fifth sym- 
phony conducted by himself, the one 
that opens with the trumpet solo 
and funeral march. Only now we 
have heard it for the second time, 
performed in one of the symphony 
concerts of José Eibenschiitz, and— 
lo! we could discover nothing in the 
composition, its melodies or its form 
that might give rise to critical fer- 
vor. The demoniacal personality 
revealed to us in this music alone 
remains as its only stimulant. The 
work permitted Eibenschiitz fully 
to unfold his great and _ specific 
gifts of conductorship, his buoyant 
temperament and his penchant for 

ern orchestral coloring. He 
rendered the Fifth in its original 
form. There is a second version in 
existence, which shows vital altera- 
tions in instrumentation, and it 
would have been most interesting 
for professional musicians to learn 
in what degree Mahler had correct- 
ed himself. Although we had to 
forego this insight into the activity 


of a mind that was never satisfied, we were nevertheless 
most grateful to the conductor for his artistic achieve- 
ment, 

Dr. Gerhard von Keussler, our 
other permanent conductor, devoted 
an entire Philharmonic concert to 
Scandinavian music. We _ heard 
Grieg’s dainty overture, “In Au- 
tumn.” Sweden was represented by 
young Kurt Atterberg; his overture, 
“Herwarth the Harper,” melodically 
pleasing and skilfully instrumented, 
bears more national than personal 
traits. The main item of the even- 
ing, and by far the most interesting, 
was the second symphony of Jean 
Sibelius, 

A Berwioz PERFORMANCE, 

Alfred Sittard, the plucky and 
meritorious conductor of St. Mich- 
ael’s Church choir, gave a render- 
ing of Hector Berlioz’s Grand 

(Continued on page 49) 


“DIE TOTE STADT.” 


Scenic designs for Korngold’s opera, “Die Tote Stadt,” produced in Hamburg 


and Oologne. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Borgstrom’s Symphonic Poem, “Tanken,” 
Greatest New Norwegian Work 





After Its Performance in London and Paris, This Voluminous Work (an Allegory of the World) Will Undoubtedly Be 


Heard in America—Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra’ Plays It 


and Scores a “Hit”—Halvorsen and 


Schjelderup and Their Success—Ole Olsen Active 


Christiania, Norway, January 10, 1921—The musical 
event of last month in Christiania was a performance of the 
voluminous symphonic poem “Tanken” (“The Mind,” 
“Human Thought”), by the Norwegian composer Hjalmar 
Borgstrom. Seeing that this composition is accounted 
among the standard works in recent Norwegian music, 
being one of the most peculiar achievements in the musical 
art of Scandinavia, I desire to give an account of it and of 
its creator to the numerous international readers of the 
Musicat Courier. 

Besides Christian Sinding, his elder by ten years, Hjal- 
mar Borgstrém ranks as the most prominent of Norwegian 
composers now living. A man in the fifties, he has for 
years held a leading position in our musical world as critic 
of the Aftenposten, the largest daily publication of our 
country. As to tendency or school, he professes that of 
program music with heart and soul. 

As is the case with “Tanken,” most of his more important 
works are program symphonies, the subjects or events of 
which are introduced from such exalted literary sources 
as Shakespeare, Henrik Ibsen, the Holy Bible, etc. The 
symphonic poem “Hamlet,” for piano and orchestra, has 
been most favorably received 
even in foreign couniries: in 
Berlin with Busoni at the piano; 
in Leipsic, Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen. Additionally, his Ibsen 
symphony, “John Gabnel Bork- 
man,” and the subtle and beau- 
tiful symphonic poem, “Jesus in 
Gethsemane,” have crossed the 
borders of our country and 
gained considerable ground as 
most remarkable-and powerful 
compositions in modern style. 
And last month the latest of his 
more conspicuous works, the 
symphonic poem “Tanken,” was 
performed in Berlin by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by the young German, 
Carl Maria Artz, and made a 
“hit.” Borgstrém has further- 
more composed: songs, a violin 
sonata, and concertos for violin 
and orchestra, and piano and 
orchestra. 

“TANKEN.” 

“Tanken” is undoubtedly the 
greatest production in Norwe- 
gian music since Christian Sin- 
ding, and it will most certainly 
be introduced in America before 
long, now that both London and 
Paris, as I am told, most likely 
will perform it. The literary 
program of this symphony is 
written by the composer him- 
self, descriptive of the most ele- 
vated metaphysical spheres. It 
is, in fact, an attempt at depict- 
ing in words and tone an alle- 
gory of the world, the passing 
of Time from the beginning to 
the end, seen in the light of 
sternly ethical and religious 
idealism. 

The birth of human thought 
is described as taking place in 
the universe as lightning pro- 
ceeding from the Eye of God. 
Thought is then incarnated in 
the first man and woman, after 
which the serpent appears, being ; 
the nature-force that by degrees causes thought to sink 
from its spiritual sphere to a depraved state of rashly sen- 
sual materialism. Only by aid of ethical idealism may de- 
praved thought succeed in finding help. The symphony then 
proceeds to the Last Judgment and the destructicn of the 
world, after which Thought once more rests in the bosom 
of God, and is incarnated anew, until God’s purpose, the 
Purity of Will, is attained. ; 

The effect of this composition is startling. It abounds 
in features of musical charm, and is especially distinguished 
by its masterful instrumentation. One cannot help being 
strongly impressed by this remarkable piece of music and 
its sublime spirit. 

HALVoRSEN AND SCHJELDERUP. 

Two other Norwegian composers of Borgstrém’s age— 
Johan Halvorsen and Gerhard Schj elderup—have won 
renown beyond our borders, the American public most 
likely being familiar with their names. Especially Johan 
Halvorsen’s orchestral piece, “Bojarernes indtogsmarsch” 
(“Entrée triumphale des Bojards” ) is frequently heard. The 
composer is furthermore considered to be one of the most 
excellent conductors of the North, and it is certain that 
many of the music lovers of Christiania regret that for a 
year he has not functioned as one of the leaders of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, owing to some disagreement with 
the directors of that institution. : 

This autumn Gerhard Schjelderup, the third of our com- 
posers, has had decided success in Berlin, where he gave 
a grand orchestral concert of his own compositions, as- 
sisted by the Philharmonic Orchestra under the leadership 
of Selmar Meyrowitz. Schjelderup has written a number 
of operas, which constitute the more important part of his 
production. Some of them have made their successful 
appearance in Leipsic and Dresden. This winter we have 
heard an opera by Schjelderup at the Opera Comique in 
Christiania, but otherwise this composer is one of the 
several Norwegian writers of music dramas whose works 


(Above) Hjalmar Borgstrom, (left) Gehr. Schjelderup, 


throughout decades gather dust on their shelves, on ac- 
count of the unfavorable theatrical conditions in Chris- 
tiania, as I have described them in my last correspondence 
to the Musica Courter. 
Oxe OLSEN. 
_ The somewhat elderly Norwegian composer, Ole Olsen, 
is well known to the Scandinavian population of the States 
as a composer of highly esteemed choral music. His “Papil- 
lon” for piano played almost everywhere—wherever such 
an instrument is found. In spite of his seventy years, Ole 
Olsen is an active and lively “youth,” vitally interested in 
the musical progress of his country. Besides the creation 
of some operatic and orchestral works he has displayed 
great activity in the service of Norwegian military music, 
and held until a few months ago the position of general 
leader of our army music with the rank and title of Major. 
Remar MyGen, 





Columbia University Summer Concerts 


The fourth season of the remarkably successful series of 
summer concerts on the Green at Columbia University 





will be inaugurated on June 6, continuing for a period of 
twelve weeks until September 3. The Goldman Concert 
Band, under the direction of Edwin Franko Goldman, will 
again be the attraction. Mr. Goldman, who organized 
these concerts, and who has had complete charge of them 
since their inception, promises many new and interesting 
features. There again will be instrumental soloists, includ- 
ing the popular favorite Ernest S. Williams, cornetist. 
Three or four well known singers will also be engaged for 
the entire season. In addition to this, Mr. Goldman will 
present many interesting novelties with his band, almost 
each program including one or two pieces which have never 
been included in the previous repertoires. A series of spe- 
cial festival concerts will be given during the last three 
weeks of the season, 

There will be forty-two concerts on the Green at Colum- 
bia this year, instead of thirty-six as last season, in addi- 
tion to which there will be eighteen concerts in the various 
parks and city hospitals. The band will number sixty mu- 
sicians. Because of the huge crowds, the seating arrange- 
ment on the Green will again be enlarged. 

These concerts, which were organized in 1918, have 
proven a huge success from the very outset, and their ap- 
peal seems to reach all classes of people. They are financed 
through the subscriptions of public-spirited citizens who 
pay $5 and $10 a year and upwards. For each $5 sub- 
scribed, a person receives a reserved seat season ticket, as 
well as numerous free tickets for distribution. The sub- 
scription books are now open for new subscribers who are 
desirous of helping to maintain the concerts. The whole 
organization is soon to be incorporated, with the members 
and subscribers paying yearly dues. For the benefit of 
those who cannot subscribe, there is no charge for admis- 
sion to the grounds, although admission is by ticket only. 
Free season tickets may be had by addressing request to 
“Summer Concerts,” Columbia University, New York City, 
after May 1, and- enclosing a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope. 


(right) Johan Halworsen, and (below) Ole Olsen, 
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_ Among those on the committee who have taken an ac- 
tive interest in the promotion of these concerts are Mrs, 
Daniel Guggenheim, Elizabeth Milbank Anderson, Mrs. 
William C. Potter, Mrs, E. H. Harriman, Murray Gug- 
genheim, Felix M. Warburg, Philip Berolzheimer, Mar- 
cellus Hartley Dodge, Mrs. Clarence Millhiser, Millie R. 
Hambur, Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Mrs. Simon 
Frankel, Frederic R, Coudert, Mrs, John Purroy Mitchell 
and Helen Hartley Jenkins, who is chairman. 


CHICAGO OPERA. 
FOR BALTIMORE 


Treble Clef Club Program—New York Symphony Orchestra 
and Haydn Symphony Orchestra Give Concerts— 
Samaroff-Kindler Program—Lee and Stopak Appear 
Together—Gluck-Zimbalist Recital—Geraldine 
Edgar with Treble Clef—Notes 
Baltimore, Md., January 20, 1921.—Baltimore is 
to have the best in opera this season, and through 
Frederick R. Huber, municipal director of music 
and director of the Lyric, it has obtained it. Mr. 
Huber announces the following program which will 
be presented by the Chicago Opera: Monday, March 
7, “Monna Vanna,” with Mary Garden, Muratore and 
Baklanoff in the leading roles; Tuesday, March 8, “La 
Traviata,” with Galli-Curci, Bonci and Carlo Galeffi in the 
leading roles; Wednesday, March 9, “Othello,” with Rosa 
Raisa, Titta Ruffo and Charles Marshall singing the lead- 
ing roles. These operas were selected for the Baltimore 
season by the committee which 
represents the forty-two guar- 
antors for the opera, of which 

A. R. L. Dohme is chairman. 
Tresce Crier Crus Procram. 
The Treble Clef Club gave its 

first regular concert of the sea- 
son at St. David’s Hall on Mon- 


day evening, January 17, The 
program, as usual, included a 
number of modern composi- 


tions, as this club makes a point 
of being in the forefront of 
musical progress. Under the 
skillful presidency of Mrs. E. 
P. Keech, Jr., the club has al- 
most trebled its membership in 
its two years of existence, and 
boasts of many fine voices. 
Eugene W. Wyatt, the director, 


handles its forces with vigor 
and enthusiasm, He has an 
able assistant in Else Melamet, 
the accompanist, who was 
a factor in the success of 
this year’s concert. The solo- 


ist was Margarethe Melamet, 
soprano, whose singing of “Ah! 
“Fors e lui,” from “Traviata,” 
was greeted with tremendous 
applause. She pleased no less 
with her second group—“Tes 
Yeux,” by Rabey; for which 
Geraldine Edgar played an ex 


quisite violin obligato; the 
charming little “Cradle Song” 
of Gretchauinoff, and “The 


Wind's Song,” by Cadman. 
Miss Melamet sings with charm- 
ing ease of manner, and brings 
out her beautiful high tones 
without any apparent effort. 

On Sunday the Treble Clef 
Club gave the same program at 
the Municipal Pier, with Mrs. 
Edgar T. Paul, soprano, as so- 
loist. Among other things, Mrs. 
Paul sang two attractive songs 
by her talented husband, “Po’ 
Little Lamb” and “Bonnie Ann,” 
both dedicated to members of 
that organization. 

New York SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

On Wednesday night, January 16, the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Walter Damrosch, with Rachmani- 
noff as soloist, appeared in its fourth concert. Brahms’ sec- 
ond symphony was rather disappointing, but the orchestra 
“found” itself later on and accompanied Rachmaninoff sig- 
nificantly in his own concerto, No. 2. The great composer 
electrified his audience, and received such an ovation as is 
seldom witnessed in this city. The program closed with 
Wagner's “Dreams” and the fire music from “The Val- 
kyrie.” 

Haypn SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 

The Haydn Symphony Orchestra, an organization of 
amateur musicians directed by F. H. Plumacher, gave an 
enjoyable concert January 17 at the Eastern High School. 
G. Albert Almoney, the soloist, sang, among other things, 
“Top o' the Morning,” by Mana-Zucca. 

SAMAROFF-KINDLER CONCERT. 

One of the splendid recitals of William A. Albaugh’s 
“Music Lovers” course was given January 20 by Olga 
Samaroff and Hans Kindler. Mme. Samaroff, with her 
exquisite rippling touch, and her poetic insight, was a rest 
to wearied senses. As a contrast she played the Wagner- 
Hutcheson “Ride of the Valkyries” with true masculine 
vigor. Mr. Kindler was at his best. The two artists gave 
a magnificent performance of Saint-Saéns’ sonata for piano 
and cello. 

Lee AND SToPpAK IN RECITAL. 

William F. Albaugh, in the Musie Lovers Course, pre- 
sented Joseph Stopak, violinist, and Kathryn Lee, soprano, 
at the Lyric, January 24. Mr. Stopak’s work was exceed- 
ingly interesting, of a markedly intellectual trend, and 
based on excellent technical equipment. 

GiuckK-Z1IMBALIST RecITAL. 

Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist appeared at the Lyric 

on Friday night. Mr. Zimbalist played with his usual 
(Contifiued on page 63) 
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DETROIT AND LOCAL 


SYMPHONY IN TOLEDO 


and Flonzaley Quartet Add to Excellent 


Musical Fare 
Ohio, January 31, 1921.—The Detroit Symphony 
Ossip Gabrilowitch conductor, gave a fine pro 
Coliseum recently. The opening number of 
the program was Beethoven's “Egmont” overture, followed 
hy the Scotch symphony, Mendelssohn, closing with two 
“Forest Murmurs” from “Siegfried” and 
Gods” from “Rheingold.” Nothing need 
be said about the superb playing of the orchestra The 
soloist of the evening was Mme, Ninon Romain, who 
gave a spirited reading of Grieg’s A minor concerto. The 
concert was under the auspices of the Civic Music League, 
Bradford Mills, manager. 
Mary Garven IN RECITAL, 

Mary Garden appeared in recital at the Coliseum before 
a capacity house She was in fine voice, and looked lovely 
famous gown of a thousand mirrors, Miss Garden 
honors of the evening with Gutia Casini, cellist, 
whe gained the admiration of his listeners by the complete 
technical and tonal mastery of his instrument, Isaac Van 
Grove furnished excellent accompaniments for both artists. 
This concert also was under the management of the Civic 
Music League 


Mary. Garden 


Toledo 
Orchestra, 
gram at the 


Wawner exc erpt 


“Entrance of the 


in her 
hared the 


PHinp SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Toledo Symphony Orchestra 
Auditorium on January 12 
audience. The symphony 
“Surprise” by Haydn; other orchestral numbers 
were Weber's “Oberon” overture and Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” 
ite No, 1 rhe strings have gained in quality and sonor- 
ity of tone, but the woodwinds were rather insecure in 
their Lewis H. Clement conducted. Dorothy Miller 
Duckwitz, the soloist, proved herself a pianist of large 
attainments, possessing a beautiful round tone and re- 
liable, fluent technic Her playing of Grieg’s A minor 
concerto aroused so much enthusiasm that she was com 
pelled to give as Debussy’s “Submerged Cathe- 


The third concert of the 
was given in Scott High School 
before a small but enthusiastic 


was the 


parts 


an encore 
dral 
FLONZALEY QUARTET PLEASES 
I'he Musical Arts Course presented the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet in recital at Scott High School Auditorium. Owing to 
the inclement weather and the abundance of other concerts 
during the same week there was only a small audience to 


hear this fine aggregation of artists QO. S. 


R alph Thomlinson, Baritone. 


“Virile,” “Thrilling,” “Beautiful qué ality’—are the 
epithets applied to Ralph Thomlinson’s voice, while critics 
“delightful personality,” “magnetism” 


after his appearances. 


terms as 
and “captured the audience at once” 


use such 


RALPH THOMLINSON, 
Baritone. 


\ little over a year ago Mr. Thomlinson came to New 
York from Philadelphia, where he had studied with the 
well known vocal teacher, F, Edmund Edmunds, He had 
been serving in the army abroad, following up his early 
vocal work with entertainments “on the side” for the boys 
here and “over there.” When the armistice was signed 
the young singer returned to America, resolved to devote 
his entire time to the art of singing. Working under the 
guidance of Claude Warford, and, in addition, coaching 
operatic roles with Emil Pollack, Mr. Thomlinson has 
made constant strides toward success. This season he has 
sung thirty concerts, and there are at least half that num- 
ber in prospect for the remainder of theseason. His ap- 
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pearances in five states include engagements with Kitty 
Beale, Carolina Lazzari, Tilla Gemunder and Mary Davis. 
At present Mr. Thomlinson is soloist at the Broadway 
Presbyterian Church. A few of his current engagements 
include Wellesley College; Hotel McAlpin concert, Feb- 
ruary 24; John Purroy Mitchel Post, dinner, Healy’s, Feb- 
ruary 26; and March 1, Chaminade Club, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Much Good Music in Dayton 


Dayton, Ohio, February 4, 1921.—The third concert of 
the Civic Music League Course was a joint recital by 
Hulda Lashanska, soprano, and Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
pianist. It was given in Memorial Hall, January 13. The 
combination was ideal, making one of the most pleasing 
concerts Dayton has enjoyed. Both artists are favorites 
with Dayton audiences and were received with great en- 
thusiasm. Rose Bourne played the accompaniments. 

Under the direction of A. F. Thiele, Tetrazzini and her 
concert company appeared in Memorial Hall, January 19. 
The audience was highly appreciative. Mme. Tetrazzini’s 
assisting artists were Francesca Longo, piano accompanist ; 
Max Gegna, cellist, and J. Henri Bose, flutist. 

For the second time this season, the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducting, appeared in 
Dayton. This concert, the third of the symphony course, 
was in Victory Theater, January 31. The orchestra was 
in splendid condition and gave a superb program. Ilja 
Schkolnik, the gifted concert master, played the Tartini D 
minor concerto most artistically. 

Alma Gluck appeared be fore a capacity house in Me- 
morial Hall, February 2. Eleanor Scheib was her accom- 


Mme. FRANCES ALDA 


Sings 








IVOR NOVELLO’S 


New and Beautiful Melody Ballad 


“THOUGHTS OF YOU" 





Hear 


Mme. ALDA’S 


Rendition of this exquisite song 
on the 


VIGTOR RED SEAL RECORD No. 64927 


Recognized artists will be supplied 
with copy of song upon request to 


Dept. M. B. 
LEO FEIST, Inc. 


Feist Bidg., 231 West 40th Street, New York 








panist. This was the fourth concert of the Civic League 
Series. 

A series of Sunday afternoon free concerts under the 
management of Mrs. John P. Charch is being given in 
N. C. Community Hall each week. These are proving 
so attractive that many are turned away every Sunday. 
Various local soloists, choirs, and other musical organiza- 
tions participate. This series is made possible by the 
generosity of John H. Patterson. M. C, 


May Peterson Sings in Fon du Lac 


Fon du Lac, Wis., February 15, 1921.—On January 109, 
May Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, appeared here in a song recital that thoroughly 
pleased a large audience. The following excerpt from 
the Daily Reporter will bear out this statement: “Miss 
Peterson possesses a rich, clear soprano, well balanced in 
all registers and of delight ful quality. Her enunciation 
is distinct and her interpretation of all her numbers gave 
ample proof of a thoroughly musical nature. She Pos- 
sesses the rare gift of making her songs “Lieder.” A 
charming simplicity, sympathy and a very lovable humor 
characterized all her offerings.” P. FP. 


New Song by Ralph Cox 


“Sun and the Sky and You,” a new song of the open by 
Ralph Cox, poem by Berton Braley, recently made its ap- 
pearance from the house of Witmark. This number is one 
of a series of vigorous songs such as our men singers are 
constantly looking for, which Mr, Cox’s pen has turned out. 
His “Song of Brother Hilario,” “The Road’s Lament,” 
“Peggy” and “Sylvia” have already found favor among 
prominent baritones and tenors. 
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Georges Longy’s Interesting Career 


Georges Longy was born in Abbeville, France, on August 
20, 1868. He began the study of music at the age of five, 
taking up the violin, piano and oboe. He entered the 
“Conservatoire de Paris” in 1882, studying harmony under 


GEORGES LONGY, 
Oboe soloist of Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


Taudou and oboe under Georges Gillet. He was awarded 
the first prize for the oboe in 1886; a member of the 
Lamoureux Orchestra (1886-88), soloist of the Colonne 
Orchestra (1888-1898), member of the Opera Comique 
Orchestra (1887-1898), director and conductor of the 
Boston Orchestral Club (1900-1913), leader and founder 
of the Longy Club (1900—), conductor of the MacDowell 
Club Orchestra (1915—), conductor of the MacDowell 
Club Chorus (1917—), conductor of the Cecilia Society 
(1918-1919), founder and director of the Longy School 
of Music in Boston (1915—), founder and leader of the 
Boston Musical Association (1919—). He re-established, 
with the assistance of Prosper Mimart in 1895 (Paris), 
“La Societe de Musique de Chambre pour Instruments a 
vent” which had been dissolved when Monsieur Taffanel 
(the famous flutist) had been appointed as conductor at the 
Paris Grand Opera. Monsieur Longy resigned from all 
his Paris positions to become the oboe soloist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra with which organization he has been 
since 1898. Honored by the French Government, Mr. 
Longy has been an “Officier d’Academie,” since 1895 and 
an “Officier de I’Instruction Publique” since 1911. 


Lazaro’s Success in Opera 


When Hipolito Lazaro decided to devote his season to 
recital work, he did not foreswear his first love, the opera. 
In and between concert engagements the distinguished 
Spanish tenor, has been singing guest performances with 
various operatic organizations and adding new links to 
his chain of successes. After his recent appearance with 
the Puccini Opera Company in Trenton where he sang the 
Duke in “Rigoletto,” the Evening Times said: “The 
work of Hipolito Lazaro was the outstanding feature of 
the presentation of Verdi's ‘Rigoletto.’ Possessing a won- 
derfully sweet voice of great volume and range combined 
with an attractive personality, Lazaro made an admirable 
Duke and was tendered little short of an ovation ; while 
D. F. Stevenson wrote in the State Gazette: “Lazaro in- 
terpreted the role of the amorous Duke with true artistry, 
his voice, of extraordinary range and mellowness, attain- 
ing complete effect.” 


D’Alvarez Engaged for Virginia Festivals 


Marguerite d’Alvarez is one of the first soloists an- 
nounced for the May Festivals to be given by the Norfolk 
Music Club and the Wednesday Club of Richmond, Va. 
She will be soloist with the Philadelphia Festival Orches- 
tra, Thaddeus Rich conductor, in both cities, singing in 
Norfolk on May 9 and in Richmond, May 11. She has 
also been engaged by the Mendelssohn Club of Albany, 
Dr. Frank Sill Rogers conductor, for a concert on May 
19, and for a return recital in Toronto, under I. E. Suck- 
ling’s management, on May 23. This will probably be her 
last date for this season as almost immediately afterward 
she will sail for her home in England to remain there 
until November when she will return to this country. 


American Songs Go Well in Germany 


Hertha Harmon, a young American singer who is sing- 
ing in Berlin, has written the following interesting letter 
to M. Witmark & Sons: “I have just returned from a 
very successful concert tour in Coblenz and around the 
various camps, where I sang to over 15,000 American 
soldiers. I sang ‘Values’ with great success, and ‘Smilin’ 
Through’ was always a request of the boys. Besides these, 
I sang ‘Spring’s a Lovable Ladye’ and the ‘Songs of Dawn 
and Twilight’ with howling success. It was really remark- 
able how the boys took to those numbers.” 


Alice Baroni Booked for Spring Tour 


Alice Baroni, soprano, has been booked for a spring 
tour of four weeks which will include not less than ten 
recitals in Canada, She will appear in Toronto, Quebec, 
Ottawa, Montreal, London and Kingston. The soprano 
will be assisted by Robert Armour, pianist. 





LEILA TOPPING 


Specializes in programs of Rus- 
sian Tone Pictures and others. 
For information and literature, 
apply: 

Exclusive Management: 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Metropolitan Opera Hesse Bldg. - New York 
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Captures Boston, Philadelphia 
New York and Cleveland 
Audiences in One Week 


Olin Downes says: We have witnessed in such pianists as d’Albert, 
Paderewski, Rachmaninoff and now Mr. Dohnanyi the breadth and the 
grip of the musical subject matter which seems to result from gaining 
the point of view of a composer as well as achieving the position of a 
virtuoso interpreter. Mr. Dohnanyi played with true understanding of 
music by many composers, with a very brilliant technic, with the authority 
of a born musician. He impresses the musical thought without extraneous 

ornamentation, without egotistic self importance on the hearer.— Boston 

Post, February 18, 1921. 


OZAR 





The performance of Dohnanyi was that of a virtuoso, a great 
artist, conservative in his taste, understanding in his interpreta- 
tion.—Boston Record, February 18, 1921. 





In recent years, Dohnanyi, the composer, has over- 
shadowed Detonent the pianist, and he has appeared ERNO DOHNANYI 
but infrequently in the latter capacity. Now, like Composer-Pianist 
Rachmaninoff, he has turned temporarily to the 
Richard Aldrich concert hall. Much writing of music has not 


stiffened his fingers, his technique is still remarkable, and, as might be expected from a man of 

his attainments, his playing shows uncommon intellectual force, an admirable sense of propor- 

tion, a suitable recognition of the special character of composers and compositions.—-Boston 
Evening Transcript, February 18, 1921. 


of the New York 

Times says: He 

showed remarkable 

powers as a pianist; 

as an artist of potent 

but restrained tempera- 
ment and insight, one who 
puts the music first and 
himself second—a_ technician 
of high attainments. 


Erno Dohnanyi is a composer and piano virtuoso of much distinction. His command of 
the keyboard is absolute. He is a fine artist.—Philadelphia Inquirer, February 23, 


1921, 





His playing is very interesting, brilliant and luminous as well as expressive 
and suave. He is a pianist of distinction.—Philadelphia Ledger, February 25, 
1921. 


New York Tribune says: Mr. Dohn- 
anyi is a well graced pianist, a musician 
of refined and cultivated tastes. His 
playing is intellectual rather than emo- 
tional, 


One of the most distinctive recitals of the current concert season 


was given at the Academy of Music yesterday by Erno Dohnanyi, 


Max Smith of the New York American said: There was more intellectual than emotional appeal in his play 
There is in this man a perfect merging of men- ing and he played in a brilliant style.—North American, February 
tality and spirituality. But above all, he is a mu- f 23 1921 

sician. A musician, who is governed by the finest Wh ak 

instinct, by the finest sense of style, by the finest feel- 
ings and the finest taste. 


: 





Mr. Dohnanyi has gained added fame, both in his play- 
ing and in his composing since he last appeared here. 
He is a great pianist. He displayed great technique. 


New York Herald said: Mr. Dohnanyi does not belong to : Z : . 
i Evening Public Ledger, February 23, 1921 


the army of wizards. He is a sound musician, intelligent, 
emotional and imaginative. 

Dohnanyi is a musician of the type of Strauss 

and Reger, with correct taste, dazzling tech- 

nical skill. Boston Globe, February 18, 
1921. 





New York Morning World says: Erno Dohnanyi presented what 
may be termed the scientific side of piano playing. As an example 
of finger work his playing was perfection. 


Evening Telegram says: Nothing more important in the way of piano play- , M . re 
r : A ° : A 7 \ magnificent pianist emory re 
ing has reached this city in a long time, save only the return of Serge Rach- 
maninoff, who, similarly, after a lapse of many years, has returned to charm 
large audiences with his mature art. Dohnanyi has a broad sense of style 
and of form. Dohnanyi not only is that, but, like Rachmaninoff, he is a 


pianist of real distinction. 


calls no more impressive rendition of 
teethoven’s Appassionata. [Every 
pianist attempts it and for 
nearly all of them it would 
be a liberal education to 

hear Dohnanyi play it 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, 

February 28, 1921 





Evening Mail said: After many, too many years, Erno Dohnanyi returned to the concert 
stage yesterday afternoon. He is a brilliant pianist, creating dazzling effects with fingers 
and wrists which never blur a passage nor smear a phrase. 





The Evening Sun said: As a virtuoso he showed brilliant bravura ability, expressed in a fiery 
improvisational style. 


The Evening Journal said: Mr. Dohnanyi is possessed of both personality and the pianism of artistry. 


Philip Hale says: Mr. Dohnanyi is again in this country. He has not been forgotten during his absence, 

for his name has often been on programs of chamber music and piano pieces. He is an accomplished mu- 
sician, a composer of serious and lighter works, a man of ideals, a pianist of more than the ordinary ability in 
these days when even the young in the ordinary run display a technical proficiency that would have exalted them 
30 years ago. What he played, he played well; like a musician, like a virtuoso, and one is tempted to add, like a 
gentleman. He displayed more than a sound and brilliant technic, he showed fine taste and thorough understanding. 


Boston Herald, February 18, 1921. % 


Engaged for Four Concerts with Boston Symphony Orchestra for Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore and Brooklyn. 


Soloist with the Cincinnati and National Symphony Orchestras. 


Season 1921-22 NOW BOOKING 
Exclusive Management: JULES DAIBER CONCERT BUREAU, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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JAPANESE MUSIC IN AMERICA 


By Wallace Irwin 


Copyrighted, 1921, 

[Wallace Irwin, the well known writer whose latest 
novel, “The Seed of the Sun,” has just been issued, 
wrote this short article especially for the Musical 
Courier on Japanese music in America, The photograph 
accompanying the article would seem to suggest that 
_he was assisted in doing so by Wallace Irwin, Jr.— 
Editor’s Note.] 


N discussing Japanese music in America, I might begin 
|‘ by quoting from a schoolboy’s essay on humming- birds : 
“There ain't none at the North Pole.” Possibly the music, 
native to Japan, is of so fragile a quality that it will not 
exportation. More probably the dearth of Japanese 
vocalists or instrumental performers here is due to the 
prosaic earnestness peculiar to their invasion of our shores. 

I'he Chinese are by nature a singing people. In my year 
of wandering through California valleys in search of the 
seed of thought which produced my ‘novel, “Seed of the 
Sun,” I heard the Chinese always singing—crooning or 
wailing would more accurately describe the strains so 
elusive to our Western ears, Chinamen in the orchards, 
reaching up for golden globes, would be chanting all day 
notes as impossible to our melodic scheme as the fluting 
of the meadow lark or the fiddling of the locust. In that 
populous region known as The Delta, where the Japanese 
have builded little teeming towns, the air is tuneless, save 
for the occasional scratching of American phonographs, 
playing jazz. But in the segregated Chinese quarters, un- 
der the high dykes by the yellow, sleepy Sacramento, there 
golden lanterns still swing from high balconies, and there, 
above the roof-tops, can be heard the prolonged, elfin, 
nasal cry of some wood instrument, its cadence broken now 
and then by the dissonant clang of gongs, sounding de- 
fiance to the powers of darkness. I found the unfortunate 
interned in detention sheds at the Immigration 
absorbed in two pastimes—music and gambling. 
A young boy would sit cross-legged, bare-footed on the 
upper tier of bunks, scraping away at one of those ham- 
mer-headed fiddles with two strings, the hairs of the bow 
running between them. 

JAPANESE Music Scarce, 

twice in California did I hear Japanese music. 
Once at a fashionable Japanese club in San Francisco | 
found. a group of merchants, bankers and professional 
men, dressed carefully for the evening, gathered about a 
phonograph from which issued high and quarrelsome notes, 
playing on the pentatonic scale peculiar to their music, Ac- 
companying the voice | could hear the strumming of the 
biwa and the the gekkin. 

It is a peculiar thing that the Japanese voice should 
sound so harsh in song. I am told that the professional 
singer practices in open air until she forces her vocal 
chords to a state which will produce sounds beautiful to 
the Nipponese ear. The Japanese voice is naturally sweet. 
Cheir language is the most melodious of the Orient; it is 


bear 


Chinese, 
Station, 


Only 
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full of pleasant liquids and bears a superficial resemblance 
to Spanish, 

Again I heard a Japanese woman sing in a little room 
back of a restaurant in Sacramento (Ofu, City of Cher- 
ries, the Japanese call it). She wore a cheap American 
shirt-waist, but her complexion was like the down upor 
apricots and her hair of that glossy black which goes so 
much better with the modest, graceful kimono. She played 
the most stereotyped of Japanese instruments, the samisen 
With its small snakeskin body, long neck and three-stringed 
arrangement, the samisen produces a pretty, twanging note 
in intervals not unlike our own, 

Melodically the Japanese music should be more easily 
understood by us than the Chinese. The former is played 
on a five-tone scale in which our fourth and sixth are lack- 
ing. This should render the octave sixth eighths less com- 
plicated than our own. Their compositions have little of 
the quarter-tone idiom which makes Chinese music so 
baffling—and often so enchanting—to us Westerners. Some 
of their wind instruments, however, adhere to the quarter- 
tone, a system which they have no doubt borrowed from 
the Chinese. 

One of their important wood instruments, the cheng, 
possesses a scale similar to that of the major scale com- 
plete. In principal it seems to be a cross between the 
Greek syrinx and the German harmonica, for the tones are 
produced by inhalation. 

A Magestic Errecr. 

Japanese religious singing produces through monotony 
an effect which is undoubtedly majestic. In Buddhist temples 
throughout the “yellow belt” of California I heard bonzes, 
sitting with their backs to the wall on either side of the 
shrine, adhering to one note throughout a prolonged invo- 
cation to Dai Butsu. This chanting was in Sanskrit. 
After one set of priests had droned interminably on, a 
single note sounding and sounding like a great bell, a 
second set of priests would take up the theme, a pitch 
higher, and again the everlasting song would wail through 
the cheap interior of the jerrybuilt church. Now and then 
the high priest, sitting with his back to the congregation, 
would thump out a mighty note from the bowl-shaped gong 
on a table before him. 

Tagore has said that Japanese music will never go far 
because it lacks the quality of greatness, Probably this is 
so, Undoubtedly, in so far as we know, the Seed of the 
Sun has blossomed forth more perfectly in pictorial art. 
In the realm of music Japan has never produced her Uta- 
maro or her Hokusai or even her Haronobu. Her poetry 
seems to be obscure, dilettantish and trifling. 

Japan today is much influenced by European music. I 
am told that the fall of imperial Russia has driven Russian 
opera to Tokyo and that Italian, French and German opera, 
is becoming popular there. Madame Miura’s operatic per- 
formances in the United States have demonstrated to us 
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It Is Highly Important For You To 


How Old Is A 


Man 
WHEN HE’S OLD? 


John Burroughs, the famous naturalist, is 80, and still 
going strong. 

Foeedese Roosevelt was active until the day of his 
death. 

Clemenceau was the oldest statesman at the peace 
conference—and the youngest in vitality. 

These men were not old at 

They demonstrate the value of keeping physically fit. 


Will YOU be as active twenty years from now as you 
were at 25—or will you be old and decrepit P 

The Cloos system of one hour exercise three times a 
week will give you added vitality and put the various 
organs of your body in good working order. If you 
have indigestion, lack exercise, or are inclined to 
excess corpulency, a staff of expert instructors will 
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the charming quality of the Nipponese voice under Occi- 
dental training. Probably Madame Miura points to the 
future of Japanese music. Unlike the Chinese, they have 
never fully developed the art. Therefore they will adopt 
ours. And they have adopted many things in the long life 
of their civilization. 


Oscar Seagle in Florida 


Oscar Seagle left his winter home in Glens Falls, N. Y., 
on January 16 and journeyed to the Southland to fill an 
extensive concert tour of North and South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida, making his first stop in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. This little city of winter inhabitants is known 
the country over for having more old people per capita 
than any other, attracted there by the balmy climate and 
wonderful water sports. When Mr. Seagle boarded the 
train at Tampa bound for St. Petersburg, the negro porter 
asked if he were not in the wrong car, whereupon Mr. 
Seagle asked, “Isn't this the St. Petersburg car?” “Yas- 
sir,” replied the porter, “but don’t nobody under sixty git 
off at dat place.” Mr. Seagle sang to a capacity and very 
enthusiastic audience, besides being requested to return 
again next year. 

Leaving St. Petersburg on Monday morning, Mr. Seagle 
thought he would have plenty of time to reach Ft. Meyer 
for his concert there that night, but the connections did 
not prove so good and it became necessary for him to do 
one hundred miles on a freight and another fifty by 
“Henry’s Best.” Like a true sport, though, he came in at 
nine o'clock ready to do his job, and he apparently did, as 
here is what the local critic said: “After the long waiting, 
the ‘Air de Joconde’ *which commenced the program was 
like a breath from the great wilds—it seemed he was find- 
ing relaxation from his tedious journey in the tones which 
floated so tenderly on his breath. ‘L’Amour de Moi’ he 
sang in pensive, dreamy manner, His dramatic tones rose 
in great beauty in the Drinking Song from ‘Hamlet.’ 

Irom Ft. Meyer, Mr. Seagle went to Deland to visit 
members of his family who spend the winter there. He 
took this opportunity to prepare the program for his New 
York recital to be given in the New Town Hall on March 
15. The character of the program has not yet been dis- 
closed but everyone expects Oscar Seagle to bring out 
something new. Immediately after the New York recital 
Mr. Seagle will go to his country estate at Schroon Lake 
and see that his maple sugar outfit is in good condition 
for harvesting the spring crop. The artist himself is sur- 
prised at the substantial income coming from this source. 
He will be in the West in April on a concert tour and if 
the date can be arranged, will give a recital in Chicago in 
the first half of that month, 


Schumann-Heink Helps Starving Children 


After the wonderful reception accorded her very recently 
in Birmingham, Ala., the great mother heart of Mme. 
Schumann-Heink was again evidenced when she, in con- 
junction with Manager R. S. Douglas of the Jefferson 
Theater, donated $1,000 from the receipts of her concert to 
the local fund for the starving children of Europe. 

Chairman Adams expressed, on behalf of the campaign 
committee, a deep sense of gratitude and appreciation to 
Mme. Schumann-Heink and Manager Douglas for the very 
generous donation, 

According to the Age-Herald, “the reception given Mme. 
Schumann-Heink was both a testimonial to a warm hearted 
woman, whom to see is to love, and an incomparable 
singer, an intensely human personality, radiating kindli- 
ness and good humor, as much pleased with the success of 
her fellow artists and as desirous of having them receive 
their meed of applause as she was gratified by the enthusi- 
asm evoked by every number she sang.” 


Blochs at Globe Concert 


At the concert given by the Globe Music Club in De Witt 
Clinton High School Auditorium on February 20, Mr. and 
Mrs, Alexander Bloch played Grieg’s sonata in C minor 
for violin and piano. Mr. Bloch later gave as a violin 
solo Vitali’s “Chaconne,” and as encores added “Hymn to 
the Sun,” Rimsky-Korsakoff ; “Liebesfreud,” Kreisler, and 
“Melodie, ” by Tschaikowsky. 


Vera Curtis to Sing with Canadian Orchestra 
Vera Curtis was the soloist with the London (Can.) 


Orchestra, Albert D. Jordan conductor, at the Grand 
Opera House, London, Canada, on February 17. On the 
21st, she gave a joint recital with Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison in the George B. Cummings Series in Chatham, 
Ont. On March 4 she wili make a third Canadian appear- 
ance in Hamilton, Ont., singing in the Elgar Choir’s per- 
formance of “Elijah” in which Cecil Fanning will sing 
the title role. 


Physical Culture Studios 


131 West 38th Street, NEW YORK Svalcwie: ceseaiiiih Patton Using “Dear Eyes” 


_Ered Patton is using Frank H. Grey’s “Dear Eyes” on 
ad programs, and he writes that “it is going over very 
well. 
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COLUMBUS 

“MISS GIVEN IMMEDIATELY PROVED HERSELF A FASCINAT- 
ING PLAYER. STRONG POETIC FEELING AND ABSOLUTE SIN 
CERITY ARE HER OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS, REVEALED 
THROUGH A WIDE AND THOROUGH TECHNICAL SKILL. SHE 
WAS OBLIGED TO REPEAT NUMBERS PARTICULARLY REMARK- 
ABLE FOR THEIR SIMPLICITY AND STRENGTH OF FEELING 
ONE OF THESE, AUER’S ARRANGEMENT OF ‘THE LAST ROSE OF 
SUMMER,’ DEDICATED TO MISS GIVEN, WAS ONE OF THE MOST 
EXQUISITE PERFORMANCES IMAGINABLE, COMPARABLE ONLY 
TO NIJINSKY’S EQUALLY DELICATE DANCING OF ‘THE VISION 
OF THE ROSE,’”—Columbus State Journal. 


“SHE PLAYED WITH EXACTITUDE A CHACONNE BY VITALI. 
HER NEXT GROUP REVEALED THE GIRL’S INNER SPIRIT. RUS- 
SIAN, HEBREW AND POLISH WERE THE INSPIRATIONS FROM 
WHICH HER BOW DREW ELOQUENT EXPRESSION. WE NEVER 
EXPECT TO HEAR ANYTHING MORE HAUNTINGLY, FASCINAT- 
INGLY WEIRD THAN ACHRON’S ‘HEBREW MELODY,’ WHICH SHE 
PLAYED WITH MUTED STRINGS. IT IS LIKE A LULLABY IN A 
HOUSE OF DEATH, WITH ITS MOURNFUL ANTIPHONE, AND MISS 
GIVEN PLAYED IT LIKE A TRAGIC POETESS. BUT IT WAS IN 
TWO NORWEGIAN DANCES BY HALVORSEN THAT THE FIRE AND 
IMPETUOSITY OF HER TEMPERAMENT WERE MOST APPARENT. 
IN THEM SHE REVEALED THAT BITING, CLEAR BOWING; THOSE 
CRISP TEMPI AND THAT RADIANT VIVACITY WHICH MAKES 
THESE PIECES ESPECIALLY IN HER VEIN. YET, SUCH IS THE 
RICHNESS AND EXPRESSION OF HER SONGS OF QUIETER MOOD 
THAT SHE MADE ALMOST VOCAL MR. AUER’S TRANSCRIPTION 
OF ‘THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER.’ IT IS BUT DUE THE DEPTH 
OF THIS YOUNG NATURE THAT WE REMAIN DOUBTFUL 
WHETHER SHE IS MORE EFFECTIVE IN WORKS OF DASHING 
ANIMATION OR THOSE MOODS THAT BREATHE OF THE SOUL’S 
DIM TWILIGHT.”—Columbus Dispatch. 


ST. LOUIS 


“MISS GIVEN AT ONCE PROVED TO BE MISTRESS OF HER 
INSTRUMENT. HER ABILITY CAME INTO PLAY IN RIMSKY- 
KORSAKOFF’S ‘SONG OF INDIA,’ WHICH SHE WAS THE FIRST 
TO PLAY ON MUTED STRINGS. THIS DEVICE SERVED TO BRING 
OUT THE HIDDEN BEAUTY OF THE VIOLIN’S TONE. THE TAR- 
TINI-KREISLER ‘VARIATIONS’ WERE NIMBLY GIVEN. DEBUSSY’S 
‘IN A BOAT’ AND TWO NORWEGIAN DANCES BY HALVORSEN 
WERE NICELY PRESENTED AND THE SOLOIST CONCLUDED WITH 
THE ENCORE, SINDING’S ‘OLD SONG,” RICHLY INTONED AND 
WARMLY PLAYED.”—Richard Spamer, St. Louis Globe Democrat, Febru- 


ary 9, 1921. 


“MISS THELMA GIVEN STUDIED THE VIOLIN WITH AUER 
SEVEN YEARS. AUER WAS THE TEACHER OF ZIMBALIST, HEI- 
FETZ, ROSEN AND OTHER PRODIGIES. NOTHING COULD BE MORE 
DIFFERENT THAN THE STYLES, FOR INSTANCE, OF ELMAN AND 
























THELMA 


GIVEN 


The Rhapsodist of the Violin 


PUPILS HAVE TWO ACCOM 
MISS GIVEN 


HEIFETZ, AND YET ALL THESE 
PLISHMENTS IN COMMON—TECHNIC AND TONE 
HAS BOTH TO AN UNUSUAL DEGREE. 

“THE KREISLER ARRANGEMENTS OF TARTINI’S ‘VARIA 
TIONS’ AND PAGANINI’S ‘CAPRICE,’ NO. 20, WERE ARRESTING FOR 
THEIR FIERY SPEED OF BOW AND FINGER. TWO NORWEGIAN 
DANCES BY HALVORSEN AND SINDING’S ‘OLD SONG,’ FEELINGLY 
PLAYED, CLOSED THE GROUP. 

“MISS GIVEN HAS ABOUNDING TEMPERAMENT, AND ACCEN 
TUATES HER RHYTHMS WITH VEHEMENCE. HER BOWING HAS 
MASCULINE VIGOR, AND YET IS CAPABLE OF APPEALING SONG 
FULNESS. IN HER PLAYING THERE WERE MANY INCIDENTS OF 
FINE VIOQLINISM.”—St. Louis Dispatch, February 9, 1921 


“THE VIOLINIST QUICKLY WON THE AUDIENCE BY THE 
SKILL WITH WHICH SHE PLAYED VITALI’S ‘CHACONNE, BUT 
HER ATTAINMENTS WERE SHOWN TO FULL ADVANTAGE IN A 
LENGTHY GROUP, WHICH INCLUDED DEBUSSY’S ‘IN A BOAT, IN 
WHICH SHE PUT A WEALTH OF FEELING; RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF’S 
‘SONG OF INDIA,’ PART OF WHICH SHE MADE SOUND LIKE A 
WAIL; THE KREISLER ARRANGEMENT OF PAGANINI’S ‘CAPRICE,’ 
AND TWO NORWEGIAN DANCES BY HALVORSEN. 

“MISS GIVEN, THOUGH SHE PLAYS, WHEN NECESSARY, WITH 
4 FULL, POWERFUL TONE, SEEMS TO PREFER SOFT AND DELI 
CATE EFFECTS, AND IN THIS QUALITY HER PLAYING MUST 
RANK WITH THE BEST HEARD BY ST. LOUIS CONCERTGOERS 
WHO ARE FAVORED THROUGHOUT THE SEASON WITH EXCEP 
TIONALLY FINE VIOLIN PLAYING. SHE HAS SPEED AND SPLEN 
DID TECHNIC, BOTH DEMONSTRATED IN THE NORWEGIAN 
DANCES, AS WELL AS IN THE TARTINI AND PAGANINI NUMBERS, 
AND SHE PLAYS EXPRESSIVELY.”—St. Louis Star, February 9, 1921 


WASHINGTON 
"Young Violiniste Delights” 


WITH A PENSIVE, ESTHETIC COUNTENANCE, WHICH IN RE 


* POSE MIGHT HAVE SERVED AS A STUDY FOR SAINT GAUDENS’ 


MISNAMED ‘STATUE OF GRIEF, THELMA GIVEN APPEARED IN 
RECITAL YESTERDAY AFTERNOON, 

“WITH EACH SUCCEEDING NUMBER THERE WAS A RISING 
VALUE IN THE CLARITY AND PURITY OF HER TONE, IN THE 
LIGHTNESS AND SURENESS OF HER TECHNIC, AND IN THE SIM 
PLICITY AND SINCERITY OF HER MUSICIANSHIP. ONE CON 
SPICUOUS VIRTUE OF MISS GIVEN’S ART IS AN UTTER ABSENCE 
OF CLOYING SENTIMENTALITY. 

“(LA PLUS QUE LENT’ WAS MOST CHARMINGLY GIVEN. AS 
AN ENCORE THE ARTISTE GAVE THE GEM OF THE AFTERNOON, 
AN EXQUISITELY DELICATE RENDITION OF MUTED STRINGS OF 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF’S ‘CHANSON INDOUE’’ 

“THE FOURTH GROUP INCLUDED EDWIN GRASSE’S ‘WAVES 
AT PLAY, ITS RIPPLING MELODIES DEVELOPED WITH ALL THE 


SOFT AND SIBILANT SWIFTNESS SUGGESTED BY THE TITLE.” 
Washington Post, January 20, 1921. 
‘**Thelma Given Concert Big Success” 
“MISS GIVEN PLAYS WITH SPIRIT AND FEELING, AND WAS 


ENTHUSIASTICALLY RECEIVED. 

“SHE PLAYED THE VARIATIONS OF CORELLI’S ‘LA FOLIA’ 
WITH FEELING AND FINISH. THE GRIEG SONATA WAS HER 
BEST EFFORT IN SHADING AND TECHNIC. THE AUDIENCE WAS 
PARTICULARLY ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT THIS. IN RESPONSE TO 
REPEATED ENCORES SHE PLAYED THE ‘HINDOO CHANT’ FROM 
‘SADKO’ ON MUTED STRINGS, WHICH WAS RECEIVED ENTHU 
SIASTICALLY. 

“THE PROGRAM CLOSED WITH A SUITE OF FOUR NUMBERS 
IN WHICH MISS GIVEN SHOWED THOUGHT AND FEELING 
EDWIN GRASSE’S ‘WAVES AT PLAY,’ PLAYED WITH THE MUTE, 
WAS PLAINTIVE, ALMOST VOCAL AT TIMES, AND SHE WAS 
FORCED TO RFPEAT IT. AT THE CLOSE THE AUDIENCE REFUSED 
TO GO HOME UNTIL SHE PLAYED A FINAL ENCORE.”—lWashington 
Herald, January 29, 1921. 


**Thelma Given Recital’ 

“THELMA GIVEN CHARMED A LARGE AUDIENCE. HER PLAY 
ING WAS OF THE HIGHEST STANDARD, DISTINGUISHED BY 
ORIGINAL INTERPRETATIONS AND A DARING THAT WAS NOT 
AFRAID TO VENTURE IN THE FACE OF TRADITION 

“GRIEG’S SONATA FOR VIOLIN WAS EXCELLENTLY PLAYED.” 

Washington Star, January 29, 1921. 


AUSTIN 
“Violin Recital Delights Many” 


“THELMA GIVEN APPEARED IN ONE OF THE MOST THRILL 
ING VIOLIN RECITALS WHICH HAVE BEEN HEARD IN AUSTIN 

“MISS GIVEN IMPRESSED THE HEARER IMMEDIATELY WITH 
HER FIERY YOUTHFULNESS AND ENERGY. SELDOM DOES ONE 
HEAR SO BROAD AND RESONANT A G STRING; SELDOM SO 
LUCID A HIGH E, SPARKLING AND SCINTILLATING 

“VITALI’S ‘CHACONNE’ DISCLOSED FROM THE FIRST NOTE A 
FRESHNESS AND RICHNESS OF TONE QUAL ERY THAT MARKS 
A VIOLINIST RICHLY GIFTED AND SERIOUSLY TRAINED. IN THE 
UPPER REGISTER THE SPARKLING TONES WERE OF COLORFUL 
IRIDESCENT TIMBRE. ON THE G STRING THEY WERE ORGAN 
LIKE AND SONOROUS.”—Austin Texan, January 14, 1921. 


FOR REMAINING AVAILABLE DATES THIS SEASON 


Address: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, 


New York 
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THE CITY AUTHORITIES OF COPENHAGEN 
ARRANGE THREE MAMMOTH BENEFIT CONCERTS 


Noted Artists Participate in Aid of “Danes Abroad”—Merle Robertson, an American Woman, Wins Many Ardent 
Admirers by Means of Her Pianistic Art—Danish Artists— The Royal Opera 


Copenhagen, Denmark, January 23, 1921.—Scmething Arnold Schénberg. Paul Graner’s “Musik am Abend” is 
unusual in the history of Copenhagen happened on Sun- a neat “sinfonietta,” but too trivial. Mr. Klenau believes 
day. January 16. Not iess than three mammoth-sized in giving new composers a chance, too, and he is some- 

meerts were arranged by the city authorities to take thing of a futurist. 
place, respectively at four, at six and at eight p. m. DanisHu AkrTISTs. 

Unfortunately these concerts had to be held in the great Max Rytter, an excellent Danish pianist, gave a splendid 
soe hall in the new City Hall, a place acoustically recital in the Odd Fellows’ Hall last Friday. He has an 
unfit for such purposes, but having the largest capacity of excellent technic, a sure touch,*and there is sympathy in 
any in Copenhagen, and their success justified the experi- every note he plays. He offered Beethoven's ‘“Appassion- 
ment ata” and a group of Chopin pieces. As a surprise he and 
At these three concerts all of the ablest and notable jj. teacher, Louis Glass, played pieces from “Artemus,“ 
artists of Denmark participated. They were benefit con- arranged for two pianos. It was a delight to hear pupil 
certs and the proceeds were to go to the “Danes abroad.” and master play together, and the appreciative audience 
Ihe prices were very low and, needless to say, every seat that neatly filled the hall applauded heartily. 
was sold for all three concerts. The experiment was in Tenna Frederiksen was the soloist at the last. Sunday 
every sense a success, and the enthusiasm with which the — afternoon popular concert. She sang the “Ocean” aria 
immense audiences greeted the artists and their work was = from Weber's “Oberon” and an aria from Alfred Taff's 
most inspiring. The third of these musical relays was the “Vjfandaka.” er »rogram also included Johann Svend- 
real gala occasion, There was a large symphony orches- en's symphony. ese Sunday afternoon concerts have 
tra, directed by Emil Selmar. Pieces by Selim Palmgren won much wot and they are given at a very low 
and a Weber overture were followed by duets from Ha price. Hertha Bjorvig, a promising young soprano, fe- 
lévy's “The Jewess.” Lauritz Mélchoir, made famous by cently gave a successful concert here, and, to quote a local 
inging in the wireless telephone from London to Copen- critic, sang “like Nellie Melba.” 
hawen. sang an Italian aria in which he displayed a splen Tue Rovat Oren. 
did voice. Mr. Melchoir spends most of his time in Eng aS : - pee pyye er ‘ ; 
land and only returns to Copenhagen once in a while to The Royal Theater has given “Fidelio” several times in 
' the last month with the following cast: Don Fernando, 
sing “guest” roles. ae Pepe ae ; Fins: Fi Niels 

It is to be hoped that more such excellent concerts will Brunsgaard; Don Pizzarro, Aage Fons; Florestan, Niels 
be arranged, but the City Hall is not a suitable place for Hansen; Leonore, Tenna ap tee oo Rocco, Byrding; 

Copenhagen sorely needs a large concert hall, and Marcelline, Mme. Lambrecht ; Jogo. Lars Boe. Wag- 

by and by it will have it ner’s “Valkyrie” has also been’ performed a couple of times 
: and so has “Mignon,” the old standby, given whenever 

Aut-AmenicaN Merrie Rosertson, some singer gets indisposed, which has happened so -fre- 

Do you know her? Have you heard her play? If not quently of late. A new allegorical play called “The 
you ought ty take the opportunity to do so if she goes to Mother” was announced to have its premiére a week ago, 
the United States. She certainly is a woman with “pep, but has now been indefinitely postponed owing to illness 
an American all the way through. She gave a concert among the personnel. Ebbe Hanerik is to direct the or- 
here a few days ago with orchestra. She played Beetho chestra of this piece. 
ven's piano concerto in E flat and there was lack neither Sinus PEvERSEN. 
of expression nor technic. In two compositions by Paul ae 
Von Klenau, “The Swans” and “The Landscape,” and one %~ & . ” ° ° 
of her own, a “Fantasie,” she displayed more than ordinary Turnbull’s “Benedictus” Heard in Baltimore 
imagination, and she completed the program with Men- E. L. Turnbull's “Benedictus” was well sung at the 
delssohn’s piano concerto in G minor. The orchestra was Lyric in Baltimore on February 22, by a quartet composed 
conducted by Paul Von Klenau. It was altogether a splen of John L. Wilbourn, A. Douglas eComas, Richard H. 
did and very successful concert, and the large hall in the Bond and Thomas DeC. Ruth, the occasion being the 
Odd Fellows’ Building was filled to capacity. Hopkins Commemoration Day exercises. The words of 

Paul Von Klenau directed another symphony concert on the “Benedictus,” it is said, have been in use for centuries 
January 18. Mr. Klenau is an excellent conductor, but the at Trinity College, Oxford,, and were presented by the 
local critics have reason to rebuke him for his programs. British Dabvorsitg to Hopkins in 1893. According to the 
Che first number was Wagner and the last Haydu, and in Baltimore Sun, Mr. Turnbull's setting is in admirable 
between were modern compositions by Paul Graner and harmony with the ecclesiastical Latin, being a chant of 


them 
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PAUL VON KLENAD, 
Conducting in Copenhagen. 


very simple yet richly conceived harmony. The Hopkins 
Orchestra (about ninety pieces) played the “Tannhauser” 
march, a serenade by Mr. Strude, a dance by Edward 
German, and a march by Mr. Bochau, who conducted. 


“Top o’ the Morning” Popular 

Mana-Zucca’s new song “Top o’ the Morning” is being 
sung practically everywhere and by everybody these days. 
Among a few of the artists may be mentioned Paul Alt- 
house, Laurence Leonard, Christine Langenhan, Carmella 
Ponselle, Anna Fitziu, Martha Atwood, Harriet McCon- 
nell, Emanuel Stieri, Jean Barondess, Myrtle Leonard, 
Giulia Grilli, Mary Mellish and Leon Rice. 


Guilia Grilli to Make New York Debut 


Guilia Grilli, mezzo soprano and artist-pupil of Alfredo 
Martino, will make her debut at Aeolian Hall on Friday 
afternoon, March 18. She will have the assistance of B. 
Gagliano and Albert Wolff of the Metropolitan Opera, 
both of whom will accompany their own compositions. 
Mana-Zucca was to have’ accompanied her two songs but 
a concert tour in Florida will prevent this. 














BOSTON—“Overwhelms 
her auditors.”’ 

NEW YORK—“Such an 
admirable performance 
not heard in many moons.” 

PHILADELPHIA—“ One 
of greatest of our time.” 

CINCINNATI—“ Tone qual- 
ity—the gift of the Gods.” 

CHICAGO—“Great enthu- 
siasm unequalled in 
many years.” 

INDIANAPOLIS —“Many 


forgot to breathe when 
she played.” 





GREAT CRITICS THE WORLD OVER SAY OF 


GERMAINE SCHNITZER 


ENGAGED FOR BIG EUROPEAN TOUR COMMENCING MARCH, 1921 


RETURNS TO AMERICA JANUARY 1922 


Engagements already booked for 1922—3 New York appearances, 2 Boston appearances and 2 Chicago appearances. 


; Applications for Terms and Dates are now being received at 
Ampico Records Music League of America, Inc., 1 West 34 St., New York Chickering Piano 


LEIPZIG—“Towers above 
most male pianists of 
our day.”’ 

VIENNA—“T echnique 
amazing.” 

STUTTGART—“Absolute- 
ly perfect technique.” 


WARSAW— “A feminine 


Paderewski.” 


DRESDEN—“Scores phe- 


nomenal success.” 


PRAGUE — “ Wonderful 


mastery of the piano.” 
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From Coast to Coast 


From the Canadian 
Northwest 


To the Gulf of Mexico 


CECIL FANNING 


Wins a Succession of New Triumphs 
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OF ARTISTIC IMPORT HE IS MASTER. THERE IS FINESSE SUPERLATIVE, PHRASING AND DICTION REFINED TO 
THE LAST DEGREE, AND A SENSITIVE GAUGE OF FEELING THAT MAKE ALL HIS INTERPRETATIONS ELOQUENT 
AND SATISFYING.—Portland, (Me.) Press. 
POSSESSES ONE OF THE MOST AGREEABLE BARITONES NOW ON THE STAGE, AND HE HAS IT THOROUGHLY 
UNDER HIS CONTROL.—New York Evening Post. 
ONE OF THE GREATEST BARITONES IN THE COUNTRY CAME INTO HIS OWN. WE WOULD RATHER HEAR CECIL 
FANNING SING AND H. B. TURPIN PLAY HIS ACCOMPANIMENTS THAN ALL OF THE ARTISTS OF EUROPE COM- 
BINED.—Ohio State Journal, (Columbus, O.) 
SO ARTISTICALLY “CONNECTED” ARE MR. FANNING’S TONES THAT NO “BREAK” IS NOTED AND HIS VOICE AP- = 
PEARS TO BE ONE, JUST AS AN AUDIENCE HEARS A FLUTE SOLO. AGAIN HE WON A WARM PLACE IN THE = 
- HEARTS OF HIS AUDIENCE.—Portland, (Ore.) Oregonian. = 
LOOKING OVER THE LIST OF SINGERS WHO HAVE APPEARED IN THE CAPITAL CITY, NO ONE COMES TO MIND 
WHO HAS AROUSED GREATER APPRECIATION, NOR CALLED FORTH A MORE TREMENDOUS OVATION. HE LIVED = 
UP TO EVERYTHING THAT HAD BEEN SAID OF HIM.—Oreg on Statesman, (Salem, O.) 4 
FOR AN HOUR OF ABSOLUTE JOY, AN HOUR WHEN ONE SENSES THE PRIVILEGE OF BEING ALIVE, GIVE ME A CECIL 
FANNING CONCERT. THAT MR. FANNING IS MORE RICHLY ENDOWED THAN MOST VOCALISTS WAS OBVIOUS TO 
THE LEAST CRITICAL LAST NIGHT. H. B. TURPIN, ONE OF THE BEST KNOWN ACCOMPANISTS OF TWO CON- 
TINENTS, WAS AT THE PIANO, CONTRIBUTING NO SMALL SHARE TO THE EVENING’S ENJOYMENT.—Riverside, 4 
(Calif.) Daily Press. : 
CECIL FANNING IS AN ARTIST. HE IS AN ARTIST IN EVERY SENSE OF THE WORD AND IN HIS PROGRAM LAST 
EVENING HE TOUCHED A RESPONSIVE CHORD IN THE HEARTS OF BOTH YOUNG AND OLD.—Santa Ana (Calif.) Register. = 
FANNING HAS A BEAUTIFUL VOICE, OF WIDE RANGE AND EXPRESSIVE QUALITY. HIS SINGING MET WITH THE : 
APPROVAL OF THE AUDIENCE.—Topeka, (Kans.) State Journal. 
HIS TONES REMIND ONE OF AN OLD VIOLIN, THEY ARE SO RICH AND RESONANT. HIS INTERPRETATIONS RE- 
MIND ONE OF DR. WULLNER. MR. FANNING HAS PERFECT ENUNCIATION AND IS CAPABLE OF COLORING HIS 
TONES TO MEET THE DEMAND UPON THEM.—Arizona Daily Star, (Tucson, Ariz.) = 
THE SONG RECITAL GIVEN BY CECIL FANNING WAS A SOURCE OF DELIGHT TO ALL WHO HEARD IT. MR. FAN- = 
NING POSSESSES A VOICE OF REMARKABLE POWER AND BEAUTY.—Saskatoon, (Can.) Daily Star. 
AMONG RECITAL ARTISTS OF THE PRESENT DAY CECIL FANNING HAS VERY FEW EQUALS. HIS VOICE IS OF 2 
BEAUTIFULLY SMOOTH INDIVIDUAL AND MELLOW QUALITY, BUT IT IS THE FINESSE OF HIS INTERPRETATIONS, = 
THE PERFECTION OF HIS PHRASING AND ENUNCIATION, AND HIS MASTERY OF THE WHOLE TECHNIC OF = 
VOICE PRODUCTION, THAT GIVE HIS RECITALS THEIR UNIQUE DISTINCTION.—Toronto, (Can.) Saturday Night. = 
MR. FANNING IS OUTSTANDING FOR HIS FINE INTERPRETATIVE POWERS AND MASTERY OF DRAMATIC EXPRES- 
SION.—Montreal, (Can.) Gazette. = 
MR. FANNING IS GIFTED WITH A VOICE RICH IN QUALITY, RESONANT AND VIBRANT; MANLY AND VIRILE, YET FULL 
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MAKING A COURSE OF STUDY 





A Few Suggestions to the Inexperienced Teacher, and Also the Experienced Supervisor—What the Public Does Not 
Understand 


Making a course of study in music for the elementary 
and the high schools is a far greater problem than the 
actual carrying out of the terms of any such document. 
The supervisor in a small town, and very frequently in 
the larger cities, finds considerable difficulty in determin- 
ing exactly what to teach and how it should be taught. 
There is no doubt that we shall always have the conflict 
between the irreconcilables—that is to say, those who 
advocate the fixed “Do” system in sight reading—and the 
schools which have accepted the movable “Do” as the 
logical psychology. We have referred many times to the 
difference between the harmonic and melodic side of sight 
reading. There is no doubt that the study of sight sing- 
ing in relation to harmony is perhaps more profitably ac- 
complished by the fixed “Do” system in spite of its limita- 
tions. This, of course, must be viewed from the stand- 
point of a person who intends to write music rather than 
The person who studies sol feggio with the 


to sing it. 

intention of using it as an aid to melody reading is far 
better off with the movable “Do” system because he has 
a great deal less to learn in order to accomplish the same 
purpose. 


Uninformed critics, whose chief aim appears to be a 
little cheap notoriety, rush madly into print when they 
discover something which they believe to be fundamentally 
wrong. For example, we recently received a letter stating 
that in the belief of the writer the movable “Do” system 
was fundamentally wrong, because it absolutely misleads 
a child in determining the minor key. He stated that it 
was perfectly all right to give rules for the location of 
“Do” in the major scale, but this failed absolutely as far 
as the minor was concerned, Any well informed person 
should know better. There is no justification for burden- 
ing the small child with a knowledge of the tonic minor. 
It is enough to know the term relative minor. For ex- 


ample, the key of C major and the key of A minor have 
the same signature. A minor is naturally related to C 
major; therefore, why burden the child by telling him 


that the first tone of the minor scale is one? In singing 
with the movable “Do” system he calls A in the key of 
C major, “six” or “la.” Why then should he not call it 
As all school systems teach 


“la” in the relative minor? 
it today any minor scale starts and ends on “la,” and it 
takes its name from the pitch name of “la.” The fixed 


“Do” crowd will never be reconciled to this “frightful” 
ignorance, but fortunately for the children they have little 
to say. 

It is almost pathetic the way these critics arise, totally 
untrained, and are so willing to give their useless infor- 


mation. Fourth rate journals seem eager and hungry to 
grasp at a last straw. 
Tue Basic Ipea. 

In many school systems it is not thought necessary to 
write a course of study, because only one textbook is used, 
and the editor's manual is followed verbatim. In the 
course of study for the public schools of Oberlin, Ohio, 
which was written by Dr. Karl Gehrkens of Oberlin Col- 
lege, he speaks of two phases of school music. 

“In considering the value of music as a subject in 
the curriculum, it is hoped that the teacher will think 
of the musical activity of her room from two stand- 
points : 

“(1) The work lesson, during which certain ground 
is to be covered, certain problems mastered, and in 
which both teacher and pupil bring to bear upon the 
task the keenest concentration of which they are 
capable. 

“(2) The recreational music period, during which 
all relax, singing favorite songs, hearing phonograph 
selections, or listening to piano, violin, or vocal solos. 

“During the first-named type of musical activity 
the pupil is to acquire the technic which will make 
the second type more and more enjoyable as he goes 
on through the grades. This is its primary function, 
but it should be noted also that as a by-product, such 
work has as great value from the standpoint of train- 
ing in concentration, of rapidity and accuracy of re- 
sponse, etc., as any subject in the curriculum. The 
teacher will find that the prosecution of musical ac- 
tivity in this manner requires as intensive application 
as any work that the pupil will ever do in his life, and 
the formal music period should therefore be placed on 
the program at a time when the pupil’s mind is fresh. 

“The recreational music period is short and is given 
after a period of intense work on arithmetic or some 
other taxing subject. It is informal and friendly, and 
one of its chief values is that it makes the entire school 
happier and therefore affects the discipline favorably ; 
it also unifies the sentiment of the room and intensi- 
fies group feeling; it relaxes mind and body and 
makes it easier for both teacher and children to at- 
tack the next job with zest. The wise teacher will 
find it a saving both of time and nerves to take a few 
minutes for recreational music two or three times 
daily, entirely apart from the formal music period.” 

We can argue for and against this division if we like, 
but the fact remains that it is a sane and cultural attitude 
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toward the conscientious pursuit of teaching. In. small 
towns where the supervisor comes in close contact with 
the children, the personal touch of course is the most im- 
portant. But in cities where class teachers are frequently 
thrown upon their own responsibility it becomes necessary 
for a course of study to be very definite and very practi- 
cal in its demands. Material amounts to very little if it 
is not properly organized and coordinated, and considerable 
time can be wasted in attention to nonessentials in the sub- 
ject. 
A Dirrerence or OPINion. 

The modern tendencies in school music would point 
clearly to the fact that the technical side of the subject 
per se should not be developed before the “experience” 
side, which can only be gained through a real pleasurable 
approach to the subject. Therefore, a child must naturally 
get his experience in singing before he attempts to approx- 
imate the theoretical side. This point constantly reiterated 
is as constantly ignored. We are unfortunately judged 
by immediate results, and in order to obtain that result 
there is a hastened attempt to show proficiency in what 
might justifiably be constituted a technical command of 
music. The possibilities for the development are great. 
The experience side is gained more often through the 
recreational period than through the ble period, and the 
further we proceed with the former the better results with 
the latter. 

When school systems develop the technical side of the 
subject they are charged with over-loading the child with 
things that are not important. The moment technical 
analysis is subordinated and the song becomes the domi- 
nant motive, the same system is again criticized because 
they do only note work. Wil! the immortals ever be 
satisfied ? 


Maude Klotz “Has Few Rivals” 


At the John R. Stevenson Post, No. 12, American 
Legion concert which was held at the Second Reformed 
Church of Somerville, N. J., on February 3, Maude Klotz, 
soprano, scored a distinctive success, as the following 
from the Westfield Standard would indicate: “Miss Klotz 
was in splendid voice and her smile was much in evidence 
as each number was heartily applauded. All were beauti- 
fully rendered, but the brilliant ‘Spring,’ with its trills, 
cadenzas and final high C, swept all before it and brought 
the singer a deserved ovation.” 

In speaking of Miss Klotz’s interpretation of the 
air from “Herodiade,” the same reviewer said: “This 
beautiful aria is just the type of composition to show 
best the soprano’s interpretative powers and command of 
nuances and proved that she has few rivals on the con- 
cert stage. Among those in the audience who were 
unfamiliar with opera, the number was perhaps not so 
popular as the brilliant ‘Spring,’ but for many it was the 
treat of the evening.” 

David Bispham and Leo Schulz, cellist, were also on 
the program. The baritone was heard in two groups 
and thoroughly delighted his hearers as these few lines 
from the above mentioned paper would indicate: “Mr. 
Bispham came into his own with his second group, 
Sidney Homer’s ‘Banjo Song,’ and the well known 
‘Danny Deever’ by Walter Damrosch. The pathos of 
the lovely Southern melody was effectively brought out 
and the Kipling number was given in true Bispham style. 
To the enthusiasm it aroused the baritone responded 
with the ‘Irish Recruit, a quaint Irish comedy song, but 
even this did not satisfy the audience and he added 
‘Annie Laurie.’” 


Mary Garden Was Mrs. Robinson-Duff’s First 
Pupil 

And now that all eyes are focused on Mary Garden;one 
reads with especial interest the final chapter in “Simple 
Truths Used by Great Singers,” by Sarah Robinsen-Duff, 
recently published. This chapter, entitled “My First Pu- 
pil,” is devoted entirely to Miss Garden, who came to Mrs. 
Robinson-Duff as a very little girl and who “had a very 
pretty voice and sang frequently in Sunday School, where 
she appeared to have considerable success.” It is a very 
interesting chapter, although not more so than the others 
in the book which hold the attention throughout, with 
their insight into principles upon which this great artist’s 
success has been built. “Her progress was marked from 
the very first day, and I can never remember her coming 
to me without knowing her lesson,” remarks Mrs. Robin- 
son-Duff, further stating that in her opinion itis “this 
keen attention to her work that has been the keynote of 
her success.” 


American Academy Gives “Mrs. Goringe” 


“Mrs. Goringe’s Necklace,” the clever and interesting 
comedy in four acts by Davies, constituted the perform- 
ance given by the American Academy of Dramatic Arts, 
February 18. This was the fifth weekly performance of 
the institution’s thirty-seventh year; a creditable reccrd 
indeed. It showed some of the best talent of the season, 
Virginia Sale and Kay Strozzi being splendid in their roles. 
One may say with truth, that the play ran along as 
smoothly as the production of the prcfessional company. 
Beside the two mentioned, the following deserve consid- 
eration: Scott Hitchner, Robert Randol, Gerald D. Stopp 
and Edwin Hill. 

The American Academy of Dramatic Arts wiil present 
“An Ideal Husband,” four-act comedy by Oscar Wilde, 
at its seventh matinee of the season, March 4, in the 
Lyceum Theater. 


Maier and Pattison Bookings 


Daniel Mayer wears a smile of satisfaction just now 
for he has discovered that the demand for Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison, in their concerts of music for two pianos 
for next season, is equaling that which existed for Mischa 
Levitzki at this time last year. This is especially gratify- 
ing since Mr, Levitzki will not be in America next season 
and many who had hoped to have him are taking Mr. 
Maier and Mr. Pattison instead. Recent bookings for 
the season of 1921-22 include the Heyn Concerts in Pitts- 
burgh, the Civic Music League of Dayton, Ohio, and the 
Cleveland Orchestra, 
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thusiastic and he was recalled time and time again. The entire music faculty was agreed 
that this was one of the very greatest piano recitals they had ever heard. I want to 
thank you for bringing him to our attention. Please send me approximate dates and 
terms for 1921-1922.” 





From Mrs. J. W. Winger, Matinee Musicale, Lincoln, Nebraska:— 


“Allow me to say that our club is very happy and delighted over the recital given yester- 
day by Mr. Friedman. His technique is marvelous, his interpretation characteristic, 
poetic and wondrously beautiful and his modesty is almost unbelievable when one con- 
siders his great talent and acquirements. Thank you for bringing him to America. We 
are proud to have introduced Mr. Friedman to this section of the United States.” 


t 


Three Significant Letters About 
: The ‘‘Colossal Piantst”’ 
}IGNAZ FRIEDMA 
Who Duplicates in the Middle West, His Triumphs of the East : 
i he Herold L. Butler, Dean of School of Fine Arts, University of Kansas, Lawrence, | 
: “Mr. ae gave us a wonderful program last night. The audience was most en- | 


From George Frederick Ogden, Des Moines, lowa:— 

“Friedman’s success tonight was tremendous. Seldom has an audience been so entranced 
by any artist. After the program, no one moved to leave the hall but vociferously de- 
manded more and still more from him. During the entire course of the evening he was 
obliged to acknowledge 14 recalls. If at all possible, I shall repeat him next season. You 
are to be congratulated on having him under your management. Don’t be modest in 
pushing him—he cannot fail to succeed.” 
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A Series of Tales About Musical, Nearly Musical, and Non-Musical Persons, of Which This 
ls Number One, and Is Entitled : 


HIS GREAT MISTAKE 


By VIOLETTE RAE 
Copyrighted, 1921, by The Musical Courier Company. 


my reader will discover) is a great favorite with 

Metropolitan Opera goers, but not so much because 

of his voice, which is of a passable quality, but 
more on account of his magnetic personality, so strong 
that it not only envelops those about him, but also com- 
pletely captivates one and all. There have been many times 
when Pietro sang badly, but he is so much of the artist 
and has such a gripping way of doing every role assigned 
to him that even at these times he has stirred his country- 
men, as well as those less likely to reach the point of bois- 
terous enthusiasm, to lusty cries of “Bis,” “Brava” or 
“Bravissimo,” and all their companion salutations. The 
mere mention of Pietro’s name is always the signal for 
nods of approval or words of generous praise. And re- 
member all of these admirers are not the so-called music 
enthusiasts but connoisseurs—even cranks on the subject 
of bel canto! 

It has always been rather amazing to me to watch the 
influence of Pietro’s peculiar charm on the unbending 
inhabitants of the horseshoe circle. While he moves grace- 
fully about the stage or sings an aria—it might be only a 
phrase or two—yet he holds the full attention of the 
majority of the set accused of going to the opera because 
it is considered “the thing to do.” Pietro can, I am sure, 
pride himself on being one of the few artists capable of 
arousing them to real applause—even if it is over-shadowed 
by the ungloved clapping of the great music lovers—the 
“garlic perfumed” standees, whose joy never seems to be 
checked because of their close quarter or through fear of 
becoming a nuisance, 

Yes, without doubt Pietro knows how to pull the heart- 
strings of an audience. Here the matinee idolers must not 
be overlooked: those young girls who adore him from afar. 
I have often watched them at a performance in which 
Pietro was singing and noted that when they did not have 
their young eyes glued to the overworked opera glasses, 
their restless fingers carried chocolates to eager mouths or 
found a second’s repose within those of an equally thrilled 
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little neighbor. More than one girl has gone home and 
dreamed of Pietro that night. Well might they! 

In appearance he puts the artist with the “misplaced 
avoidupois” to shame. Of medium height, lithe but well 
formed, he has an air of elegance that attracts attention ; 
but the thing that holds your glance is Pietro’s cheerful 
smile which lights up what could be called in repose a 
handsomely serious face. As for his dress—debonair, 
that is the very word! 

All the foregoing leads me to my point: The other day 
when lunching with my attractive friend, Dorothy Taylor, 
at a well known hotel off Fifth avenue, we saw Pietro 
with three wel! gowned women. We had not been seated 
when he caught sight of Dorothy and his face lighted up 
instantly with a gmile of pleasure. To my astonishment 
she merely addel coldly and turned her eyes away in an- 
other direction. But I did not-lose the sad, or was it the 
annoyed expression, in them! I realized soon that she was 
ill at ease while Pietro was so near and that she was not 
herself again until he left, alone, several minutes later. 
Then I could contain my curiosity no longer and fairly 
burst out: 

“Dorothy, why I thought you and Pietro Saforio were 
the _ of friends! Why the frigid bow? What has hap- 
pened——” 

“We were friends,” she interrupted impatiently, her love- 
ly face flushing, “but not now!” She hesitated a bit, then 
continued in a low voice: “You won't think me silly if I 
admit that I even had some dreams, too, as far as Pietro 
was concerned. But they have been killed! They are all 


gone! I have got to make Pietro realize that and it is 
a hard task. If I succeed in evading him, he will soon 
forget.” 


My surprise rendered me speechless. I didn’t know 
exactly what she meant by dreams and I didn’t like the 
idea of being too inquisitive. 

“Of course, Dot, it is none of my affair but it really 
surprises me, for the last time I saw you two together, you 
seemed—well—you seemed to be more than merely inter- 
ested in each other. And you have seen so much of him. 
Do you remember that night at the country club? Then 
I thought——” 

“Ah,” she cried abruptly, with flashing eyes, “that night! 
I wish it had never been and I want to forget it. As long 
as you have mentioned it though, I will tell you something 
which happened then that changed ‘everything. 

“As you know for several years I knew Pietro only by 
sight and by ear—if one can put it that way—until I met 
him at a reception. I had heard much of his unusual 
charm and when I was finally introduced to him, I don’t 
mind telling you that I felt his magnetic influence and in- 
stantly put myself on guard. You know how crazy women 
are about him, sometimes to the extent of making them- 
selves utterly ridiculous! Well, I told myself that I 
would not be like the majority. As it happened we were 
left alone almost instantly and Pietro was the first to break 
the silence. 

“*You speak Italian, perhaps?’ he queried with a soft- 
ness of voice that I could not help liking. There was 
something about it that sort of thrilled you. 

“Only one or two words,’ I replied. 

“*Ah,’ he opened his eyes in that fascinating manner of 
his and said: ‘And those words—what they are?’ 

“*Tu a cattivo,’ I laughed, laying stress on each syl- 
lable in a painstaking manner, which amused him. 

“‘Good!’ he laughed, ‘and these others?’ 
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“Before we could say another word, I heard someone 
approach and say: 

“‘Oh, Signor Saforio, seeing you is too sweet.’ I looked 
around to find a silly old woman, much over-dressed in 
what seemed to be the family laces of generations back. 
I stepped aside as she glared at me and hurriedly excused 
herself for interrupting. 

“‘But,’ she continued, ‘I just had to run over to tell 
you how perfectly heavenly your singing was last night.’ 
Pietro was bowing gallantly and she, laughing a little hys- 
terically, patted up a few straggling back hairs, and then 
rushed on: 

“‘So positively thrilling. And Signor,’ very coyly, ‘It 
is not so easy to thrill an old thing like me. . . /’ 

“ ‘But,’ persisted Pietro politely, ‘Madam does herself 
an injustice to say that she is old. No one is old these 
days——’ 

“‘Signor, you are charitable.’ She wiped the corner of 
her large, thin mouth with a little lace handkerchief. ‘But 
last night, I said to sister,’ pulling a scrawny looking 
spinster by her once fashionable leg of mutton sleeve, ‘Oh, 
Cornelia, here is Signor Saforio. I was just telling him 
how wonderful he was last night.’ 

“With a nod to Pietro who appealed to me for help with 
a single glance, I moved over to Mrs. Wilson, but still 
within hearing distance. As I did so Cornelia began splut- 
tering with effusion and the poor man could not get in a 
word, no matter how hard he tried. 

“*Would you do us the honor of coming for tea to- 
morrow, Signor?’ I heard her say. ‘Any time after four.’ 
After a minute: ‘Oh, too bad.’ The voice had dropped 
a little in disappointment. ‘But,’ more gaily, ‘we shall ask 
you again soon and we simply won't take “No” for an 
answer then.’ 

“*What fools some women make of themselves over 
those singers.’ I whispered to Mrs. Wilson, who was like- 
wise interested in the situation, At the same time I secret- 
ly resolved never to place myself in such a position, 

“But, my dear,’ she replied, ‘those singers eat it up— 
that flattery. I don’t think they could get along without 
it. Only they like it better when the woman is good 
looking.’ 

“Why Signor,’ next cooed a sweet voice, which I dis- 
covered belonged to a slender miss of about fifteen. ‘Just 
my chance. I'll say I am lucky. You see, Signor Saforio, 
I have so wanted an autographed photograph of you since 
I heard you in “Tosca” but mother said it wouldn’t be 
proper for me to write you for one. I have a collection, 
you know, and if I could have yours, all the girls at school 
would be wild with jealousy.’ 

“Pietro smiled gently and replied: ‘Certainly, Signorina, 
you shall have one tomorrow. I am delighted to be—to 
be hung on the wall with those others. But now you put 
here in this little book, a little reminder. No, not that I 
forget one so charming a young lady,’ he added with a 
smile, ‘but I am at times thoughtless.’ Pietro handed the 
child a small red book and as she hurriedly wrote some- 
thing in it and returned it, two stylishly dressed women 
took possession of him. 

““We have been waiting around for ages just purposely 
to have a word with you, Signor Saforio,’ said the younger 
one. ‘We wanted to ask if you could sing at a benefit for 
the Homeless Dogs and Cats Association? You can’t 
refuse those helpless, little mites——’ 

“*When is your concert?’ he asked. 

“‘On the 14th at the Tivoli,’ replied the elder woman. 

“*Maybe I am free, but now it is impossible for me to 
say. Tomorrow, I have my secretary inform you.’ 

“*How kind! We do hope you can!’ chorused the two 
as they gave way to a tall, handsome woman, rather dash- 
ing in appearance. Pietro was unmistakeably relieved to 
see her and beamed all over. 

“‘Ah,’ she teased, ‘here you are as usual surrounded by 
the ladies. I wonder if you could manage to slip away 
with me without causing too much disappointment? I 
have to be at the Smythes at five and I thought I might be 
able to drop you somewhere on the way. You see, I want 
company.’ 

““Dear Madam Gray,’ he replied with a charming half- 
bow, ‘but I am sorry. I promised Mr. Wheelock to wait 
for him and he is still talking with those people in the 
corner. I must lose for him the pleasure of being with one 
very charming for even a few minutes. You know——’ 

be ‘Perfectly all right, Pietro, there is no need for apolo- 
gies, she laughed good naturedly. ‘I understand. ye- 
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“Pietro bent over her slender hand and touched it with 
his lips. As he raised his eyes, he caught sight of me and 
approached, as she moved away quickly. 

“ ‘Ah,’ he chided, ‘you have been amused at your poor 
friend! So?’ I turned to introduce Mrs. Wilson and 
found she had slipped away, 

“‘Do let us sit down here for a bit,’ he said leading the 
way to a settee near the window. ‘You pity me, eh?’ he 
repeated. ‘Your eyes, all the time they spoke, when your 
tongue, he is silent!’ 

“Frankly, yes,’ I said. ‘But I am wondering now how 
you stand it all. You must have the patience of Job.’ 

‘Anything to please the ladies—the lovely ladies,’ he 
ay adorably, adding softly: ‘I love them. N’est-ce 
pas 

“Do you know what you are?’ I asked. 

““What you think?’ 

= ‘A diplomat—and a wonderfully clever one.’ 

You are kind. Maybe, t’'is true. But you—I am told 
that, you write. For one so young and eh-—’ 

Ow, now, Signor,’ I pleaded. ‘If we are to get on, 
you must stop right away. I don't like flattery. The good 
old — every time.’ 

“That is good. I like very much that idea and I re- 
member. Maybe we become friends?’ he smiled boyishly. 

2 Yes, that is possible, providing you do not forget.’ 

Well, after that I saw a little something of Pietro and 
then we met at Elsa’s dinner at the country club.” Here 
Dorothy’s face clouded a bit. “During dinner, as you 
know, I did not even get a sight of Pietro, as he sat at 
the other end of the room. While we were having our 
coffee on the terrace, he sought me out and asked if he 
might have the first dance. e seemed disappointed and 
a little hurt when I told him that the first five dances had 
nee pecmminnt but — have the sixth. 

; eggars can’t oosers,’ I remember he whi 
but I come for the sixth, seventh and Seth hee 
(Continued on page 52) 
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; “The B hilde of the Bow” : 
e bprunn e 0 e DOW : 
. . : 
Wins the Approval of New York and Boston : 
: ‘| 
| GIE HALL JORDAN HALL |f 
: New York, Feb. 18 Boston, Feb. 16 i 
es From her new Cremona instrument ee 8 ag id played it ably, with con- ‘ 
- Miss Jeffrey drew a beautiful tone; siderable breadth, with due “expres- is 
F OPE RARE RD sion” in its songful passages, and co 
° a tone characterizec idea: agua elsewhere with the requisite energy. by 
: ity. Technically clean, her playing Some imaginative reviewer has ‘° 
i showed poise, taste, intelligence. dubbed Miss Jeffrey a “Brunnhilde ‘ 
: New York American. of the bow,” and there is in her play- | 
B ing an exhilarating quality that is 
5 makes the analogy, far-fetched and i 
. In a week like the present, when each fantastic though it be, not wholly in- tH 
* day brings a new woman violinist to appropriate.—Boston Transcript. i 
By local concert platforms, it was chiefly 6 
. gratifying that a girl trained in New Miss Jeffrey is not only a personality . 
2 York should again prove herself no on the stage, she has much talent. 
. dim luminary among the lot of them. Her playing is virile, sincere. Ter ° 
Fy : Y a Time enthusiasm is contagious. She played s 
By New York Times. Brahms’ A major sonata thought- 4 
* fully and in a very musical, artistic by 
i The Brahms sonata, op. 100, A spirit. Her performance of move- ig 
5 . ments from Bruch’s D minor con- e 
e ‘ i i “ne ? ‘ogTram, : : ; ng ig 
Fy tan that opened nes progr - certo was authoritative, sweeping, 1 KG 
FY proved an excellent medium for you like, exciting. A sodee : 
Et showing her artistic attainments. woman with all kinds of talent, with te 
Ei ati tan, ae EE sal eke. a substantial, if not a polished tech- i 
S) one EN individual im hee, yeanige-~8 nic, with a temperament which should 
BR creditable asset; she has adequate carry her far. She is an intelligent . 
: technic to cope with the sonata’s dif- as well as a sincere artist.—Boston J 
. " > / e 
R ficulties; her tone is agreeable and Post. + 
: she sensed and disclosed to her audi- As a violinist she is pleasing to the : 
° encé much of the sonata’s inner mean- eye and to the ear. Miss Jeffrey || 
: ing and beauty.—New York World. played the Bruch concerto in D | 
: . minor with full understanding. She | 
R played intelligently and displayed | 
F The art of the young woman has a technical proficiency.._Boston Her- ‘| 
z distinct popular appeal. She can ald. | 
: pass on to her hearers something of Miss Jeffrey puts a spirit and pathos ie 
5 the poetry in what she plays into her performance that stirs like- 3 
4 a pleasant, romantic imagination. minded listeners to genuine enthusi- is 
$ New York Sun. asm.—Boston Globe. 8 
: Someone has called Helen Jeffrey “the Brunnhilde of the bow,” and it looks well on the subway posters. ‘The title is 
clings to her quite naturally when she stands on the stage in blond dignity, and sweeps heroic measures from the strings by 
: of her violin. a 
| 

B Yesterday afternoon at Carnegie Hall Miss Jeffrey attacked the classics and moderns alike, and sustained her energy : 
: and enthusiasm throughout her program. ‘There was no Logi to start a fire on the stage, but one felt also that a super- 
: Wotan would be required to put to sleep anyone so distinctly alive and throbbing—New York Evening Mail. | 
. No bigger, broader, more luscious tone than that she drew from her instrument is within memory. Her confidence is i 
z as assured as her facility is indisputable-—New York Evening World. | 
: Management : DANIEL MAYER Aeolian Hall, New York ] 
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Hard Work and Constant Adherence to Daily 
Routine, the Secret of Helen Stover’s Success 


On Her First Visit to New York, the Soprano Found the Metropolis Quite Different from That of Her Dreams—Many 
Obstacles Had to Be Overcome—Her Advice to Young Singers—A Busy Season Ahead 


The fact that Helen Stover is now so much better known 
to New York than she was a year or even three years ago, 
when she landed here from Ohio, is simply due to her hard 
work and constant adherence to her daily routine. When 
she was a student at the Cincinnati Conservatory she 
dreamed of one day finding her way to New York, where 
she knew not what awaited her. Without money and 
friends, she entered the big, lonely city and looked about 
her, wondering how she was going to get a start. 

Helen Stover admits that New York was quite different 
from what she had been led to believe. A girl friend who 
had gone before her to New York advised her to find some 
hobby and stick to it in order to get publicity, 

Tue Resuts or Stupy AND SACRIFICE. 

“I tried and found it quite impossible to effect anything 
of the sort, for I have always been known for my natural- 
ness and frankness. If affecting a hobby meant success, 
then I am sure I would have been a failure. Instead of 
finding New York another world, I learned that it was no 
different from any other big city. I had a hazy idea I 
could sing, so I floundered around trying to find myself. 
Suddenly | awoke, and everything changed, I went through 
my day on schedule; I studied so long, read books that 
would enrich me mentally, and delved into art in all its 
branches, In my spare moments at night, I sat down and 
tock myself to task, asking what I had accomplished since 
early morning. And that’s the big thing,” emphasized the 
young singer, “to look within one’s self and know what 
to do with one’s time. My advice to young singers coming 
to-New York is not to confine themselves only to music. 
It is not so much the career that they should bear in mind 
as daily progress. 

“I might say that right now, if I stopped singing, these 
three years I have enriched myself enough to be happy in 
any other place, other than New York, which I regard as a 
musical locality 

Apvice 10 YOUNG SYNGERS. 

“Young singers should train themselves to feel that 
even from their disappointments they can learn something. 
For instance, several years ago a number of girls from the 
conservatory tried out at an audition with Dr. Kunwald for 
the opportunity of appearing as soloist with the Cincinnati 
Orchestra. Even though every one had won honors, in- 
cluding myself who had won first honors, another girl 
was chosen. People said it was not fair—as they always 
will—but I took myself to account and said: ‘No matter 
what is the truth, you didn’t get it. So there must be 
something amiss.’ Well, the second year I sang for Dr. 
Kunwald without knowing it and was engaged to go on 
tour and also sing in my home city—Cincinnati. My success 
enabled me to come to New York, and now I feel that it 
was a blessing that I did not succeed the first year, or no 
doubt today I would be in a little town teaching 

Aw Expertence Not to Be Forcotren,. 

“One of the greatest experiences in my life was when I 
was preparing here in New York for another appearance 
with the Cincinnati Orchestra under Ysaye, in my home 
town, and I received a wire that my father was ill and 


HWLEN STOVER, 
Soprano. 


was not expected to live. I rushed home only to find that 
he had passed away. Two days after the funeral my ap- 
pearance was scheduled, but I did not disappoint them. I 
sang, yet I have no recollection of the concert, except that 
of white handkerchiefs all over the house. People were 
moved to tears by my own suffering. I knew had I can- 
celled the concert my father would have been unhappy, if 
he had known, He was so bound up by my singing. Then 
I came back to New York and gave up all concerts for a 
time. I couldn't pull myself together. A little later, how- 


ever, I sang in the hospitals for the Stage Woman’s War 
Relief, I did operatic arias down to ‘Sweet and Pretty’ and 
‘Jazz Baby.’ The other day I was thinking how I spent 
Christmas a year ago. I appeared in ‘Aida’ in Boston, 
while the year before I sang in the wards and at two per- 
formances at Grand Central Palace for the soldiers. After 
the show was over, they called for me again and I did their 
requests. When I came home I was joyful, knowing I had 
made those dear, sweet things happy. As a result of that 
work for the boys, I had all kinds of offers to go into 
musical comedy and vaudeville, but I preferred to keep on 
building up artistically for the future, despite the fact 
that they said I could go out and be another Sophie 
Tucker.” 
A Busy Season Aneap. 

Miss Stover smiled, going on a second later: “With 
concerts here and there and my teaching, I have managed 
now to have my own home, with another girl, who is an 
accompanist, and I soon am to leave on a Western tour. 
I shall sing several times on the way out to Oregon, where 
I will appear with the Portland Symphony, being engaged 
to sing on the course with De Gorgoza, May Peterson, Lhe- 
vinne and Moiseiwitsch, through the advice of someone 
who heard me sing in ‘Aida’ in Boston. When I return 
to New York I shall have fourteen appearances with a 
well known organization, announcement of which will be 
made later. Lately I have been giving musicales through- 
out the State at which I have given a little preliminary 
chat on the composers on my program and an explanation 
of the beauties of their particular songs. I am told this 
discussion makes the program 300 per cent. more interest- 
ing, and besides it is a good advertisement for the American 
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“Her voice is recognized for its 
fine quality and her singing always 
affords enjoyment.” 


—New York World. 
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composer. In this respect, I might say that I have developed 
a very definite idea, the same as I have in teaching.” 

CONCERTS FOR THE Present; PerHaps Opera Later. 

“Have you aspirations for opera?” asked the writer 
preparing to leave Miss Stover’s attractive studio. 

“Not for the prosent,” she told the writer, “although I 
do enjoy it and am considered the type. Maybe later! At 
present, concerts hold me—the highest form of art.” 

As the writer and Miss Stover reached the door, the 
telephone in the next room rang noisily and the soprano 
hurriedly excused herself, saying: “I just had it put in 


yesterday and I have ‘telephone-itis. J. 


Dr. Wolle Lecturing and Concertizing 


During the week of February 13 Dr. J. Fred Wolle, the 
eminent organist and director of the Bethlehem Bach 
Festivals, gave lecture recitals before the members of the 
Fransohnian Musical Society, Sayre, Pa., and the B Sharp 
Musical Club at Utica, N. Y. ashington’s Birthday he 
was heard in an organ recital in Wesley Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Bethlehem. The middle of this month will 
find him giving a recital in Stroudburg, Pa. 


Interest Centers in Telmanyi’s American Tour 


America has had violinists of every nationality and 
every creed, and concert-goers have been given an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the outstanding works of violin litera- 
ture from every angle of approach. To Telmanyi, how- 
ever, belongs the distinction of being one of the first 
great visiting Hungarian violinists, and the advance an- 
nouncement of his American tour in the autumn of 1921 
has been received with utmost interest. Nothing handi- 
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caps @ stfatige artist more than a comparison with geniuses, 
either dead or living, but ignoring this fact, ino 
critics have pronounced Telmanyi’s art as having some- 
thing in common with that of Joachim and Wilhelmj. 
This praise has a deep significance to an earlier genera- 
tion of concert-goers, but to the present one, Tehnanyi’s 
violin must speak for itself. This it will undoubtedly 
do, for no artist could achieve the sensational success in 
the pray gs of musical Europe without being able to 
transfer his art and personality just as vividly to a new 
field as receptive as is this country. 


Paul Kochanski’s Recital March 9 


Paul Kochanski, violinist, who will appear in recital in 
Acolian Hall, Wednesday afternoon, March 9, is a Pole, 
born at Warsaw thirty-two years ago. He is a pupil of 
the Polish master, Emil Mlynarski, and of the Belgian, 
Cesar Thomson, and is the possessor of the much coveted 
Premier Prix avec la plus grande distinction de Bruxelles. 
Mr. Kochanski’s American debut was made at the concert 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch 


PAUL KOCHANSKI, 
Violinist. 


conducting, in Carnegie Hall, February 14, when the unani- 
mous verdict of the press and public pronounced him an 
artist of remarkable powers. The critic of the New York 
Times said that “without reservation no new violinist of 
the season has made at the outset such an impression.” 

When nineteen years of age Mr, Kochanski made his 
London debut, and two years later he was appointed pro- 
fessor of the Conservatory of Music at Warsaw. He has 
appeared in concert in the principal capitals of Europe, 
and has toured France, England, Germany, Russia, Po- 
land, Spain, Greece, Turkey and Egypt. 

Mr. Kochanski was a professor of the Conservatory of 
Music of Petrograd, which post he held from 1915 to 1918, 
When the Bolsheviks came into power he was ordered to 
appear in many public recitals and concerts in Petrograd, 
receiving in payment the food cards of the revolution. 
After two years of this servitude he made an attempt to 
leave Russia. He was arrested at Kieff and commanded 
to serve as professor in the Kieff Conservatory. 

Late in December, 1919, Mr. Kochanski succeeded in 
reaching Warsaw. There he gave several recitals and 
appeared fourteen times with the principal orchestras of 
Poland. In October, 1920, he reached London, the scene 
of his professional debut thirteen years previous. He has 
recently given four recitals in London and has played with 
the London Symphony Orchestra under Albert Coates, 

Mr. Kochanski’s program for his first recital, March 9, 
will include the first performance in this country of Karol 
Szymanowski's “Notturno,” also Melodie Arabe by Gla- 
zounow, and Paganini’s “Campanella,” the last two being 
arranged by Mr. Kochanski, 


Irene Wilder at Haywood Institute 


On January 20, Irene Wilder, contralto of Burlington, 
Vt., sang before a select and critical audience of musicians, 
who were informally invited by Frederick H. Haywood 
to hear her in a program of American songs which were 
interpreted in a style and with a command of voice pro- 
nounced by members of the gathering as thoroughly 


artistic and promising of a very bright future. Miss 
Wilder is soon to take up permanent headquarters in New 
York to pursue her studies with Frederick Haywood at 
the Haywood Institute of Universal Song. 


Harrison-Irvine Pupil in Recital 
Helen Desmond appeared in a piano recital at Stieff 
Hall, Baltimore, Md., on the evening of Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 15. The program concluded with Mana-Zucca’s 
concerto, the orchestral parts being played on the, second 
pase by Miss Desmond’s teacher, Jessamine Harrison- 
rvine, 


Baird Plays for Audience of 1,800 


_ Before an audience of about 1,800 people, Martha Baird, 
pianist, scored a distinct success when she appeared at the 
Globe concert at Stuyvesant High School on the evening 
of February 23. She was programmed for two groups of 
numbers, to which she added three encores. 


FAMOUS TENOR 


Available for Concerts 
Personal R e: Arthur Spizzi 
1482 Broadway, New York 
Mgt.: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th St., New York 
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ZOELLNER QUARTE 


Tenth 
Consecutive 
Season 
in America 
1921-22 
Tour 
Now ‘Booking 








Eighty-three 
Concerts 
Filled This Season 


OVER 
Eleven Hundred 
Concerts Played 

in America 





As W. L. Hupparp, of the Chicago Puitie Hace, of the Boston Herald, em- The New York Evening Mail made a 
Daily Tribune, recently stated: “The phasized appreciation of the art of the most concise statement in saying: “The 
Zoellner Quartet has carried throughout Zoellner Quartet by saying: “This re- Zoellners are a most remarkable com- 
the United States the message of beauty markable quartet presents a strong bination of talent.” One can also 

at ‘ hye ensemble and unity of artistic purpose attribute their great success to this fact 
that lies in string quartet music. rarely found.” alone. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 
Aeolian Hall, New York 1415 Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


Brilliant Young Soprano 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


In Opera, Concert and Oratorio 
This Young Artist Has Proven Herself Master of Her Art 








The Late James Gibbons Huneker, of the New York World, Jan. 30, 1921: 

“Margery Maxwell possesses a light, pure soprano and piped prettily.” 
Ruth Miller, of the Chicago Daily Tribune: 

“Margery Maxwell is growing by leaps and bounds. 
than that ballad-like little plea she makes as Lauretta to Gianni Schicchi 
of applause for it.” 

Mr. Edward C. Moore, of the Chicago Daily Journal: 

“Margery Maxwell gave a sparkling performance of Musetta, her first attempt at the role, 
good a one that she ought easily to rank as the first Musetta of the land.” 
Maurice Rosenfeld, of the Chicago Daily News: 

“The Antonio of Margery Maxwell gave this Chicago singer one of her real opportunities 
made a very pretty and youthful figure, and her high lyric soprano rang out fresh and pure in the music 
of her part. She made a distinct success.” 

“Her Nedda is a cleverly worked out presentation both as to its musical presentment 
dramatic quality. Her bird song came forth clear and brilliantly.” 


The Evening Mail, Galesburg, Illinois: 
rhe 


One could not ask for a loyelier bit of singing 
She received a hearty round 


and so 


She 


as well as its 


“Her voice is a pure lyric soprano, wonderfully sweet in quality and true in pitch delicate 
tones were exquisite but her voice was equally beautiful in powerful passages. Whether singing the 
It is 


simplest love song or the more dramatic numbers, Miss Maxwell’s voice has an equal charm 
delightfully fresh and pure and she projects her own charming personality into her singing which 
renders it doubly enjoyable.” 

The Nebraska State Journal, Lincoln, Nebraska: 

“Miss Margery Maxwell possesses a beautiful voice of good range and quality, particularly in the 
high tones and of a dramatic intensity, and gives promise of development into a dramatic soprano of 
unusual ability.” 

The Enid Daily, Enid, Oklahoma: 

“Margery Maxwell has a clear, high voice of exceptional sweetness which was heard to advantage in 
‘The Messiah’ solos. Miss Maxwell's experience as choir soloist and as oratorio singer was evidenced 
in her interpretations of Handel’s music. Her audience was with her from the first note.” 


Exclusive Management: HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON .- - - - - New York—Chicago 
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It was with no attempt at a joke that a singer last 
week included, in the same group, “Who Knows,” 
by Stickles, and then “I Know,” by Ferrari. 

@ 

(he london Musical Herald has been incorporated 
with the London Musical News, and the weekly 
now appears as The Musical News and Herald, 
under the editorship of Edwin Evans. Good luck 
contemporary ! 

om > - 

They liked Felix Weingartner so much in South 
America that Walter Mocchi will take him there 
ayvain for next season to conduct symphonic concerts 
in Buenos Aires and Montevideo, as well as have 
charge of the German operatic repertory in all South 
\merican cities where the Mocchi company appears, 

~-— <>--— = 


to our newest 


Paderewski was at the Rachmaninoff recital last 
Saturday at Carnegie Hall, and the audience ap- 
plauded the Polish ex-premier as loudly as they did 
the Russian pianist. Most of those present, how- 
ever, rather would hear Paderewski play his own 
minuet than read about his futile performances as 
a statesman, 

———&® 

Whether or not one agrees with the things that 
are written in The Chesterian, that bright London 
monthly of music with decided modernistic tenden- 
cies, its articles are very timely and its list of con- 
iributors includes the name of a great many of the 
best known European writers on music. It is a 
paper that deserves to be better known in this 
country than it is, and the Boston Music Co., which 
has just taken the American representation for it, 
promises to attend to that. 

ince, 

Kk. F. Albee has been called far-seeing man, 
aml he is, A study of the various bills that he is 
offering at the chain of vaudeville houses under his 
direction, both in and outside of New York, dis- 
closes the fact that he believes the public should be 
treated to a taste of acts of “the better kind.” In 
years past, now and then, he presented some well- 
known concert or operatic artists, and did so with 
excellent results—for both the public and the box 
office—and today he is offering a greater number 
of such high-class acts, because he has found that 
his audiences fully appreciate them. In New York 
last week and the week before, Dorothy Jardon, 
formerly prima donna of the Chicago Opera, at- 
tracted large audiences, Her finely arranged act, 
consisting of a little bit of opera, concert and lighter 
song literature, delivered in her inimitable style, 
with beauty of voice and charm of manner, always 
succeeded in arousing merited appreciation. E, F, 


MAUD POWELL’S VIOLIN 
LOANED TO MORINI 


H. Godfrey Turner, the husband and for 
many years the manager of the late Maud 
Powell, the most distinguished of women 
violinists, heard Erika Morini recently and 
admired her playing so greatly that he decided 
to aid her to the extent of lending her Maud 
Powell's famous violin, an exceptionally fine 
Guadagnini, until Miss Morini was able to find 
one to meet the exacting demands of the public 
career of a virtuoso, or at least during her 
stay in America. 

Miss Morini did not misunderstand this 
intention, but accepted the violin as a tem- 
porary loan with gratitude, well realizing the 
importance of playing upon an instrument 
whose quality would aid in the production of 
a really fine tone. 


Certain members of the daily press seem, 
however, to have misconstrued Mr. Turner’s 
intentions, or to have received erroneous in- 
formation in the matter, for they announced 
that Mr. Turner had presented the violin to 
Miss Morini, and that, furthermore, in so 
doing he had carried out the instructions of 
Maud Powell, who had expressed the wish 
that her violin be given to a great woman artist. 


Mr. Turner requests the Mustcat Courier 
to correct these erroneous statements and to 
place the matter in its true light, which is, as 
already stated, that the violin is to be used 
by Miss Morini as a temporary loan during 
her present American tour, 











Albee deserves much credit! Dorothy Jardon, too, 
comes in for her share, giving as she does the very. 
best that is within her to the thousands that attend 
these performances. 


According to Murdock Pemberton, official prog- 
nosticator for the Hippodrome, Belle Story, the 
prima donna of the big house, has sung to more 
persons than any other artist on record. She has 
been there for five productions and has sung in 
more than 2,000 performances, at which no smaller 
total than eleven million persons have been present. 

specnnensilipealeaien 

Wilhelm Hansen, of Copenhagen, today one of 
the largest music publishing houses in Europe, has 
a new Sibelius symphony—the fifth—on the presses. 
It is expected to appear next month. European 
performances of it are already scheduled for 
London, Stockholm, Copenhagen, and Helsingfors. 
American orchestras will be particularly interested 
in it, in view of the fact that the distinguished 
composer is to spend next winter in this country. 

— oO 


Vienna may be starving but it seems to feed on 
some wild musical stories. One of them is in the 
Vienna Tageblatt of recent date, which tells its 
readers that Erika Morini, the young violinist, is 
receiving $6,000 per concert for her American 
recitals. The Tageblatt even goes to the trouble of 
translating the fee into Kronen, the amount being 
3,900,000! Comment is superfluous. 

—- © -— 


According to a St. Louis paper, discussing the 
orchestra question in its own city, brought to the 
fore by the death of Max Zach, the salary of opera- 
tic conductor in the United States appears to have 
been standardized at $30,000. Ossip Ga brilowitsch, 
says the paper, “enjoys an annual salary said to be 
in the neighborhood of $35,000;” but Stock (Chi- 
cago), Monteux (Boston), Stokowksi (Philadel- 
phia), Oberhoffer (Minneapolis), and Stransky 
(New York) receive $30,000 apiece. Upon which 
one can only comment: “Ts that so!” 

sacs anninanatis 


There has been and continues to be a great deal 
of talk about the Manhattan Opera House being 
sold. Mrs. Hammerstein has beén driven finan- 
cially into a corner where she needs the money and 
rumor says this, that or the other interest is likely 
to acquire the property. The price, to cover the 
liens and the sum recently adjudged to Mrs. Ham- 
merstein’s step-daughters, will have to be about one 
million dollars, to leave anything appreciable over 
for her. To us it would seem that the logical pur- 
chaser would be Fortune Gallo, who already is 
interested both as mortgagor and lessee, who has 
kept the house to its original purposes this season 
by putting his own San Carlo Company and Pav- 
lowa into it and also by being instrumental in 
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bringing the Chicago Opera there, and who could 
be depended upon as no other to keep on in the fine 
tradition of Oscar Hammerstein. 

a en 


We do not recall seeing mentioned in any of the 
Huneker biographies the fact that he had been made 
an Honorary Citizen of the City of Vienna, a dis- 
tinction of which he was quite proud and one which, 
up to the time he received it (before the war), 
had been conferred upon very few, if any, other 
native-born Americans. It was awarded him by 
the city authorities on account of the appreciation of 
Vienna which he frequently showed in his writings. 

ahrniltbinnn ents 


The London Daily Mirror publishes a report 
which we have not seen confirmed anywhere else, 
that Vaslav Nijinsky, the celebrated Russian dancer, 
died recently in a sanatorium at Vienna as the result 
of disease contracted when interned at Budapest 
during the war. Nijinsky was in America several 
years ago with the Diaghileff Ballet, the most nota- 
ble work which he did here being the creation of 
the ingenious ballet to Richard Strauss’ “Till Eulen- 
spiegel,” given by the organization at the Manhattan 


Opera House. 
——-@ —-- -- 


MORE CHICAGO OPERAP 


Herbert M, Johnson, formerly executive director 
of the Chicago Opera Association, spent most of 
last week in New York, sailing on Saturday with 
Mrs. Johnson for Italy. Mr. Johnson said that he 
had been attracted by Italy when there on business 
before and now intends to spend a vacation of sev- 
eral months there with complete leisure to enjoy 
himself. However, the rumor will not down that 
Mr. Johnson’s visit is not purely one of pleasure. 
It is said that certain interests in Chicago feel that 
there is room there for more opera than the city 
now supports—or fails to support—and proposes to 
put a seeond company in the field, not in competi- 
tion with the present organization, but to tour for 
part of the season and to come into Chicago, prob- 
ably at the Studebaker Theater, when the Chicago 
Opera Association has left for its New York season. 
Those behind Mr. Johnson are said to have plenty 
of money and to be entirely willing to spend it. It 
is also said that a prominent member of the Chicago 
Opera Association staff will become associated with 
the new venture. Of all of which more anon, There 
appears, however, to be basis for the report. 





MORE OPERATIC PREDICTIONS 


At the end of the season of 1921-22, Mary 
Garden will resign as General Director of the 
Chicago Opera Association. Next season, 
although it may be impossible to put the com- 
pany on a paying basis, at least every cent that 
is spent will be scrupulously accounted for. 
Much criticism has been directed at the man- 
agement for the mistakes in the box office at 
the Manhattan Opera House and for the policy 
pursued by certain persons in the front of the 
house. These mistakes will be rectified next 
season, as there will be new men in these posi- 
tions. 


Among the artists who are not expected to 
return to the Chicago fold next season are 
Alessandro Bonci, Dorothy Francis, Carlo 
Galeff, Yvonne Gall, and Titta Ruffo. 
Artists already reengaged are Mme. Galli- 
Curci (for five weeks in Chi ), a Raisa, 
George Baklanoff, Virgilio Lazzari, Lucien 
Muratore, Giacomo, Rimini, and Tito Schipa. 
Among new artists already secured are Miss 
McCormic, a young coloratura from Chicago, 
who looks very much like Mary Garden when 
she was a girl; Edith Mason and Josef 
Schwarz, the baritone. 


Lina Cavallieri will make her reentry on 
the operatic stage and her debut with the Chi- 
cago company will be as Charlotte to her hus- 
band’s Werther, in Massenet’s “Werther.” 


“Pelleas et Melisande” will be revived, with 
Mary Garden as Melisande and Muratore as 
Pelleas. 


Gino Marinuzzi sails for Italy on March 9, 
en route to Brazil, where he will conduct this 
summer. He will not return to Chicago next 
season but expects to be in America again the 
following year. In the meantime, through 
arrangement with David Belasco, he will com- 
pose an operatic version of “The Son Daugh- 
ter,” which will be produced in New York. 


RENE Devries. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


VARIATIONETTES 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


Paris has as good music criticism as money can 
buy. ; 
nee 

Artists hope for truth in criticism, but desire 
praise. 

zRe 

When Richard Strauss and his orchestra played 
here at Wanamaker’s several years ago, some watery- 
eyed purists accused him of degrading music. 
Today those same objectors would listen gravely to 
a symphonic number at a movie house and a few 
moments later shriek uproariously with laughter 
over the picture of Charlie Chaplin being hit in the 
face with a pumpkin pie or a volley of hot cereal. 

nen e 

So far as real art is concerned, some of the ultra- 
modernistic compositions might justifiably be called 
musical smoke screens. 

ze,e 

According to the New York American funny 
man, music cannot be used as a substitute for liquor, 
as has been suggested, because in that event: 

Any man caught carrying a piano player roll home under 
his arm or on the hip shall be arrested forthwith. 

All phonographs bought since the Volstead law went into 
effect shall be confiscated by enforcement officers. 

It shall be unlawful to transport a slide trombone from 
one place to another, 

Carrying a mouth organ on the person shall be construed 
as a violation of the law and shall be punishable by im- 
prisonment. 

Bass viols may be used as dog houses or bird houses, but 
for no other purpose. 

The present brand of musical comedies may continue, as 
they contain only one-half of one per cent. music. 

Ukulele music shall be regarded as rank poison. 

All the old brands, including “Sweet Adeline,” “So Long, 
Ladies,” “Farewell, My Own True Love” and “My Bonnie 
Lies Over the Ocean,” shall be declared subject to confisca- 
coe and it shall be unlawful to be found in possession of 
them. 

Men shall not be allowed to brew grand opera at home, 
and it shall not be sold in any public place. 

nme 

Paderewski says that he likes jazz. 
last it will become popular. 

nem 

Caruso will sing again next fall at the Metro- 
politan, says a bulletin from that institution. This 
puts the man who dictated the bulletin in the many- 
sided role of doctor, prophet, consoler, propagandist, 
and good business man. 

eRe, 

“Several weeks ago,” purple-pencils J. P. F., “you 
wrote that parlor pianists always perform longer 
than singers or violinists. It just struck me that 
the pianists do not perform longer than the others 
—it only seems longer.” 

eRe, 

At the Manhattan Opera the other evening—so 
the story runs—Mrs. Percy and her husband, the 
doctor, were attending a performance of “The Love 
of Three Kings.” When the sinister finale of the 
second act had been reached, and the old king bore 
off the strangled Fiora on his shoulder, Dr. Percy 
turned to his enthusiastic wife and said: “I don’t 
see why you are applauding. I consider Mary 
Garden’s acting very inartistic in this scene because 
it is unreal. A new corpse never is as stiff as 
Mary Garden portrays. Rigor mortis does not set 
in for several hours after death.” Mrs. Percy de- 
fended her favorite hotly. “I have no doubt that 
Mary Garden knows how the corpse ought to act,” 
she said, “but most probably she can’t make herself 
more limp on account of her corsets.” Just then 
a woman, sitting in front of the couple, snorted, 
turned around, and exclaimed: “I can’t listen any 
longer to such nonsense. Miss Garden is in an 
opera house and not in a clinic. Her public likes 
the death scene exactly as she does it. Further- 
more, sir,”—and this with frigid severity—‘Miss 
Garden never wears corsets.” Slightly embarrassed, 
Dr. Percy replied: “Thank you. You seem to be 
so well posted on the subject that I bow to your 
information.” “I ought to be well posted,” came 
the sharp retort. “I’m Miss Garden’s maid.” 

ee 

Kussewitzky, who died of starvation in Russia 
and later was murdered by the Bolsheviki, conducted 
several concerts recently in London with great 
success. 


Good! At 


zee 
F. P. A., the New York Tribune humorist and 
poet, had the attached in his column last week : 
This is, as has been pointed out, an age of specialization ; 


but there appears to be no musical garage in town where an 
artist, as the vaudeville folk say, can have a harmonica re- 
treaded. 

eee 


As yet we have seen no charts or tables in the 
daily papers to illustrate how much Caruso’s illness 
is costing him per minute, hour, week, and month. 

mReR 

A man in Wheeling, W. Va., is said to have 
squared the circle. Now the only fitting task that 
remains for his abilities is to solve the plot of 
Mozart’s “Magic Flute.” 

eRe” 

When hymns are sung out of tune in a whining 
voice and played with wrong harmonies on a tinpan 
piano—as in the apartment next door while we are 
doing this Sunday writing—we wonder whether the 
Almighty enjoys the recital and intends to reward 
the performers. 

meme 

“Musicuss” desires to know “whether, if ‘Monna 
Vanna’ were called ‘Mon Havana,’ it would not 
draw better?” 

eRe” 

Which makes us reflect that some musical person- 
ages are like cigars—the more you puff them, the 
smaller they get. 

RR 

And, reading the news that Plunket Greene, the 
baritone, allows smoking at his London recitals, 
further cogitation is forced upon us to the effect 
that no critic will be able to say that the perform- 
ance was lacking in fire. 

ReRme 

Nilly (at violin recital)—“What do you think 
of his double-stopping ?” 

Willy—“Fine; but I’d like it much better if he 
stopped entirely.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING, 
—— 
WASTE IN CHICAGO OPERA 


From Chicago comes word that General C, G. 
Dawes, one of the Board of Directors of the Chicago 
Opera Association, in a talk before the Friends of 
Opera at the annual meeting of that society, stated 
that the list of novelties which are produced each 
season would have to be cut materially, and that the 
useless expenditures of money which has charac- 
terized the management in the past would have to 
stop. He praised the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold F. McCormick, and said they contributed 
a million dollars to the company during its ten 
years of existence. 

To a reporter of the Musica, Courter, Mary 
Garden stated that at the end of next season she 
would resign as General Manager of the Chicago 
Opera Association, but that she hoped at the time 
to leave the organization in a far better shape than 
when she took charge, as money, she said, was not 
thrown out of the window but really tramped under 
foot by those who engaged at exorbitant prices some 
of the artists, and who spent lavishly other people’s 
money. 

Miss Garden did not give any name or quote any 
figure, but this writer is conversant with some of 
the facts. Mme. Besanzoni, contralto, it is said, 
was engaged by the Chicago Opera Association last 
season for fourteen performances at $600 each. 
In Chicago she sang three times—Amneris in 
“Aida,” Pierroto in “Linda,” and the title role in 
Thomas’ “Mignon.” In New York she had a lone 
performance as Elgiza in “Norma.” That is four 
performances out of fourteen; thus, if the figure 
be right, $6,000 was paid to her for the ten per- 
formances she did not sing. Of course, Mme. 
Besanzoni’s case is not the only one. This writer 
estimates that at least $70,000 was paid this year as 
fees to artists who did not sing for their money. 
Another case is that of Morin, the French con- 
ductor, whose money was paid him by the week, 
and who conducted only once or twice in New York. 
Several of the tenors and baritones who are paid 
big sums of money per performance did not sing 
out their contracts. ‘The most conspicuous case was 
the one of Bonci, who, though engaged for several 
performances, only sang one, appearing as Rudolfo 
in “Bohéme.” Gino Marinuzzi, although he did 
not have any written contract for the spring tour, 
compelled the management to pay him half the fee 
that would have been paid him had he gone on that 
tour with the company. The amount paid him was 
$5,000. If all the amounts of money known to 
have been wasted would be written here, the McCor- 
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micks and other backers of the opera would be sur- 
prised to see how little a deficit would have to be 
paid at the end of an operatic season. 

Waste is as expensive as lack of knowledge. 
Many new operas have been presented in Chicago 
that have cost a fortune for mounting, and most of 
those operas were predicted as failures, even before 
seeing the footlights of the Auditorium in Chicago, 
as they had met with no success in Europe. Some 
of those so-called novelties which cost thousands 
and thousands of dollars to produce were only given 
a few hearings and the scenery then relegated to the 
warerooms, where it will sleep the slumber of 
death, as a revival is out of the question with such 
a manager as Mary Garden at the helm. 

Honest men who waste money are as guilty as 
dishonest ones who appropriate to themselves that 
which belongs to others. Both are a detriment to 
the welfare of any organization. 


<> 


* VAN DYKE RAGS RAG TIME 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton University, 
drove another nail in the coffin of “jazz” in a recent 
address to the National Education Association, In 
his talk he associated “jazz” with immoral art and 
characterized it as “invented by demons for the 
torture of imbeciles.” He also stated that “good 
music is caused by and fosters high emotions. It 
is hard to have high thoughts of ‘jazz.’ The glutton 
cannot sing of his inner thoughts or the miser of 
his gold and produce real music, but the patriot can 
sing of his country.” 

Is “jazz” the expression of the inner feeling of the 
glutton and miser? And who ever yet heard of a 
patriotic song being good music? Perhaps “The 
Star Spangled Banner” or the “Marseillaise” is Dr. 
Van Dyke’s idea of real music? It would be hard 
to find any musicians to agree with him, and most 
musicians, even lovers of the classics, would prob- 
ably prefer “jazz.” 

After all, what is “jazz” but humor? The whole 
thing started as a musical joke. In the good old 
days of horse cars (with straw on the floor to keep 
your feet warm) the farmer’s band, or rube band, 
or hick band, used to be a feature of the circus and 
between the acts at theaters where farces were 
played. They used slides on the trombone just as 
they do now, paper mutes to produce a rattle on 
brass and string instruments, squealing E flat clari 
nets, and many other features, including occasional 
groans by members of the orchestra. 

It was all very funny and very innocent just as is 
“jazz” music today. The idea that the freedom of 
the modern dance has anything to do with the sort 
of music to which it is performed is too stupid for 
words. It might just as well be claimed that music 
by Beethoven or Chopin or Tschaikowsky is im 
moral because it is “interpreted” by a dancer who 
reads into it a reflection of his or her own sensu 
ousness., 

“Invented by demons for the torture of imbe- 
ciles,” says Dr. Van Dyke of “jazz.” No doubt he 
himself is easily tortured by it. 


— —@-—-- - 
WHILE CHICAGO SLEEPS 


Are our Western neighbors slackening? They 
used to be very keen, even rabid, when people and 
things they liked were about. When the great 
Lieder singer Willner made his sensational Ameri- 
can tour some years ago, they vied with New York 
in their demands for him and all former recital rec- 
ords were broken. Yet now that Australia has 
produced and sent us another such artist—singing 
in the same fervent way similar programs but the 
better for being in English and thus intelligible to 
all; who has also made a sensation in New York 
and was unanimously hailed by the critics as singing 
like Willner, some saying even better, and who was 
given enough publicity to reach from here to the 
coast—it seems Chicago has not heard. We tremble 
to think what publicity must be needed these days 
for Chicago to hear. But it will be interesting to 
learn what Chicago says when it does—for here is 
something very much after its own heart. 


— —@—- . 
CONGRATULATIONS, ENRICO! 


Heartiest congratulations to Enrico Caruso on his 
forty-eighth birthday, which took place last Sunday, 
February 27, although a good many books give the 
day of his nativity incorrectly as February 25. 
May he live long and prosper! The famous tenor 
is making a tremendous fight against heavy odds. 
His condition continues favorable. The pulmonary 
symptoms are abating, but his fever continues, 
although less than before. 
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TOO MANY MUSICIANS 


Not too many amateurs, not too many first-rate 
professionals, not too many music lovers, but too 
many, far too many, would-be musicians, inefficient, 
untalented hangers-on, semi-professionals, failures. 

Oh! the beautiful, stupid dreams of youth! The 
glamor of the musical career! The hopes and 
projects of our boys and girls—of fathers and 
mothers for their boys and girls. Innocent phan- 
tasies, one might think, worthy ambitions. But, 
alas, they are neither—neither innocent nor worthy ; 
not always. All too often they are a detriment and 
a curse, a crime of crass ignorance and unforgivable 
stupidity which results in the complete and utter 
ruin and destruction of human lives and human 
hopes. 

There is no more bitter tragedy in all the wide 
world than the tragedy that haunts the footsteps 
of many a would-be musician. Think not that this 
is exaggeration! If you believe that tragedy and 
misery lie in the degradation of hopeless de§pair, 
poverty and failure, you will know that it lies close 
to the door of fruitless aspiration. 

Our pity is aroused by the fate of these miserable 
hangers-on who beg for a crumb at the door of 
music’s temple, who gaze at themselves in the mirror 
of their own madness and believe themselves worthy. 
After all, they are themselves deceived, and they 
alone are the sufferers. Yet some there are who 
might be turned away from their folly before it 1s 
too late were they not utterly stubborn, self- 
opinionated, almost wickedly perverse. 

What are we to think of a boy of nineteen who 
writes that his “playing does not show any too much 
talent,” but feels himself ill used because his family 
objects to his embracing a musical career, and be- 
lieves that if he could go to Europe and get into 
the proper environment he would surely succeed? 

This is a wholly typical case. If it is not the 
misguided boy or girl it is the misguided parent; 
and this sort of self-deception is as common on 
the part of parents as it is on the part of children, 
as common on the part of middle-aged, would-be 
artists as it is with the young and foolish—as if 
the old were not foolish! 

The “tragic decision,” as one teacher has called it! 
The making up of one’s mind to adopt the musical 
career, to force the child into the musical career! 

Certainly everyone should study music—every- 
one! There should be many more amateurs than 
there are, many more music lovers capable of play- 
ing at least the simpler pieces of the classical com- 
posers. But the amateur scarcely exists, music for 
the mere pleasure of it is almost an unknown quan- 
tity, and this in spite of the fact that America, 
judged by the amount of money that is spent on it 
—for the purchase of pianos, phonographs, sheet 
music, concert tickets and music lessons—is the 
most musical country in the world. 

It is the madness of professionalism, the desire 
to shine, to be in the public eye, to escape the stigma 
of being merely one of the masses. It is the desire 
for success. It is the desire of an unromantic race 
for romance, the romance that they believe lies in 
all things even remotely connected with the stage 
and the studio, 

And it is the desire for some earning, for ulti- 
mate wealth. The young man or woman who might 
be a real asset to the community as a first rate 
amateur prefers rather to be a second rate profes- 
sional. The girl or boy who lends his small voice 
and smaller musicianship to the country choir, 
dreams of being a Tetrazzini or a Caruso. 

They borrow or beg enough money to get to New 
York or Paris or Berlin for a year or two of study 
-—a year or two when six or eight or ten would not 
be too many. And then they return home to enter 
upon their career without sufficient funds to tide 
them qver the waiting years, without sufficient funds 
to engage the services of a manager or to advertise 
themselves. 

A lawyer, a doctor, a dentist, knowing that there 
will be years of waiting, provides himself with 
funds for this contingency—the musician never! 
The musician invariably puts all that he has into his 
education and then, even when he possesses real 
merit, finds himself unable to get a footing for want 
of a working capital. 

Those who have real talent cannot, indeed, be 
blamed for assuming this risk. But how many have 
real talent? _ How many are there whose failure to 
become musicians would mean a real loss to the 
world of music? 

Very, very few! Not one in a hundred thou- 
sand ! And as for the great talents, the supreme 
lights who glow solitary and alone above the rest 
of their kind, they number less than one in a hun- 
dred million ! 


MUSICAL COURIER 


The idea that only those who have talent for music 
should study music is one of those errors that arose 
in America as a result of our ignorance, our Puritan- 
ism, and the bitter struggle our pioneer forefathers 
had to wrest a living from the uncut forests and arid 
plains of the new continent. With our prosperity 
and the admission of art into our scheme of life, 
these traditions are gradually fading out. Today 
the public schools see to it that every child has the 
advantage of music study. The value of music as 
a refining and socializing influence and of rhythm 
as the one possible means of liberating subconscious 
activities and conscious inhibitions, has been univer- 
sally recognized. It has become possible for every 
real talent to be recognized early in life. These real 
talents spring ahead of the others by leaps and 
bounds. They Jearn in an hour that for which the 
ordinary child requires a year. 

It is not a mere matter of liking, not mere lazy 
enjoyment or romantic attachment, but a solid fact, 
just as concrete as big muscles, good health, and 
other purely material, visible and external features. 
There is no guesswork about it, nor any possibility 
of any guesswork. And the idea of mothers and 
fathers bringing a child of twelve years of age to a 
teacher to know if he or she has talent and ought to 
embrace the musical career strikes one as being 
passing absurd. If a child of this age has a real 
talent it must be manifest even to unmusical parents. 

But it is at times just the more or less musical 
parents—ambitious parents—who are most cruel to 
their helpless children. Parents who hope to have 
a musical child very easily deceive themselves into 
the belief that there is real talent where there is none 
at all. Then, to satisfy their own ambitions, they 
set to work systematically to destroy what they have 
created. 

There ought to be, and some day there will be, 
a commission on music education attached to every 
school board, a commission to insist upon a musical 
career for the rare talent, to insist upon an ordinary 
school education, including music, for the average 
pupil. 

Meantime, until that millennium arrives, let boys 
and girls of nineteen or any other age “whose play- 
ing does not show any too much talent” adopt some 
profession or trade other than music and join the 
growing ranks of the happy, contented and success- 


ful amateur. 
a 


A NEW INVENTION 


Our Parisian contemporary, “Musique et Instru- 
ments,” gives details of the newly patented inven- 
tion of an improved music roll for mechanical 
pianos, This music roll is to be proyided with a 
brief verbal description of the music and a series of 
pictures which come into view successively as the 
piece progresses. These aids are intended to express 
the thought that the composer had in mind when 
he conceived the music, so that the interpreter, being 
brought into a similar state of mind, may be in- 
spired to give a correct reading of the music. 
Judging by the sort of explanations one reads in 
the program notes of some of our concerts, it may 
well be conceived that these stories and pictures on 
the music rolls, especially on romantic compositions, 
would be amusing reading to say the least of it. 
We await their appareance with gleeful anticipation. 
Soft-soap trade journals please copy! 

a on 


OUR NEW SYMPHONIC POEM 


“A great deal of the music of the present day 
is calculated more to astonish than to please. 
Expression and simplicity are often sacrificed to 
execution, and where good poetry is employed, 
which is not always the case, it is so hacked and 
chopped to pieces that the images it contains are 
not infrequently put to an ignominious death by 
the most cruel tortures.” So wrote Richard East- 
cott in 1793. Glory be! that cruel age is past. 
Simplicity and expression reign supreme in 1921. 
Come back, Eastcott. Richard, be yourself again, 
and listen to our tender symphonic poems. 

When Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and Wagner light the way, 
These glorious, splendid suns make one eternal day ; 


But when poor transient meteors catch our wandering sight, 
We see them swiftly pass to one eternal night. 


The first line dates from 1921, but the rest of 
the verse was published in 1793. 
a HO 


MOZART’S DEAFENING ORCHESTRA 

Wagnerian singers who have become accustomed 
to the sustaining flood of Wagner’s orchestral ac- 
companiment a ei feel lost and unsupported in 
the operas of Mozart, where the voice shows all 
its beauties and defects without a cloak. It is 
amusing to us, therefore, to find Dittersdorf record- 
ing a criticism on Mozart, made by Emperor 
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Joseph, a brother of Marie Antoinette. Said the 
emperor, Joseph II: 

He has only one fault in his pieces for the stage, and his 
singers have very often complained of it—he deafens them 
with his full accompaniment. 

We might understand the fullness of Mozart’s 
accompaniments if we heard them after the operas 
of the period and could live for a few years in 
those old world cities, without trains, engines, 
hooters, steam whistles, motor cars, electric ham- 
mers, telephone bells, or other noises of modern 
civilization. The clicking of a typewriter would 
have been ominously dramatic in a Mozart opera. 


coincoenaiipmepsaies 
COMMON SENSE SCORES 


Under the heading of “Incorrect Nomenclature,” 
the Musical Progress comes out with a strong and 
altogether reasonable plea for the abolition of 
“transposing instruments,” especially in brass bands, 
where their use is a very positive abuse. 

Transposing instruments came into being as a 
result of the desire on the part of writers and 
arrangers to make the work as easy as possible for 
the players. On any of the wood and brass instru- 
ments the player learns one fingering. If, then, he 
is subsequently called upon to play upon one of the 
larger or smaller brothers of this instrument, the 
composer or arranger writes his part so that he 
reads exactly the same fingering for each note as 
on the original instrument. Of course each note 
sounds different. But it is reasonably felt that it 
is easier to accomplish this difficult feat of trans- 
position in the studio at leisure than upon the con- 
cert platform. 

However, there are certain improvements that 
might well be made in the score of the orchestra 
if not of the band. The viola part might, for in- 
stance, be written with the C clef on the third space 
instead of the third line. This would make a trans- 
position of an octave instead of a seventh as at 
present. Also, since no horn is now ever used 
except the F horn, players might learn to read 
ordinary notes in treble and bass clef without trans- 
position. The cello, bassoon and trombone ought 
to use the tenor clef on the third space instead of 
the fourth line, making an octave transposition in- 
stead of a tenth (or, still better, they might both 
pass directly from the bass to the treble clef). 
As for the clarinets, since both B flat and A clari- 
nets are in common use, it is doubtful if trans- 
position can be avoided, although the B flat clarinet 
might be taught to be read and written in C, so that 
the only transposition would be for the clarinet in A. 

The question is, who is to do it? Two things 
stand in the way of it: First, tradition, and, second, 
the fact that it would require for a long time a 
double reading, one for old scores (unless they 
were to be reprinted, which is unlikely, to say the 
least), and one for the new. If ever the musicians 
of the world get together and take a hand in their 
own destiny, instead of being content to be mere 
employees of the rich, of the managers, or of the 
public, they could pass authoritatively upon this and 
many other matters of importance. 

But will they? 


nila ainicnine 
“CONSORTS” 


In 1728 the Hon. Roger North, who had been 
attorney-general to King James II in his younger 
days, wrote his “Memoires of Musick, being some 
Historico-Critticall Collections of that Subject.” 
We select the following remarks on the music of 
John Jenkins as a fine sample of “some” criticism: 

His Fancys were full of ayery points, graves, tripla’s, 
and other variety, and his lesser peices imitated the dulcer 
of Lute lessons, of which he composed multitudes; and 
all that he did, untill his declyning age, was lively, decided, 
and cappriccioso. And of this kind there was horsloads 
of his works; and they were courted becaus his style was 
new, and (for the time) difficult, for he could hardly for- 
a divisions, and some of his consorts was too full of 
them. 


And yet, nevertheless, as it were, the musick of 
John Jenkins and the critticall works of Roger 
North have all “gone west.” 


+ + 
OYEZ! 
Oyez, oyez! List and hark to the words of Sir 
Henry Wood, spake newly at Brighton, England: 


“Women have great talent for the violin. They have a 
wonderful delicacy of touch. They are sincere. They do 
not drink, and they do not smoke so much as men. In 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra they have given a certain tone 
to our rehearsals and a different spirit to our perform- 
ances. Some years ago, when I wanted sixteen players, I 
heard 170 women, and they far overtopped the men in 
technic, and certainly in enthusiasm. Th the future, I 
shall never conduct an orchestra without women.” 
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PARISIANS INDIFFERENT TO ALL 
BUT EATING AND FAIR SEX 





Concert. Life in French Capital Is Said to Be Stagnating— However, Musical Sensations Exist, Most Important of Which 


Is the Success of the Violinist, Huberman—A New Orchestra—Wadler Makes 


Impression—Mark 


Hambourg Attracts Huge Audience 


Paris, February 3, 1921.—Except for an occasional sen- 
sation the concert life of Paris is stagnating. At its best, 
the “city of light” has not been an Eldorado for concert 
artists; indeed it is known to have the “worst pavement” 
of any musical capital of Europe. Today it is worse than 
ever. The indifference of the average Parisian to any- 
thing but eating and the fair sex is truly appalling. Yet 
there are musical sensations, even in Paris, and the sensa- 
tion of the season is Bronislay Huberman. 

Of all artists, violinists afford the greatest personal 
appeal to the French audience. When this fact is coupled 
to the name of Bronislav Huberman the attraction is com- 
plete. The artist's second Paris recital was given to a 
crowded house, whose enthusiasm threatened to surpass 
all previous records. The d’Indy sonata experienced a 
magnificent performance. Indeed, whether in the Bee- 
thoven romances, a Bach sonata or the Saint-Saéns con- 
certo, artistic revelations were the order of the day. Mu- 
sically and temperamentally Huberman is indisputably a 
master. Especially in the Bach sonata he reached heights 
of superb artistry, and earned almost unprecedented ap- 
plause. The Saint-Saéns concerto was another occasion 
for the public, in turn to become virtuoso—in its applause. 
The great Polish violinist was recalled time and time again. 

M. Huberman’s greatest triumph, however, came last 
night at his third Paris concert of the season, sold out 
as usual. That part of the public which attended Huber- 
man’s recital was shaken out of its lethargy most effect- 
ively. It is not for nothing that the Figaro spoke of the 
Polish violinist as being the first to have “tamed the tiger,” 
because Clemenceau is said to have been moved almost to 
tears by the stroke of the violinist’s bow. 

The program opened with the Kreutzer sonata, in which 
Paul Frenkel, the pianist, shared the honors of a truly 
great interpretation, free from exaggeration and trickery. 
It reached its artistic summit in the performance of Bach's 
A minor sonata for violin alone, the fugue of which built 
up—climax upon climax—like a great Gothic edifice, abso- 
lutely swept the great audience, including your correspond- 
ent, off its feet. If comparisons were not odious, we should 
not hesitate to pronounce Huberman the greatest Bach 
player of his generation. The Mendelssohn violin con- 
certo gave him an opportunity for displaying a technic 
that is probably unsurpassed and a tone whose sweetness 
and sonority is unmarred by excessive vibrati or porta- 
menti. The sheer beauty of a simple Mozart adagio almost 
brought tears to one’s eyes, and the audience applauded 
Wagner’s Albumblatt as vociferously as all the other ex- 
clusively German composers on the program. The trenches 
that stopped Ludendorff were gloriously taken by Bee- 
thoven and Bach. 

Speaking of applause, an unusual thing happened after 
the Bach sonata. After thunderous hand clapping which 
brought Huberman out some eight or ten times, silence 
was‘restored for several minutes. All of a sudden, like a 
smouldering fire, it broke forth again and developed into 
another ovation. It was a memorable evening, especially 
when one considers the unappreciative attitude of the 
Parisians. Would there were a dozen Hubermans to stir 
them out of it. But alas, there is only one and the morn- 
ing paper says that he is going to America, 

A New Orcuestra IN Paris. 

One of. the conspicuous features of the present musical 
season of Paris is the Golschmann orchestra, Before the 
advent of young Golschmann, it was often said that Paris- 
ian conductors were conservative, that they followed too 
consistently the so-called traditions. And, indeed, the reins 
of orchestral government were tightly held by the same 
incumbents, decade after decade, one might say. To all 
practical purposes Paris still retained the staid musical 
physiognomy of the days of Berlioz, so far as the younger 
composers were concerned, That there was a real need of 
younger blood is self-evident. ; 

Yet the sudden popularity of young Golschmann, and 
the agitation of newer, more impulsive currents is said to 
have come as a shock to some of the older organizations, 
long since accustomed to consider the orchestral monopoly 
as their undisputed prerogative. It was considered that 
Debussy, Fauré, Ravel, d’Indy, etc., had sounded the far- 
thest limits of musical progress. But when the magnetic 
and assertive young Golschmann organized an orchestra 
and grasped the baton, Paris and the world at large found 
out that another and newer school existed, and that it 
more nearly represents the musical France of today. 

Aside from Erik Satie. the nucleus of the modernists is 
the “big six” (Milhaud, Durey, Honegger, Auric, Mlle. 
Tailleferre and Poulenc). Milhaud is the possessor of an 
orchestral technic undreamed of by an Ornstein or a 
Ravel, and is the sensation of the hour. The other five 
are all representatives of individual tendencies worthy of 
especial menticn in succeeding letters. To be the cham- 
pion of such a group of young modernists is a bold enter- 
prise. Yet the proof that the public is not deaf to the 
performance of new works (though many are lustily 
hissed at first hearing) is not wanting, to judge by the 
attendance at the most recent Golschmann concert. 

A charming rendition of the Mozart G minor symphony 
vas the innocent. prelude to the piéce de resistance : Five 
Pieces for piano and orchestra, by Darius Milhaud. Be- 
fore commenting on it, it should be mentioned that Golsch- 
mann is an equally worthy champion of the old and of the 
new, Rarely does one hear a more noble and individual 
interpretation of this Mozart symphony. Yet a calm re- 
trospection of the splendid Mozart performance soon be- 
came impossible, for pandemonium was due to follow dur- 
ing and between the Milhaud pieces. In them the piano is 
only an accompanying instrument, for the orchestra vir- 
tually ignores the existence of the keyboard instrument and 
resorts to new acrobatics which bring beads of perspira- 
tion to the brow of the average listener. Further comment 
will be seen to be unnecessary. Suffice it to mention that 


the Ravel “Mother Goose” suite which followed seemed but 
a calm and reposeful “classic” by comparison. 


WapbLer MAKES AN IMPRESSION, 


Recent concerts in Paris have been of but sporadic 
nature, and names of international fame have been rare. 
However, a mention of a few of the musical happenings 
may interest numerous readers, A young American violin- 
ist has just recently attracted considerable attention. Mayo 
Wadler was a name unknown in Paris prior to his recital 
at the Salle Gaveau; yet a more sudden bound into local 
favor has seldom followed the debut of an American 
artist. I understand that certain Parisian critics refused 
to attend Wadler’s concert because American composi- 
tions, and particularly such as were based on “ragtime” 
were featured on the program. Whatever the individual 
merit of such compositions, there is no question that their 
performance contributed very considerably to the interest 
shown this young violinist by the social élite. 

Ten February appearances at the Champs Elysées 
theater matinees were the immediate result of featuring 
American works. Whatever the musical value of Bur- 
leigh’s “Indian Snake Dance” or Gardner’s “Canebrake,” 
Wadler’s audience did not fail to demonstrate that his 
American group had afforded a more agreeable half hour 
than many of the other moderns on his program, which 
though more pretentious are undoubtedly less character- 
istic. The public’s manner of expressing this same thought 
was by clamoring for repetitions. Mr. Wadler is a violin- 
ist of substantial qualities—warm tone, flexible bowing, 
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and an excellent musical mentality. Undoubtedly a violin- 


ist of assured career. 
Tue Fast Mr. HAmpoure. 

A concertizer familiar to American audiences is the 
Russian pianist, Mark Hambourg, who seldom fails to 
attract a good audience in Paris, If pianistic colleagues 
of Mr. Hambourg anticipated “stunts” physically beyond 
their own ability at his two Paris recitals, their anticipa- 
tions were gratified, as usual. In the rondo of the Waldstein 
sonata, the Brahms-Paganini variations, the Liszt E major 
polonaise, etc., Mr. Hambourg’s wonderful hand could 
still impose tempi impossible to the average concert pianist. 
While one may not willingly follow the caprices of Ham 
bourg’s strange psychology throughout a recital program, 
yet many were the moments when he commanded the au- 
dience’s entire attention, notably in certain etudes of 
Chopin, where the personality of this virtuoso phenomenon 
found most winning effects—effects wholly individual to 
Mr. Hambourg. 

“Au Tompeau pe Derussy.” 

Another event of unusual interest was a concert in honor 
of Claude Debussy’s memory at the Salle des Agriculteurs. 
It found both contemporaries and public eager to do honor 
to the unique fore-runner of modern French composition. 
The program, however, did but meagre justice to the uni- 
versal veneration of the master. Indeed many of the 
numbers were almost unworthy of the occasion, though, in 
name at least, if not in spirit, all were dedicated to De 
bussy. The most interesting number, “Au tombeau de 
Debussy,” consists of ten pieces, written by ten different 
composers. Goossens, Florent Schmitt, Paul Dukas, de 
Falla, Stravinsky, Malipiero and Ravel are among the com- 
posers represented, and since this combination, at any rate, 
has no trouble in finding a publisher, the work is already 
available to amateurs. 

Although naturally of very unequal merit, many numbers 
of this epic are extremely interesting rythmically and mu- 
sically, and the reception they create in New York, Chi 
cago and elsewhere will be noted with interest. 

H. Erkenperry. 


AT 
SUCCESS 





Henri Marteau’s First Opera, “Meister Schwalbe,” Has Its Premiére—Kahler’s New “Lied”—A Tenor-Composer 


Dresden, January 29, 1921.—The premiére of Joseph Gustav 
Mraczek’s fourth opera, “Ikdar,” just given for the first time 
at the Dresden State Opera, was marked by a huge success in 
which the entire full house joined. Already at the conclusion 
of the second act the composer was forced to respond to 
incessant calls, and at the finish he, librettist Guido Gliick 
and the performers had to appear again and again until 
the lights were:turned out and the audience had to disperse, 
whether they wished to or not. 

The story deals with the perpetual artistic conflict be- 
tween vision and creative power, idea and reality, human 
misunderstandings and desires, and is clothed in dramatic 
qualities of outstanding measure that elevate the text book 
far above the general trend of opera libretti; all the more 
as it offers a lucid and comprehensible sequence with well 
worked out and clearly outlined figures. 

Mraczek’s music keeps us enthralled from first to last. 
It is distinguished by a translucent style of its own, rich 
in original and melodious passages and imbued by a wealth 
of temperament that sweeps the hearer away. It possesses, 
above all, most uncommon nuances of coloring, which are 
plastically brought out by an instrumentation that is nothing 
less than masterly. The rhythms are pregnant and so 
well set forth that the tonal elements do not overpower 
the melodies. The harmonies are of must subtile quality 
and comprise really dazzling combinations, without deserv- 
ing the epithet of “far fetched.” It is worthy of remark 
that this latest work of Mraczek’s shows a certain single- 
ness of style in contrast to 
his earlier compositions, and 
is distinguished by a truly 
praiseworthy concentration of 
thematic material. 

The performance taken as a 
whole was good; Fritz Reiner, 
the conductor, deserves to Le 
awarded first place among the 
interpreters, for he entered 
fully into Mraczek’s intentions 
and was able to interpret them 
as the composer desired. The 
roles were distributed among 
the best members of the opera: 


Eva Plaschke von der Osten, who retires from the stage at 
the end of this season; Kurt Taucher and Robert Burg. 


An Opera py Henrt MARTEAU. 


Henri Marteau, the renowned violinist, who at an earlier 
date has shown himself to be an equally gifted composer of 
chamber music, has, now that the war is over and he has ex- 
changed his original French nationality for that of Swedish 
citizenship, brought out his first opera, a sprightly one-act 
piece. Its premiere took place in the little town of Plauen, 
in Saxony, where it was given a great ovation. 

Marteau, whose mother was a native of Dresden, has 
been at work on the idea for a long time, but it was only 
when Richard Batka transcribed the text of Hérner’s 
“Nachtwachter” for him that he set about writing “Meister 
Schwalbe.” 

The book, a light comedy, is short, easy to follow and 
very effective. The music brims with a healthy sense of 
humor and an attractive freshness of conception. Marteau 
is the fortunate possessor of that lightness of touch neces- 
sary for a comedy, and his instrumentation is clever and 
attractive, while the tonal effects are concise and charac 
teristic, and own to a strong strain of folk lore; student- 
songs have, for instance, been used for the description of 
different environments. The music sings and flows and 
supplies the action with a very favorable frame. Taken as 


a whole, the composition may be called a thoroughly suc- 
(Continued on page 49) 
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NANNINE JOSEPH—“THE MAN ON THE INSIDE 
LOOKING OUT” 








Probably the most prevalent protest voiced in print is 
made by the composer against the music publisher. All 
sorts of accusations constantly appear in the various musi- 
cal weeklies, and, in fact, in almost all periodicals interested 
in music. But does one ever have an opportunity of hear- 
ing the other side of the case—the accusees, the publishers? 
No! The worst part of it is that the composer's argument 
is correct from his own standpoint, but, harsh though it is, 
| am certain it would be modified if he were to understand 
the gigantic difficulties presented to the publisher. Hereto- 
fore the story has been told by the man on the outside 
looking in, the composer, but here we have the viewpoint 
of the man on the inside looking out. Miss Joseph hopes to 
try to placate the irate, supposedly much abused composer, in 
giving the publisher's side of the case. There is no person 
better fitted to do this than this capable woman who handles 
the trilogy—the composition, the composer who writes it, 
and the publisher who prints it. She is the executive secre- 
tary of the concert department of M, Witmark & Sons, 
music publishers 

“I wonder if the composer ever stops to realize that he is 
but a small fraction of the legion of young writers who are 
constantly bombarding the publisher?” asks Miss Joseph. 
“Some three years ago, the census showed taat there were 
over six thousand music teachers in New York City, and I 
have never known a teacher who didn’t have from a round, 
to a third, of a dozen young hopeful composers under his 
wing. Make it conservative and say that it is merely a 
quarter of a dozen, which multiplied times the census of 
three years ago, would make some eighteen thousand. 
This is a rather large army and does not include the 
smaller groups of free lances, unattached music writers, 
and those who are always protegéed by singers, impresarios 
and friends. Also remember that I haven't had the courage 
to bring these figures up to date. It is only the 1917 record. 

“Now each and every one of these young people with a 
facile musical pen sends in manuscripts at a rate which | am 
certain is one of the reasons why the postmen who deliver 
to music publishers threaten to strike bi-weekly. The 
manuscripts are often sent to us in a bad condition, re- 
quiring a great deal of careful work in order to figure out 
what the composer meant—that is, if we are fair, which we 
try to be, and give the music the attention asked of us. 
In many cases, the manuscript is sent without a return 
envelope, and when the envelope is included, almost in- 
variably there are no stamps attached thereto. If a script 
is sent to a magazine in any part of the country, it will 
not be returned until a self-addressed, stamped envelope 
accompanies it. Why should music publishers be expected 
to do differently? In truth, two or four cents in postage to 
the individual is not a very great amount, but multiply it by 
thousands and it is a sum which the publisher should not 
be called upon to pay, particularly when you consider that 
material is sent without his permission, knowledge or de- 
sire. Im some cases, the composer is such a genius—to 
quote their own pet particular, ‘1 know nothing about busi- 
ness, etc.’—that he frequently forgets to put his name or 
address on his work. In spite of this, we get letters which 
are absolutely barbarous in their vehemence, such as: 

Dear Sines: Last week I sent you a manuscript, the only one in my 
possession, and you, a reputable business house, have not had the 
leceney to return it or to communicate with me in any way about 
iu, ete ete 

“Why do composers send out their only copies? In many 
instances they are lost in the mail and yet we are held 
responsible. Not only that, but we are often accused of 
trying to steal their music. If the young hopefuls only 
knew that we haven't the time to steal their brain children, 
even if we had the desire to do so. As a matter of abso- 
lute fact, a case of theft has never been proved in a high 
class song and I do not think there ever was in a popular 
number, at least not to my knowledge. 

“Sometimes we get letters within a few days after the 
scripts arrive, asking us why we delay an answer. There 
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may be several thousand piled up on the desk waiting to 
be gone over, but the composer does not see that the pub- 
lisher is in business for any other reason than to go 
through manuscripts from early morn to late at night. 
We are constantly besieged with the type of composer who 
absolutely insists on playing his own compositions. ‘You 
can not get out of it what I have put into it’ we are ad- 
vised as a means of introduction. Many times these com- 
posers come without manuscripts and tell us they have 
the melody in their heads. They play the song when we 
have time to hear them, and if ever we find one that sounds 
acceptable, and ask for a manuscript, we discover that it is 
not in any way like the original. A woman came to me 
last week, who had forty-two manuscripts under her arm. 
She was so persistent in playing them that I agreed to give 
her a half hour from one of the busiest days I have ex- 
perienced since I have been in business. At the expira- 
tion of the half hour, I was obliged to tell her that | 
could hear no more. She became very indignant and made 
no attempt to conceal the fact. In order to appease her, 
although her compositions were not of the slightest in- 
terest to us, I suggested that she might leave them for 
perusal, but I was told that this could not be done as she 
had had many experiences in the past where her material 


NANNINE JOSEPH, 
Jeecutive secretary of Witmark’s. 


was stolen. It is this ‘I insist on playing my own manu- 


script’ class that attempts to put it over on the publisher. 


by saying that they must have immediate refusal or accept- 
ance on their work as there are so many other publishing 
houses waiting in line to send them to press. These people 
certainly give us very little credit for common sense. 

“The most important point neglected by the free lance 
composer is that every, or almost every, publishing house 
has a staff of its own composers whose works must be 
given preference. They are usually on a straight salary 
to produce a certain number of songs a year, or they have 
a contract which guarantees the publication of a number 
of songs a month or a year, as the case may be. There are 
contributing composers also who are under similar con- 
tracts. 

“At present the publishers (and because of this, the com- 
posers) are facing a difficult problem, for never in history 
has there been such a shortage of good paper and the rates 
so high, not even during the war. We can hardly accom- 
modate our own contract songs to say nothing of outside 
work, so even if we do get manuscripts that are acceptable 
we are obliged to postpone their publication almost in- 
definitely. All the tolerance we get when explaining this is 
O, well, you always say that.’ 

“I don’t mean to say that we do not want to see new 
material. We do, every house does, for we are always look- 
ing for a song hit, another ‘Long, Long Trail’—which song, 
by the way, was peddled all over this country before being 
accepted. ‘The Long, Long Trail’ was not a success until 
after the Great War, although it had been out about three 
years. England is practically responsible for its success, as 
she took it into the trenches, where it was made popular by 
the soldiers of all nations. This only goes to prove that 
we sometimes go wrong on the selections, which, of course, 
is hard on the composer, but the percentage of refused 
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worth-while compositions is very small. It is about the 
same with the music publisher as the dramatic producer, 
for the producer never knows when he accepts a play for 
producing whether it will go over or not. It is strange, but 
it is almost impossible to grasp the effect of a play on the 
other side of the footlights, when you are reading it either 
by the rosy light of a warm fireside, or on a disagreeable, 
snowy morning. The rosy glowed manuscript often be- 
comes a greater frost than the snow-scened one, which prob- 
ably turn out to be what is known as an S. R. O., or ‘stand- 
ing room only,’ proposition, The ‘Fortune Hunter,’ Jack 
Barrymore’s delicious comedy success, had quite as many 
vicissitudes as ‘The Long, Long Trail.’ We crave indulgence 
when we make a mistake, but publishers are only human 
after all, and we really regret the mistakes much more than 
the composer—of that I am certain. 

“Good songs are often offered which are not only good 
but very acceptable, but still they have to be refused be- 
cause they do not happen to be suitable for the particular 
type of catalogue published. Possibly the publisher has too 
many of the very type already listed, so that the new com- 
position might interfere with the sales and advertising of 
something already launched. If we only had time to ex- 
plain all these reasons to the irate composer who exclaims, 
‘I can’t see why they didn’t take my last song—it’s the best 
1 have ever done’—or ‘It’s just the type they use and need.’ 

“One more thing,” said Miss Joseph in conclusion, “apro- 
pos of this last. In making mistakes, we are the ones to suf- 
fer. We publish so many songs which we think are going to 
be successes, and they fail, and of course we have no redress 
from the composer. If the song wins, the composer shares, 
and very generously, too. If it fails, we bear the burden. 
Everyone knows of the small percentage of song successes, 
and it takes a number of big hits to make up for the finan- 
cial loss of the many hundreds of copies lying idly on our 
stockroom shelves. 

“Please,” pleaded Miss Joseph as a farewell, “tell the 
young composer not always to start with the same intro- 
duction, ‘My song should really be given the preference, 
for it is the best thing I have ever done,’ for there is no 
individual on this planet who reiterates ‘not because it’s 
mine’ more often than a young mother with a new-born 
hopeful, except the composer.” G. F, Dick. 


Making a Chorister 
(From the New York Times.) 


In connection with a Paulist Choristers’ concert, Father 
Finn was asked, at a recent rehearsal, where he had picked 
up the sixty-five youngsters. 

“From everywhere, from ali over the country,” he re- 

plied. “Many people think that the boys are taken from 
special music schools or must be specially recommended 
by high authority. That isn’t so. 
_ “Take that group of four sitting on that bench,” point- 
ing to a quartet of boys busily engaged in making the lives 
of those in front of them unhappy. “They look alike, 
they are impelled by the same thoughts and same ideas, 
they appear to be taken from out the same strata or sta- 
tion in life, but the only thing they had in common when 
they came under my care was a good voice. One of them 
came from Chicago. His family is good, of average cir- 
cumstances. Another comes from one of the wealthiest 
homes in the country out West. The two between them 
are perfectly good specimens of the products of the San 
Juan Hill section in this city. Their families still live in 
streets in the Fifties and. Sixties, west of Tenth avenue. 

“Every time we go into any section of the country to 
give a concert I am on the lookout for new material. The 
career of a boy soprano is short lived. After his voice 
breaks he can take his part among the older boys, but the 
ranks of the little fellows are always being depleted. 
Usually the parents or friends of the boys bring them to 
me so that I can try out their voices. Hundreds of them 
come, They are gradually sifted until only one or two 
are chosen. These go through a probationary period, and 
if they are found satisfactory become members of the 
group. When a boy’s parents decide to let the boy join 
the Paulist Choristers they understand that the boy is to 
stay with me all the time, except during the summer vaca- 
tion; that he travels with the company, and that his educa- 
tion is to be intrusted to us. They are not bound in any 
legal way to meet these conditions, but it is understood 
that they are expected to. 

“Music is by no means the only subject taught to the 
boys. They get instruction along all the lines that make 
up a liberal education. That includes games and sports. 
The boy is taken right through the steps of elementary 
school training, high school training, and college prepara- 
tory training. ; 


Kiefer to Resume Study with Bispham 


Edgar Kiefer, the young Newark baritone, now on tour 
with the “Chu Chin Chow” company, has arranged to 
spend the spring in New York so that he may resume his 
vocal studies under David Bispham. Mr. Kiefer has won 
a high place in the part of the Cobbler in the famous 
comedy, and has everywhere throughout the United States 
been commended by the reviewers because of his artistic 
singing. Alfred Metzger 6f San Francisco said: “Kiefer 
has the most beautiful baritone voice we have ever heard.” 


La Scala Orchestra in New York Again 


Under the spell of Toscanini, New York has flocked by 
the thousands to hear this wiry wizard of the baton, first 
in a series of three sold-out appearances at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, supplemented by a Carnegie Hall over- 
flow concert and a gala affair at the Hippodrome. All this 
within the short space of one month. As a result of this 
success another extra concert is to be given by Toscanini 
and La Scala Orchestra in the Hippodrome, March 6. 


Dorothy Fox Pupil of Phillips-Jenkins 


Dorothy Fox, the coloratura soprano, who did some 
fine singing in the revival of Sousa’s “El Capitan” by the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society on February 2 and 3, is a 
pupil of Mrs. Phillips-Jenkins. 
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THE RACONTEUR 


By James Gippons HuNEKER, 


[The following excerpts are taken from The Racon- 
teur column which was originally published in the 
Musical Courier and written by the late James Gibbons 
Huneker. Others of these interesting extracts will be 
printed in next week’s issue.—Editor’s Note.] 


Tue Personat Nore. 


The note of this latter end of the century, indeed the 
characteristic note of the entire century, is the personal 
one. We find it in painting; never was subjectivity carried 
to such lengths in verse before ; and in music the exploita- 
tion of personality is a truism, ‘and this includes a Richard 
Wagner as well as any long-haired virtuoso whose prin- 
cipal stock in trade is his personal magnetism. The point 
of view in criticism is personal, and M. Brunetiere is 
vainly striving to stem this torrent in Paris. If a man 
models a statue he manages to inject into it some personal 
idiosyncrasy, so that the critics exclaim: “Surely that is 
Rodin.” In music, creative music, we are deluged with it, 
and it seems as if the Greek-like impersonality of the 
classic composers is indeed a thing of the past, a lost art. 

The symphony, as a form of musical expression, has 
become too much of a hamper for our modern tone heroes. 
The freer the form the greater the capability for personal 
expression, the easier the temperament may reveal itself, 
and at any cost. 

I have never been the upholder of conventionality, and 
have ever decried the deadly petrifaction of some of the 
older forms; but nevertheless the law and order party have 
much to argue in its favor when it cries aloud at the abuse 
of the personal element in art. Of the virtuoso I will not 
speak at length. At its highest development reproductive 
art can be placed next to creative work, yet there is a 
dividing line; let Oscar Wilde argue so subtly as to the 
function of criticism ! The personal equation in the vir- 
tuoso is a foremost factor; without personality he is apt 
to become a metronomic echo, a mere pendant to the robe 
of tradition, a voice lacking fluidity and authority, 

Personality carries the day in reproductive art, granting, 
of course, a moiety of reverence in the individual ; but in 
creative art this overplus of the ego, this enormous striving 
for the expression of personal peculiarity, has reached the 
point at which the deep, underlying principles of art are 
ruthlessly swept aside and hysteria is the dominating note. 
You need but listen to latter day music to realize what 
extravagances are tolerated for the sake of individuality. 
Mascagni, for example, does the most commonplace things 
with his material, but he manages to obtrude his profile 
into his work; his feverishness is mistaken for the true 
Promethean fire, and he is put on a tripod and every mu- 
sical syllable that falls from his lips is listened to as 
oracular. 

Somehow the oracle has been overworked lately, for we 
find several of his fellow students outstripping him in the 
race. Leoncavallo has infinitely more to say, Puccini is 
more versatile, and Pizzi has more orchestral skill. But 
Mascagni was first in the field with his personality, and 
he filled the public eye for a time. 

MOANING IN TUNE. 

Ellen Beach Yaw is much entertained when she is at her 
home in Southern California. Recently a yachting party 
was made up in her honor, and a cruise was taken on the 
channel. Miss Yaw became seasick and took to her berth. 
One of her entertainers, soon afterward, went in to inquire 
how the guest was feeling, and heard her humming a lulla- 
by in a most peculiar tone. “H’sh!” said her maid, “don't 
disturb Miss Yaw now, she is very sick.” “But she is 
singing!” cried the visitor. “Yes, | know,” answered the 
girl, “but Miss Yaw moans in tune that way so it won't 
disturb anybody else.” 

NicHt BREAKERS, 

Henri Wieniawski arrived one night very late at a hotel 
somewhere in Russia, or Germany, or was it Bohemia? 
He was tired, cross, and as he had to play in concert the 
next day he went to his bed at once. Fancy his rage after 
he had undressed and gotten between the sheets to hear 
someone fiddling at a Paganini caprice, and not fiddling 
it very cleanly! The great Polish virtuoso almost broke 
the bell rope, and he shouted at the servant who tardily 
answered his call: 

“Who the devil is that fiddling at this time. of night 
and disturbing me? 

“Ach, honored sir, that is the greatest violinist alive; 
he always practices during the night.” 

“He does, does he?” cries the exasperated Wieniawski. 
“What's his name?” 

“Honored guest, it is the renowned Remenyi,” said the 
frightened servant, as he fled the apartment, narrowly mis- 
sing Wieniawski’s boot. 

hen the Polish master took out his instrument and 
began playing the identical caprice attempted by Remenyi; 
only he played it. In five minutes he had silenced the guns 
of the enemy, and being an assured victor went to a well- 
earned rest. 

A similar story is related by Moscheles, who forced an 
amateur to cease worrying him with the “Invitation to the 
Valse” by playing it in brilliant style in his own room, 
introducing all sorts of runs in double notes and octaves. 

Joseffy says that once upon a time in St. Petersburg 
he was startled long after midnight—he went to bed early 
in those days—by someone smashing away at the Schu- 
mann concerto. The hotel people were all awake, but were 
powerless to interfere with the person who so furiously 
attacked the concerto. 

“Rubinstein!” said Joseffy, as he sat up in bed, and he 
listened to the great one of the keyboard until he had 
finished practicing. Suppose such a thing happened here; 
what a subject for legitimate controversy would ensue! 
But in the Russian capital even the Czar would not inter- 
fere with Rubinstein’s nocturnal playing. 

WILLIAM THE CUCKOO, 


So long as there are writers of books there will be 
many who will never resort to the painstaking labor of 
Wordsworth, as indicated in the journal of Dorothy Words- 
worth: “William has come back tired; he has spent all 
the day in thinking of an adjective for the cuckoo.” 

Snappy Last LIne. 


Apropos of Hail Caine, here is a good mot uttered by 
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Mr. Moffatt, of Scribners. Being asked about some port- 
raits of the author with the Manx tail he nonchalantly 
remarked: 

“Hall Caine’s are alike to me!” 


“Strong for Bobby” 


“There’s a charming lady who would like to see you,’ 
said the Mere Man. 

“Who is it? Any one I know?” 

“No, I don’t think you do. Her name is Bobby Besler. 
You know, she is the singer who gave such an unusual 
and charming recital for ‘young and grown up children’ at 
the Princess Theater in December. But the reason she 
wants to meet you is that she was overseas, too.’ 

At the magic word, all hesitation vanished and soon the 
writer was meeting a dainty little lady with mischievous 
brown eyes and a remarkable sense of humor. 

“And where were you stationed?” was the first question 
she shot out, almost before the formal introduction was 
over. 

“At Paris, then at Fleury—” 

“Not Fleury- -sur-Aire?” she questioned in a 
“oe. her incredulous delight. 


tone that 


“Then you know the 13th Engineers, don’t you?” 

“Of course, I do; they’re one of my pet outfits. Didn't 
they let me ride on the big American engines, up in the 
engineer’s cab, just as I’ve always wanted to since I was 
a little girl, and didn’t they—” 





“MISS BOBBY” 
As she appears in the group, “Songs of Any Day.” 

But the Mere Man had vanished, knowing full well there 
wouldn't be a chance for him to say a thing for at least 
half an hour, while the war was fought over again 

“And when you finally did get back to God's country, 
as the boys say, then what did you do, for, of course, you 
simply had to do something?” I questioned, when we got 
to the point where we could talk of other things beside 
the A. E. F. 

“First I went with Community Service as a song leader 
That was lots of fun and I did enjoy it immensely. You 
see I had been official song leader of the A. of O. at 
Coblenz during July and August, just before I sailed for 
home. 

“But I couldn't keep that up very long and so I kept 
trying to think up something a little different in the way 
of recital-giving, until finally I hit upon the program I 
gave at the Princess. It is such fun, and I guess I must 
get as much pleasure out of it as do my audiences.” 

“Well, your audiences ce rtainly seem to enjoy it.” And 
then I told her the story of “Paul” who sat directly behind 
me at her New York recital and remarked upon being 
questioned at the close of Miss Besler’s first group: “Oh, 
I’m strong for Bobby, all right.” 

Others seem “strong for Bobby” also. In the ten days 
between December 20 and the last of 1920, she appeared 
with marked success at New Brunswick, N. J. (Rutgers 
College) ; Plainfield, N. J.; at the Copley-Plaza in Boston; 
Providence, R. L, and at the aforementioned Princess 
Theater in New York. Her February engagements include 
appearances at Westfield, N. J.; Hilburn, N. Provi 
dence, R. I.; Newark, N. J., and Orange, N. 2 

I 


CARUSO AGAIN 
UNDER OPERATION 


Enrico Caruso was again operated upon Tuesday after- 
noon at his apartments in the Vanderbilt Hotel. 

Dr. John F. Erdmann, who performed the operation, 
issued the following bulletin, signed by his five physicians 
and surgeons: “Mr. Caruso had a light secondary re- 
collection of pus in the flank, which was successfully 
evacuated. He is resting comfortably.” 

Bruno Zirato, Caruso’s secretary, has stated that there 
was no need of alarm, although a physician would be at his 
bedside all night. 


Sawyer Artists at Lotos Club 


_ Percy Grainger, Laurence Leonard and Harriet Van 
Emden furnished the program for the Lotos Club on the 


afternoon of February 23. 


I SEE THAT— 


Selma Kurtz has been engaged for a number of perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan next season 

The London Daily Mirror reports the death of Nijinsky, 
the celebrated Russian dancer. 

The Manhattan Opera House is on sale for $1,000,000 

Erno Dohnanyi scored a triumph last Friday at his first 
recital here in twenty years. 


Irma Seydel is booked for over 150 appearances this 
season. 

Edith Mason will sail for America March 12 

This is the last week of the Chicago Opera at the Man 
hattan Opera House. 

After May 1 Haensel & Jones will move into larger 
quarters on the twelfth floor of Aeolian Hall. 

Che new Sibelius’ fifth symphony will soon be issued by 


Wilhelm Hansen, publisher of Copenhagen 
Professor H, Augustine Smith will be musical 
at Chautauqua for the coming summer. 


Guiomar Novaes wil! play the piano part off the 


dire ctor 


Brahms 


quintet with the Ilonzaley Quartet at Aeolian Hall, 
March 8. 
Mary Garden says that at the end of next season she will 
resign as general manager of the Chicago Opera 
Carolina Lazzari again is billed as Amneris in “Aida” at 


the rae aga 
Violins are sold at as low 
The annual contest of the 


a price as $1.50 


Intercollegiate Glee Clubs was 


held in Town Hall, February 26 
The New York Oratorio Society has engaged Nelson 
Illingworth for Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion.” 
Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, has caused a sensation in 


Paris. 
Henri Marteau’s first opera, “Meister Schwalbe,” 
a successful premiére in Plauen, Saxony 
Grace Kerns sang in Schenectady, N Y., on 
Paul Althouse is using Mana-Zucea’s “Top o' the 
on his concert tour. 
Namara will sing the part of 
Opera on Saturday evening 
Charles Carver, will give 
Tuesday evening, March 8 


was given 


February 28 
Morning” 


Micaela with the Chicago 


bass, a recital at Town Hall on 


Helen Stover attributes her success to hard work and 
constant adherence to daily routine 

The New York Federation of Music Clubs will convene 
at Rochester, May 10-12 

Jules Falk, the violinist, gave a fine recital in Paris, Ky. 
February 7. 

The Italian Orchestral concert at the Cincinnati Conserva 


tory under P. A. Tirindelli’s direction, was a great 
success, 

Cecile de Packh has 

Harp” to Annie 

Wilfried Klamroth has gone 

songs 


dedicated his poem “The Phantom 


Louise David. 


Mrs. to Europe in search of 
the latest and best 
Plans have been completed for Marguerite Namara to sing 
in London and Paris 
The Eastman School of Music 
of any school or theater in the 
Edwin Franko Goldman is an enthusiastic 
young American composer and artist 


pe Fischer & Brother of New York are 


is to have the largest organ 
country 
supporter of the 


publishing some 


songs by M. Murray Davey, of London 

In between concert engagements Hipolito Lazaro is sing 
ing guest performances in opera 

Erika Morini has not been presented with Maud Powell's 
violin; it was merely loaned to her ‘for use during 
her sojourn in America 

Mischa Levitzki will make his final New York appearances 
for two seasons at Carnegie Hall, March 7 

The Philharmonic Orchestra will play the prelude to 
Reginald Sweet's opera, “Riders to the Sea,” tomorrow 
afternoon. 

Caruso was forty-eight years old last Sunday 

Fortune Gallo promises financial aid to Mrs. Oscar Ham 
merstein so that the Manhattan Opera House will 
not have to be sold 

Messrs, Stransky and Damrosch deny the rumor that theit 
orchestras will merge next year 


“The Pohsh Jew” will have its first Américan performance: 
at the Metropolitan next Wednesday evening 

Ignaz Friedman will be the guest of honor at the Bohemian 
Club of New York on March 7. 


Mary Garden has discovered two new American voices 

Julia Claussen makes her first appearance of the season 
at the Metropolitan tonight in “Lohengrin.” 

Ernest Knoch is winning high praise as a conductor in 


Havana 

Reinald Werrenrath was honored by the 
Club in Washington, D. ¢ 

\ special performance of “Carmen” at the 
netted about $48,000 for European relief 

Alexander Schmuller and Gabrilowitsch will be 
recital at Town Hall, March 14 

Estelle Liebling, soprano, has been engaged for the 
tour of the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra 

Sophie Braslau scored a triumph recently in Winnipeg 

Belle Story has sung at more than 2,000 performances at 
the Hippodrome. 


National Press 
Metropolitan 
heard in 


spring 


Augusta Cottlow made a splendid impression at her Chi 
cago recital 
Anna Hodges Musin, the wife of Ovide’ Musin, died in 


New York on February 28 
On February 12 the Boston Orchestra played a suite by 
Richard Strauss for the first time in this country. 
Musical programs are presented at the MacDowell Club in 
New York almost every week 
Barbara Maurel has been booked for 
concerts for the beginning of 
This is not Dohnanyi’s first visit to 
three times twenty years ago 
Marcella Craft will go on the spring tour 
Opera. G 


about twenty 
season, 


a tour of 
next 
America; he was here 


with the Chic ago 
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MORE REPETITIONS AT METROPOLITAN 


Matzenauer Stars in “Samson and Delilah” and “Parsifal”— Hackett Sings Rodolfo in “Bohéme” for First Time; Bori 


Fine as Usual—Benefit “Carmen” Nets Hoover Fund Some $48,000—Alda, 
“Louise” —Gigli’s 
Premiére—Ballet Excellent 


Muzio Also Please—Garden Hears Farrar in 
Chenier” 


“Samson AND Dewican,” Fesruary 19 (Brookiyn). 

Many musical critics are of the opinion that in spite 
of the melodiously beautiful music which Saint-Saéns has 
given us in “Samsonand Delilah,” the opera is undramatic 
and uninteresting, but the average audience does not feel 
the same way about it, and would much prefer to see the 
opera with its glorious pageantry, than to hear it in ora- 
torio form. New York operagoers have been thoroughly 
spoiled by having Caruso as the only Samson, and to 
attempt to find a substitute for him is next to the impos- 
sible. For the Brooklyn performance Johannes Sembach 
attempted the impossible. Fortunately for the opera com- 
pany his skill in routine guarantees a passable perform- 
ance, but vocally he could not satisfy, when the memory 
of the “noblest Roman of them all” is still fresh. 

Matzenauer was the Delilah, Her art needs no explana- 
tion. The audience was delighted with her singing of the 
two great arias in the first and second acts. Where is 
there another voice that carries the same appeal? Leon 
Rothier in the part of the aged Hebrew gave a good per- 
formance. Amato as the High Priest did well; his sing- 
ing with Matzenauer was one of the dramatic spots of 
the evening 

The chorus did fairly well. The female section, how- 
ever, was much better than the male, There is no necessity 
for the shouting which has unfortunately become a part of 
the chorus work, particularly in such an opera as “Samson 
and Delilah.” It would be possible with a little more re- 
hear'sal to make the chorus the star of the evening. Mr. 
Wolff conducted, with sympathy and affection, the glorious 
music of his fellow countryman. 


“La Boueme,” Fepruary 21. 


Charles Hackett sang Rodolfo for the first time this 
year in the performance of “Boheme,” which opened the 
week on February 21, and proved again what a fine artist 
he is. He sings Rodolfo perfectly, he acts him convincing- 
ly, and he looks him to the life. And Bori is the most 
sympathetic of Mimi's. To see the artist pair do this best 
of Puccini operas together was a treat, especially with 
Antonio Scotti performing his inimitable Marcello and 
Anne Roselle a capable Musetta, Martino is an excellent 
Colline, although Picco does not impress as Schaunard. 
Papi conducted. 

“ParsiraL,” Fepruary 22 (MATINEE). 

“Parsifal” in English again! Even with so notable a 
cast as the Metropolitan put forth on the afternoon of 
Washington's birthday, there was missing the gleam of 
olden days. And yet where is there a better Kundry? In 
superb voice (and her diction was excellent) Margaret 
Matzenauer thrilled her hearers with her beautiful singing, 
and she justly deserved the hearty applause accorded her, 

Clarence Whitehill made an excellent Amfortas, and 
Robert Blass also proved fine as Gurnemanz. As Parsifal, 
Sembach was not all one might have hoped for and yet he, 
too, pleased. The other roles were capably handled by 
Gustafson (Titurel), Leonhardt (Klingsor), Jeanne Gor- 
don (a Voice), and the same assisting artists as hereto- 


fore. Bodanzky once more showed his skill on the con- 


Ponselle, Gordon, Martinelli, 


Illness Postpones “Andrea 


ductor’s stand and deserved no small part for the success 
of the afternoon. 
“CARMEN,” Fespruary 22 (Eveninc). 

A special gala performance of “Carmen” for the benefit 
of the child-feeding fund of the European Relief Council 
was given on Tuesday evening, February 22. One of the 
largest audiences of the entire season attended, which en- 
riched Mr. Hoover's fund materially. According to esti- 
mates received, the sale of boxes and seats, together with 
the collection of $6,000 from the audience, netted about 
$48,000. The prevailing spirit of benevolence was apparent 
everywhere, and the artists who so kindly volunteered their 
services gave of their best, and revealed a sincere interest 
which made the performance doubly enjoyable. Those who 
appeared were Geraldine Farrar, Alice Miriam, Lenora 
Sparkes, Louise Berat, Giovanni Martinelli, Giuseppe De 
Luca, Paolo Ananian, Giordano Paltrinieri, Leon Rothier, 
Mario Laurenti, Rosina Galli, and Giuseppe Bonfiglio. 

Albert Wolff conducted. Mrs, Douglas Robinson, sister 
of the late Theodore Roosevelt, delivered an address after 
Act I, and a symbolic tableau arranged by Wladyslaw T. 
Benda, in which prominent society women (headed by Mrs. 
Lydig Hoyt) posed, was produced, and won hearty ap- 
proval. 

“Cieopatra’s Nicut’ Anp “Le Cog D’Or,” Fepsruary 23. 


Frances Alda made her last appearance of the season at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on February 23 in “Cleo- 
patra’s Night,” with the composer, Henry Hadley, con- 
ducting. Mr. Hadley put added spirit into his colorful 
score and thus added to the enjoyment of the opera, which 
was again well sung by Mme, Alda, Morgan Kingston, 
Jeanne Gordon and Marie Tiffany. The ballet in the sec- 
ond act was one of the best features of the performance. 

“Le Coq D'Or,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s picturesque and ever 
charming opera-pantomime in three acts, interested the 
capacity house. It was a capital performance (much bet- 
ter than the previous one), first honors—as far as the sing- 
ing was concerned—going to Evelyn Scotney as the 
Princess. Never has she been heard to better advantage, 
for her voice has taken on a fulness and richness of tone 
and her top notes were rounded and at all times pleasing 
to the ear. She was warmly received by her hearers, as 
were also Didur, Diaz and Marie Sundelius in their re- 
spective parts of the King, the Astrologer and the voice 
of the Golden Cock. Rosina Galli, heading the dancers, 
was as usual charming, and shared in the applause of the 
evening. Bamboschek conducted with skill. 

“Louise,” Fespruary 24, 

“Louise” Garden went to see “Louise” Farrar at the per- 
formance of “Louise” Charpentier at the Metropolitan 
Opera on Thursday, February 24. The evening was other- 
wise uneventful. There was the regular cast, with Julien 
Harrold, Father Whitehill and Mother Berat struggling 
with the recalcitrant young dressmaker, and thirty-eight 
(count them!) others to support them actually named in 
the program, not to mention Conductor Albert Wolff whose 
efforts keep this great assemblage in line and unfailingly 
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present a most satisfactory performance of the French 
masterpiece. 
“Don Caros,” Fesruary 25. 

A magnificent singing cast has Gatti-Casazza provided 
for “Don Carlos” as was proven afresh at the performance 
on Friday, February 25. There are no finer voices sing- 
ing opera anywhere in the world than those of Rosa Pon- 
selle, Jeanne Gordon and Giovanni Martinelli, and, while 
the voice of Giuseppe De Luca is hardly so distinguished 
as the other three of the quartet in principal roles, he is 
quite the equal of any of them in vocal art. It is pure 
joy to listen to the vocal outpourings of these singers, while 
Didur gives a sardonic portrait of Philip II, splendidly 
acted if sung with decided wobble. It takes a truly re- 
markable voice to sing “O Don Fatale” as well as Gordon 
does, and Ponselle’s vocal feats in the second act challenge 
those of any soprano on the boards today. The scenic 
setting remains magnificent. The one thing that the work 
needs is pruning; half an hour off would improve it. Papi 
conducted. 

“Tosca,” Frepruary 26 (AFTERNOON). 

Andrea Chenier-Gigli stubbed a toe in his voice some- 
where between the Thursday dress rehearsal and the Satur- 
day matinee which was to have seen the first production 
of Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier” at the Metropolitan under 
the Gatti-Casazza regime, so “Tosca” was hastily rushed 
on, after it was found that “Manon,” the substitute first 
thought of, was also impossible. It gave Claudia Muzio 
one of her rare chances to appear as Floria and well she 
did the role. Vocally she is, of course, vastly superior 
to the usual incumbent, and she acts it splendidly as well. 
One was glad of the chance to see her in the part. Signor 
Scarpia-Scotti gave his standard portrait of the chief of 
police and Crimi sang and acted valiantly as Cavaradossi. 
An excellent performance, all in all. One could not see a 
vacant seat in the house notwithstanding the change, and 
there was hearty applause. Moranzoni conducted. 

“SAMSON AND Devitan,” Fepruary 26, 

The Metropolitan repeated “Samson and Delilah” Satur- 
day night. Save for Mme, Matzenauer’s beautiful singing, 
it was one of the poorest performances given at the 
Broadway house this season. Matzenauer was Matzenauer 
—also Delilah—and that is saying a great deal; the audi- 
ence found many occasions to applaud her artistic work, 
oo after her great aria “My Heart at Thy Sweet 

oice, 

But another story was the performance of Sembach, as 
Samson, The management had asked the indulgence of 
the audience on account of the tenor’s severe cold. Of course 
colds will happen, but in this case much of the performance 
was seriously marred by the tenor’s ailment. In the last 
act, just before the fall of the temple, one of the lions in 
the rear toppled over ahead of time—another cause for dis- 
appointment. Then Amato, too, was not in the best of 
voice, although he is always a capable actor. Wolff con- 
ducted, well deserving the applause he received. 

Worthy of special praise was the work of Lilyan Ogden 
and the Corps de Ballet in the incidental dances. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert, Fesruary 27. 

Lucrezia Bori, Giulio Crimi, and Heinrich Warnke, first 
cellist of the orchestra, were the soloists of the Sunday 
evening concert at the Metropolitan on February 27, with 
Guido Agosti, pianist, as guest. Mr, Agosti did something 
quite unconventional by injecting the Strauss Burlesque 
into an otherwise conventional program. This fine work 
is heard here altogether too seldom. Mr. Agosti played it 
splendidly, with verve and elan, making light of its techni- 
cal difficulties and doing full justice to its musical content. 
He demonstrated conclusively that he is an outstanding 
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A Revelation in Clarity, Brilliance of Technique, Beauly of Tone—An Amazing Performance-—Philip Hale, Boston Herald. 


E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 


Soloist} with Boston, New York, Philadelphia Symphonies (with Boston alone 7 times) 
played this year already more than fifty dates—being reengaged practically everywhere. 


now before the public.”—KreHBiev. 


“Altogether a pianist of superior equipment 


been.”—Pitts SANBORN. 


“A touch not lost on the thoughtful.”—Avpricu. 


“Penetrating analysis, prophetic vision, remarkable tones, climaxes of flaming mag- 
nificence, tone colors akin to the rainbow, makes the piano a wondrous instrument.”—OLIN 


Downes. 


“Technical excellence and musical beauty of playing.”—H. T. Parker. 


“Tone of superb depth, never hard, splendid rhythm and style.”—Devries. 
“One of the few that have risen above the lure of technical display.”—KarLeton 


HACKETT. 


“A pianist of a high order of merit... one of the most interesting and imaginative 


iridescent and poetic as few have 








“Encompassing command of technical skill.”—Bulletin, 
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Crimi, in poet voice 

afternoon fore, sang - aria — “Forza del Destino” 
and some Neapolitan gently A which made a special hit with 
the audience. iss Bori so the cavatina from 
“Don set gr py and a group of so: iven with her 
splendidly finished and delightfully "i odie ual art. Mr. 
Warnke played the Flughardt concerto acceptably. The or- 
chestra, directed by Giuseppe Bamboschek, contributed the 
“Rienzi” overture and a set of dances from Massenet’s 
“Le Cid,” while Wilfrid Pelletier proved himself an accom- 
plished accompanist for the songs. There were the usual 
numerous encores, 


NEW ORLEANS TENDERS MME. 
SCHUMANN-HEINK AN OVATION 


Singer Delights with Excellent Program—Kreisler and 

Ornstein Also Score in Recitals 
_ New Orleans, February 9, 1921.—The Philharmonic So- 
ciety presented Fritz Kreisler in concert recently. He at- 
tracted an immense audience and won great applause. His 
program, while played with rare charm was not one to 
appeal to the more serious music lovers, but it gave much 
pleasure. 





OrNsTEIN AubIENCE WANTED More, 

Leo Ornsteim was presented here by the New Orleans 
Music Teachers’ Association, Mrs. Dupuy L. Harrison, 
president. Ornstein again displayed those beautiful qual- 
ities of technic, tone and interpretation which have won 
for him so many admirers. His “Impressions of China- 
town” proved to be one of the most delightful numbers 
of his program. After his final selection the audience 
remained seated and clamored for more. 

ScHuUMANN-HeInK Accorpep AN OVATION. 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink, the beloved contralto, ap- 
peared here on February 5, under the auspices of Philip 
Werlein, Ltd., through its artistic department, Harry 
Brunswick Loeb, manager. The attendance which the 
great diva attracted was indeed a tribute to her genius. 
To say that the audience was delighted would be mildly 
describing the reception accorded her. She was in excel- 
lent voice and evinced those marvelous qualities of vocal- 
ism and interpretation that have made her a queen in the 
realm of song. She was ably assisted by George Morgan, 
baritone, whose voice and art earned for him a real ova- 
tion. His baritone is not only of exquisite quality and 
generous in range and volume, but is controlled with fine 
artistic skill. His unusually good diction in French proved 
to be one of his finest assets. Mme. Schumann-Heink 
expressed herself as delighted that the audience liked her 
“Soldier Boy.” High praise must also be given to Cath- 
erine Hoffman, whose accompaniments were a_ delight 
from first to_ last. BB... 


Haarlem Philharmonic Gives Musicale 


There was the usual large and enthusiastic audience at 
the fourth musicale of the season of the Haarlem Phil- 
harmonic Society, which took place on February 17 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The program was excellently 
rendered by the Barrere Ensemble and Edna Thomas, 
mezzo-soprano. The numbers by the former included the 
Beethoven quintet in E flat, Pfeiffer’s “Musette,” DeWail- 
ly’s “Aubade,” and a suite by A. Deslandres. Mr. Bar- 
rere was heard in a solo group by Gluck, Saint- Saéns and 
Godard, and also ably assisted Miss Thomas in Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “The Rose Hath Charmed the Nightingale.” 
Miss Thomas sang a group of Russian songs which were 


admirably suited to her lovely voice. These included 
Rachmaninoff’s “O Thou Billowy Harvest Field,” Tschai- 
kowsky’s “To the Window,” and Gretchaninoff’s “My Na- 


tive Land.” She also sang a group of Creole songs for 
which she wore a dainty Creole costume, the effect being 
thoroughly charming. 

The artists for the April musicale are to be Leta May, 
coloratura soprano; Helen Jeffrey, violinist; Knight Mac- 
Gregor, baritone, and Erwin Nyredghazi, pianist. 


Guido Agosti Greatly Honored 


The recent benefit auction for the Hoover Relief Fund 
at the Biltmore brought a surprise when Mrs. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst offered to donate $1,000 on condition that 
Guido Agosti, the Italian pianist, who has sprung into sud- 
den prominence as a result of his recent appearances in 
New York and the universal acclaim with which he was 
received by the press, would play “The Death of Isolde,” 
from “Tristan.” Mr. Agosti, who was in the audience, 
gladly consented, and his offering was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 


Reuter to Play in Pittsburgh 

Rudolph Reuter has just completed arrangements to play 
in Pittsburgh next season. In the Fall he will go to Texas, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Kansas and Nebraska, playing in 
many places. Already plans are under way to make his 
tour a comprehensive one. Mr. Reuter was in New York 
recently on his way to his highly successful Boston recital 
on January 25, and while here he appeared at one of the 
Globe concerts on the same program with Alma Beck, both 
scoring substantially for their artistic work. He also put 
in considerable time working on Duo-Art records. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
OFFERS INTERESTING PROGRAMS 


Cortot and Thibaud at Meeting of Chamber Music Asso- 
ciation—Child Violinist Scores with Philharmonic 
Society—Penha Soloist at Opening of 
Sears Musical Series 

Eaiedeiohin, Pa., February 18, 1921.—At the pair of 
concerts, February 4 and 5, the Philadelphia Orchestra 
opened the program by offering Berlioz’s “Le Carnaval Ro- 
main” overture. Dr. Stokowski gave to the work a variety 
of coloring and a vitalness which resulted in a masterly in- 
terpretation that proved all-satisfying. The funeral march 
and final scene from “The Twilight of the Gods” were 
selected to close the program. Played in true Wagnerian 
style, they afforded a broad scope of interest, a wide ap- 
peal and an artistic conclusion that made a splendid im- 
pression. 

After the overture, “Le Tombeau de Couperin,” from 
Ravel, was offered, in which unsurpassed ensemble, beauty 
of tone and charm of art balance were ever in evidence. 
These anticipated marks of excellence, however, seem to 
have been the only reason for a presentation of this Ravel 
uninteresting impression of Couperin’s seventeenth century 


style. 
Following the suite, Chausson’s symphony in B_ flat 
major, was listed. Offered in a faultless manner and 


maintaining an exquisite symmetry of tonal beauty, the 
color values in light and shade were masterfully realized 
by Dr. Stokowski and his men. Despite the charm of the 
symphony, it gained nothing in the way of effectiveness by 
being rendered immediately, after the wearisome Ravel 
number. 

An all Tschaikowsky program including the “Pathetique” 
symphony, the “Casse-Noisette” ballet suite, and the “1812” 
overture, was given at the orchestra concerts, February 11 
and 12. 

Under the inspired direction of Dr. Stokowski, the sym- 
phony was the subject of an excellent reading and its ap- 
peal was one of decided appreciation. The signs of appro- 
bation in evidence at the end of each movement amounted 
to veritable ovations. This was especially true at the con- 
clusion of the third and fourth divisions when the applause 
persisted until the instrumentalists, upon a motion from 
Stokowski, arose in acknowledgment of the enthusiasm 
displayed. 

The “Casse-Noisette’’ proved especially enjoyable. The 
orchestra played it with just the right tonal balance, fluency 
and daintiness. The “1812” overture brought the concert 
to a strong finale. In this work Dr. Stokowski was ever 
master of the situation and interpreted with his customary 
skill and assurance. 

Cortot AND THrpaup PLay AT MEETING oF THE CHAMBER 
Music ASssoctaTION. 

The sixth meeting of this, the fourth season of the Cham- 
ber Music Association, was held in the ball room of the 
Bellevue-Stratford on Sunday afternoon, February 13. A 
large and very appreciative audience greeted Alfred Cortot, 
pianist, and Jacques Thibaud, violinist, who were presented 
in a sonata recital of an interesting and highly enjoyable 


nature. 
The numbers listed were Faure’s first sonata, op. 13, 
which was intellectually and emotionally given a very 


artistic interpretation. A sonata by Debussy was next in 
order and its highly colored interplay of moods, treated in 
a modern style, proved a revelation and won for the player 
a gratifying degree of enthusiasm. Next followed the 
Franck sonata, which brought the concert to a termination 
This work was given with admirable reflective style and 
assurance, while like the others, it proved Messrs. Cortot 
and Thibaud to be particularly adapted for this style of 
exacting work. 

Cup Viotinist Scores with PHILHARMONK 

Josef A. Pasternack, conductor of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, presented a program of wide appeal 
at the fourth concert of this, the organization’s third 
season. The event was held at the Shubert Theater on 
Sunday evening, February 6. A tremendous crowd greeted 
Pasternack and his artists. 

Opening with a spirited rendering of Smetana’s “The 
Bartered Bride” overture, the program next offered the 
symphonic poem “Phaeton” of Saint-Saéns, given with 
consummate skill and artistry. The Weber-Weingartner 
“Invitation to the Dance” followed, and without equivoca- 
tion it may be said that there never has been a more 
rhythmical, flowing or more highly enjoyable reflection of 
this oft played but none the less charming bit of writing. 
The splendid tonal balance maintained by the instru- 
mentalists, together with the loveliness of quality and per 
fection of ensemble proved a source of real delight as was 
amply attested by the unbridled enthusiasm and spontane- 
ous applause indulged in by practically everyone in the 
audience. 

The second part of the program led off with “The Nut- 
cracker” ballet suite by Tschaikowsky, which from over- 
ture to Flower waltz was exquisitely done. Then came 
Louis Gabowitz, a thirteen year old boy, who amazed and 
electrified everyone by his interpretation of the Vieux- 
temps fantasia-appassionata. This child is undoubtedly a 
big talent. His technic, tone and understanding are listed 
among those rare cases of children which baffle scientific 
analysis as well as the homespun, but at times very search- 
ing and efficient logic of the layman. His attacks were 
unwavering; his phrasing astonishingly artistic; and though 
at times a trifle scratchy, due perhaps to a little nervous 
ness, his tone, over which he exercised remarkable control, 
was rich and of good carrying power. All things being 
equal, there is little doubt but that this youthful soloist 
will in the future gain eminence in the ranks of violin 
virtuosos. A riot of hand-clapping followed his effort and 
so greatly was Director Pasternack moved by the child’s 
performance that he placed his hand on the youngster’s 
head and kissed him. 

The concert closed with the bacchanale from Saint- 
Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah.” ‘Assuredly, Pasternack 
knows how to pick winners 4s soloists at these concerts. 
First we had Charles Marshall,’ who stibsequently: was 
engaged by the Chicago Opera; then followed Grisha 
Monasevitch, who recently won the Sevcik Scholarship at 
Ithaca, N. Y.; then came Ruth Nathanson, pianist, who 
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won the medal offered by the Philadelphia Music Club; 
and now this boy, Gabowitz. 
S. Westey Sears Opens Spectra Musica Series. 

Sunday afternoon, February 6, marked the inauguration 
of a special musical series in connection with services at 
St. James. On this occasion Michel Penha, solo cellist, 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, gave a remarkable rendition 
of the numbers selected for presentation. They included 
the aria for cello and organ by Max Reger; Barnby's 
Magnificat in E flat; “God, Thou Appeared,” Mozart; and 
“O, Lord, Most Holy,” Cesar Franck. In addition to the 
above, cello solos with organ accompaniment included an 
adagio from Haydn; Tartini’s “Grave ed Expressivo,” the 
“Mosaique” by Halvorsen, “Chanson et Pavane,” and 


Dvorak’s “Waldesruhe.” Mr, Penha’s work left nothing to 
be desired; his tone was exceptionally warm, rich and 
vibrant. As usual Mr, Sears presided at the organ form- 


ing backgrounds charming in choice of combinations, flaw 
less in technic, and perfect in accord with the soloist’s inter- 
pretations. This series will be continued every Sunday 
until May 11. G. M. W. 


MONTREAL APPLAUDS THE 
ACTION OF LOUIS BOURDON 


Manager Gives Latecomers a Jolt—Cortot Heard—How 
the Pianist Came to Three Rivers—Native 
Artist Charms—Notes 

Montreal, Canada, February 4, 1921,—Congratulations 
have been pouring in from all sides, and letters of appro- 
bation have appeared in the press, complimenting Louis H. 
Bourdon, concert manager, upon the stand he took at the 
Cortot concert on the evening of January 10, when he had 
the doors closed punctually at the hour advertised for the 
beginning of the concert. Mr. Cortot had urged Mr. Bour- 
don to start on time; this prompted the latter to discipline 
the late-comers and those who try to arrive in the nick 
of time. 

For years concertgoers, as well as the artists, have been 
annoyed by those coming in late at concerts; so now, en- 
couraged by the moral support received from many quar- 
ters, Mr. Bourdon will henceforth adhere to the policy 
inaugurated at the Cortot concert, and the doors will be 


closed during the execution of each number on the pro- 
gram, at all the concerts under his management 
Great indeed was the enthusiasm at the Cortot recital 


held in the Windsor Hall 
The house was full to its capacity and the audience ap 
parently knew no bounds in its enthusiasm. Alfred Cor 
tot is certainly a favorite in this city. 
How Cortrot Cami Turee Rivers 
Many persons wondered obi it was that an artist like 
Cortot gave a concert in a city of the size of Three Rivers, 


Quebec. It was due to the enthusiasm and to the natural 
taste of the French Canadians for music. 
A French Canadian gentleman of that city who had 


heard Alfred Cortot in Paris, told a concert manager that 
if he brought Cortot to Three Rivers he would personally 
give one hundred dollars for his seat. Thus urged, this 
manager got in touch with Mr. Bourdon, manager for 
Montreal, who succeeded in concluding the engagement; 
and Alfred Cortot had an overflowing house and a great 
ovation in Three Rivers. 
Native Artist CHARMS 

\ large audience filled the Ordinary of the Windsor on 
the evening of January 20 to welcome Eva Plouffe-Stopes 
at her first concert in her native city, after an absence of 
fifteen years passed in England. Expectations were sur 
passed, the applause was generous and sincere, and the 
“bravos” repeated many times. Mme. Stopes was assisted 
by J. B. Dubois, celli8t. The concert was under the man- 
agement of Louis H. Bourdon. 

Notes 

The eleventh season of six chamber music concerts by 
the Dubois String Quartet begins in February. The new 
first violin is Alexandre Debruille, of the “Société des Con- 
certs de Paris,” now resident in New York. 

“Chansons of Old French Canada,” with accompaniments, 
by Margaret Gascoigne; script by James Kennedy, and 
illustrated by Ethel Seath, has just been published. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company is to be 
gratulated for putting in book form some of the old French 
Canadian songs, which the “habitant” has chanted for two 
or three centuries. M. J. M 


con 


Fourth Warren Ballad Concert, March 13 


The fourth of Frederic Warren's programs for his second 


season of ballad concerts at the Longacre Theater will in- 
clude Edith Hallet Frank, Scottish soprano; Frieda Klink, 
contralto; Norman Jollif, bass-baritone; George Reim 
herr, tenor, and Meta Schumann, pianist. The fourth con- 
cert will be given Sunday afternoon, March 13 


Sin: ‘Dhinedn: Tatas for Sebaiieda 


Edgar Schofield, the bass-baritone, filled six dates 
in Texas last month, and his tour with Geraldine Farrar 
begins in April. There will be a special engagement for 
the singer in “Lakme” at the Spartanburg Festival 
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Grainger to Tour Europe 

Percy Grainger, the Australian pianist, is going to 
Europe at the conclusion of his season in this country for 
1 series of recitals in Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Hol 
land. While it has not been decided as yet, Mr. Grainger 
may play a limited number of engagements in the British 
Isles. He will return to America about the end of January, 
1922, While abroad it is expected that Mr. Grainger will 
war a number of his choral works which have been pre 
ented during the time he has been in this country. 

Mr. Grainger is recognized as one of the greatest pianists 
f the day, and also one of the most popular musicians now 
wefore the public During his stay in America he has 
isited every musical center in the country, and has greatly 
interested himself in the music of the Indian Before 
folk tunes had practically paved the way 
His compositions are well known in every 
musical country During the war Mr. Grainger gave up 
neert work and joined the United States Army. He 
assigned to one of the leading bands in which he 
During his stay in the service he 
met with much 
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Carylna Pupils in Philadelphia 

William Kearney, tenor, 
concert given under the 
Philadelphia on January 


Philadelphia. Miss 


Meagher, and 
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Archbishop of 
House, 


Lily soprano, 
were 
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Meagher sang the waltz song from “Romeo and Juliet,” 
a group of English songs, and another of Irish songs, and 
closed the program with the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria.” 
Mr, Kearney sang a group of English songs and one of 
Irish ballads. Miss Meagher and Mr. Kearney are pupils 
of Mme. Kathryn Carylna of New York City, who was 
personally complimented by the concert committee on the 
artistic results of the training both singers had received 


Cecil Arden Sings for Sons of St. Patrick 


On February 7, Cecil Arden was the soloist at the con- 
cert given by the Glee Club of the Friendly Sons of St 
Patrick at the Hotel Astor. She was heard in an aria from 
the “Huguenots” and a group of five songs which in- 
cluded “Ballad of Ballynure,” “My Lovely Celia,” “O, No, 
John,” and “Could I.” She scored an emphatic success 
and was called upon for several encores, her delivery of 
an old Kentucky folk song, “The Old Maid’s Song,” being 
especially appreciated by the large audience 


Flonzaleys Playing to Capacity Audiences 

The Flonzaley Quartet has been taxing the capacity of 
every house in which it has played this season. This prac- 
tice has been much in evidence in New York at the 
Aeolian Hall subscription series, when latecomers have 
found the sold-out sign at the box office the only word of 
welcome. The last subscription concert of the season ot 
the Flonzaleys in the metropolis takes place on March 8. 














Some Enthusiastic New York 
Press Comments Concerning 


Eleanor Brock 


~The Young American Coloratura Soprano 


Eleanor Brock, a coloratura soprano, gave 
a recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, 
whereat she displayed A VOICE OF RANGE, 
EXTRAORDINARY FLEXIBILITY AND 
ACCURACY. Her power of hitting and 
keeping invariably to the pitch is something to 
be CLASSED AS UNIQUE AMONG THE 
WANDERING COLORATURAS.” — New 
York Sun, Feb. 15, 1921. 


“Here is a singer with A HIGH VOICE 
OF DELIGHTFUL, FLUTE-LIKE 
OUALITY, WELL USED. In such num- 
bers as Bishop’s ‘Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark!’ 
MISS BROCK AFFORDED MUCH 
PLEASURE.”—New York World, Feb. 15, 
1921. 


“Miss Eleanor Brock, a coloratura soprano, 
who toured in concert with Bonci, was finally 
heard in recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon. Her natural voice, BEAUTI- 
FULLY PRODUCED IN THE UPPER 
RANGE, IS SWEET AND CLEAR AND 
TRUE TO PITCH.”—New York Herald, 
Feb. 15, 1921. 


“High tones of GREAT PURITY AND 
BEAUTY marked the debut of Eleanor 
Brock, soprano, at Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon, AN ATTRACTIVE PRESENCE 
helps Miss Brock to interest her audience.”— 
New York Evening Mail, Feb. 15, 1921. 


“In Aeolian Hall in the afternoon, Miss 
Eleanor Brock, a young soprano, of florid 
aspirations, revealed a charming talent. Her 
TOP VOICE IS PURE AND SWEET IN 
QUALITY, and well produced. On her pro- 
gram were such battle horses of the florid 
soprano as Bishop’s ‘Lo, Hear the Gentle 
Lark!’ and Proch Variations.”"—New York 
Evening Globe, Feb. 15, 1921. 
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THEODORE KITTAY-VITO 
Has returned to New York after a successful season of opera 
in Italy, Spain, Portugal and France, being heard in such 
leading tenor roles as those in “Tosca,” “Butterfly,” “Lucia” 
and “Bohéme.”’ He has been engaged for Mocchi’s summer 
season of opera in South America, where Tamaki Miura, 
the Japanese prima donna, will also appear. The engage- 
ment will terminate in November, when both Mme. Miura 
and Mr, Kittay-Vito will appear in opera and concert in this 
country, under the management of Jules Daiber. (Photo 
© Mishkin, N. Y.) 








Van Gordon Sings New Summy Publication 

Cyrena Van Gordon has been iending the rich, warm 
tones of her unusual mezzo soprano to the interpretation 
of a new song by Joseph W. Clokey, called “Far Away 
Song.” This is a song that calls for rare powers of musi- 
cal delineation, for it combines the utmost delicacy of sen- 
timent with great emotional intensities. Its mood is one 
of ecstasy and elevation. Such a song comes nearer ex 
pressing in tones the inexpressible than any mere poetry 
ever could, for the music reveals those subtle shades of 
meaning that mere words alone can never do. Miss Van 
Gordon has found this song a successful concert vehicle, for 
audiences are quick to respond to artistic expressions of 
emotional experiences that are common to our humanity. 
“Far Away Song” is published by Clayton F. Summy Com- 
pany, of Chicago. 


Werrenrath to Sing in Brahms’ Requiem 

Reinald Werrenrath, who has been engaged by Leopold 
Stokowski to sing the Brahms “German Requiem” at four 
performances, will be heard in it in New York City, March 
8, and in Philadelphia, March 3, 4 and 5. After a lapse of 
many years, Mr, Stokowski has decided to rescue from 
obscurity this beautiful work of Brahms and to give it to 
the public in as many performances as possible—the first 
group of concerts taking place the first week in March. 
Mr. Werrenrath will also be heard in the role so familiar 
to him, the Voice of Christ in Bach’s “Passion According 
to St. Matthew” at the Oratorio Festival at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House, March 30, under the direction of Walter 
Damrosch, A series of three recitals at Carnegie Hall 
has been scheduled for the baritone for next season. 


Cecil Burleigh’s Compositions in Demand 


A program by Cecil Burleigh, the talented violinist, 
usually includes a number of his own compositions, as they 
are invariably requested. Being an extremely modest artist 
he hesitates to push his own compositions, but he is always 
compelled to play at least one group of his own works by 
his admiring audiences. A prominent club president re- 
cently wrote to Mr. Burleigh’s manager: “Of course we 
want some of Mr. Burleigh’s own compositions pro- 
grammed. We have studied them and our violinist members 
played them for us, and we must hear the interpretation of 
the man whose genius is responsible for them.” So the 
violinist arranged a most attractive program, the last half 
of which was devoted entirely to his own works, and he has 
been playing it extensively all season. 


John Duke a Composer-Pianist-Accompanist 


John Duke, of Cumberland, Md., is winning praise for 
his work as composer, pianist and accompanist. At a 
recital in his home town he played two of his own com- 
positions—a scherzino and the slow movement from his 
piano sonata. Gladys Lea appeared on the same program 
and sang two of his songs, “I’ve Dreamed of Sunsets” and 
“The Babe,” with the composer at the piano. Mr, Duke 
was heard in recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, during 
the early part of the season 


Leman and His Orchestra at Benefit 


J. W. F. Leman and his orchestra united with Anita 
B. Ferris and Ruth Worrell in a musical setting and 
production of an elaborate pageant, “The Lifted Cross,” 
playing to a capacity audience at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Philadelphia, February 24, for the benefit of 
famine sufferers. 


Heifetz to Play in Australia 


Jascha Heifetz will soon be off to conquer new worlds. 
The violinist, who is at present in England, is scheduled 
for an Australian tour beginning in May and extending 
until September. Next October he will return to America, 
opening his tour in San Francisco. 
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DUNBAR “COMPANY'S 
“CARMEN” PRODUCTION PRAISED 


Professor Dykema, member of the executive board of the 
National Music Teachers’ Association and dean of the 
department of music in the U niversity of Wisconsin, writes 
in an enthusiastic vein in reviewing the production of 
“Carmen” by the Ralph Dunbar Company in Madison on 
New Year’s Day. 

In a communication to the Madison (Wis.) Journal, 
Professor Dykema says: “An unusual meritorious offer- 
ing was given in Ralph Dunbar’s all- Americ an opera com- 
pany’s presentation of Bizet’s ‘Carmen.’ There were in- 
dications of careful attention to many details to give real- 
ity. The scenic effects were adequate. The enlarged or- 
chestra added materially to the offering of the symphony 
group. The chorus was graéeful, attractive and unusually 
tuneful. The solos, with one or two minor exceptions, were 
unusually good. 

“The honors must be accorded to James Stevens, who 
made the forceful Escamillo, and especially to Lorna Doone 
Jackson, as Carmen. Music lovers were surprised to find 
here an artist who, in all fairness, could be compared to 
great artists both in voice, appearance, talent and con- 
sistency of interpretation. Her Carmen was not the wan- 
ton Farrar portrays, nor the vampire of some of the other 
artists, but is really a likable flirt which one might expect 
in a pretty cigarette girl. The performance as a whole 
was distinctly pleasing and one that leads to the hope 
that the company will soon return to Madison.” 





“Best Teachers Here,” Says Marie Kryl 


The following interview with Marie Kryl, the excel- 
lent young pianist, which recently appeared in the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner, will doubtless interest many music stu- 
dents : 

“'*They told me I must study in Paris. I believed; I 
went. Now I know that the greatest teachers of music are 
in America.’ 

“Marie Kryl is speaking. She is home again with her 
father, Bohumir Kryl, 1900 South Spaulding avenue, leader 
of Kryl’s Band. For eight months she studied in Paris. 

“‘Eight months in Paris,’ she says. ‘And for eight 
years before that I studied the piano under Heniot Levy, 
in the American Conservatory of Music, here in Chicago. 
| know oy that no teacher in Paris can compare with 
Rudolph Ganz, Harold Bauer, Leopold Godowsky, Heniot 
Levy or Josef Lhevinne, who all teach in the United States. 
The greatest European teachers are living in this country. 
Another bosh I heard, to wit: One must achieve a 
European name before one can get an audience in America. 
I cannot believe that. The teachers are here; the students 
should stay here. 

“*What happens to them in Paris? 
even find rooms. Every boat brings students to Paris, 
every boat brings them back to America. I had an apart- 
ment, costing an exorbitant price. But the student who is 
poor cannot find even a resting place for his head. 

“*Americans of all kinds are soaked. The Parisian sees 
the American coming afar off, and doubles his price. 
There is plenty of everything; Paris beautifully smiles; 
but oh, the cost! 

“‘*Czecho-Slovakia and Germany are terribly short of 
absolute necessities; Paris is not so. In Paris you would 
not know there ever had been a war. 

“*Paris is beautiful. I shall go back. 


Why, they cannot 


But not for 
music. 





Carl Beutel’s Recitals 


Lincoln, Neb., February 20, 1921—Carl Beutel, the 
\merican pianist and composer, is giving a series of four 
historic-educational recitals at the Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, Lincoln, Neb., this season. The first recital 
was given in November, and the second in December. The 
third and fourth of the series will be given before March 
1. The composers are not presented in chronological order, 
but it is Beutel’s plan to use the conventional mixed pro- 
gram, presenting the representative works of twenty-six 
composers during the course of the four recitals. The two 
programs thus far played are: (Mozart) fantasie in C 
minor, from sonata; (Chopin) nocturne in B major, op. 
62; mazurka in B minor; valse in C sharp minor; ballade 
in A fiat; (Glazounow) “La Nuit”; (Zanella) minuetto ; 
( Rubinstein ) valse in A flat; (Debussy) “L’apres midi 
d'un faune”; (Carl Beutel) “La Coquette” and capriccio; 
(Liszt) “St. Francis Walking on the Waves.” Second 
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program—(Raff) fantasie and fugue in D minor; (Chopin) 
nocturne in E major, op. 62; valse in A flat, op. 69; three 
etudes ; polonaise in A flat; (Cyril Scott) “Valse Caprice” ; 
“Egyptian Boat Song” (Debussy) “Arabesque” in G; 
(Schuett) “The Brook”; (Grieg) nocturne in C major; 
(Carl Beutel) etude in C, and “The Fountain” (Weber) 
“Polacca Brilliant.” 


Re-Engagements for De Horvath the Rule 


Cecile de Horvath, the pianist, enjoys the reputation of 
contracting more than the usual number of re-engagements 
that many artists receive. In January, for example, she 
appeared at Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky., and 
after her performance was asked by the president of the 
College Association to become “an annual institution” there. 
This official dwelt with enthusiasm on the admiration her 
playing had aroused and insisted that she arrange to play 
a return engagement at an early date. Cecile de Horvath 
has also been asked by the president of the Woman’s Club 
of Swarthmore University to become an “annual institu- 
tion” there. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
this artist has played three engagements there within the 
year with tentative arrangements made for her to fill a 
fourth before the year is out. But then there is nothing 
remarkable in this for re-engagements have been practi- 
cally the rule everywhere Cecile de Horvath has played 
this season. 


Mary Garden at Globe Free Concert 

There have been many celebrities and many sensational 
ovations at Globe Music Club concerts, but all records were 
broken when Mary Garden, director-general of the Chi- 
cago Opera, spoke and sang to over 2,000 Globe music 
lovers. Such cheering and applause have seldom been heard 
before. It seemed as if the roof of the auditorium would 
come off. 

On the same program were Paul Reimers, the well known 
tenor, who appeared in two groups of interesting numbers, 
and who had to repeat some of them and give encores to 
satisfy his hearers; Charles Cooper, the pianist, who played 
numbers of Scarlatti, Chopin, Liszt and others, displaying 
finesse and beauty of tone; and Alvin Ernest Belden, the 
young American dancer; with Harry Gilbert playing for 
Mr. Reimers and Betty Schuleen assisting Mr. Belden. 

Charles D. Isaacson, founder of these Globe music activi- 
ties, was chairman, and read another chapter from his 
novel, “The Music of David Minden.” 





Lhevinnes Visit Edison’s Laboratory 


After their joint recital in East Orange recently, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Josef Lhevinne played the Rachmaninoff 
— for two pianos, they were invited by Mrs. Thomas 
A. Edison to meet her husband in his laboratory the next 
day. As is well known, Mr. Edison is a great music 
lover. His music library contains more than 200,000 com 
positions and over 200 opera scores. Here Mr. Edison 
led his guests after they had spent all too short a time 
in the far-famed laboratory of the wizard, viewing strange 
devices still in their inarticulate infancy. When Mr. Edi- 
son mentioned that one of his favorite pieces was Field’s 
nocturne in E major, Lhevinne was delighted to play it 
for him. Mr. Edison then presented his guests with his 
autographed photo and intimated that the christening party 
for a new wonder idea was impending. 


Althouse Wins Three Encores with Seattle 
Symphony 
Paul Althouse appeared on January 28 as soloist with the 


Seattle Symphony Orchestra and won the following tributes 
in brief from the press: 


Mr. Althouse has a 
is of wide range and always 
interpretative power, and his 
admirable clearness. The applause 
three encores.—The Star 


voice of remarkable beauty and power. It 
under perfect control. He has fine 
tones are smooth, resonant and of 
was such that he responded with 


Althouse, whose fine, resonant tenor 
made last night’s concert a 
Althouse’s voice is unquestionably among the 
His tones are pure, his scale even, his in- 
his technique impeccable.—Post-Intelligencer. 


triumph by Paul 
captivated his hearers, 


A popular 
completely 
memorable one Mr 
best in America today. 
tonation accurate and 


Mrs. Klamroth Sails in Quest of Music 


Mrs. Wilfried Klamroth, wife of the well known vocal 
teacher, sailed for Europe on the S. S, Lapland, February 
12. She has assisted her husband in coaching many of his 
artist pupils, and will visit the prominent publishing houses 
of London, Paris and Milan in search of the latest and best 
songs of the foremost contemporary composers of England, 
France and Italy. It has always been the aim of the 
Klamroth Studios to foster a taste for the music of the 
modern composers, as well as to instil a love for that of the 
old masters. 

On her return, Mrs. Klamroth will specialize in the mak- 
ing of programs of the better sort. While abroad, it is her 
intention to secure from the composers themselves their 
ideas regarding the interpretations of their songs. 


Sorrentino Triumphs Again 


Providence, R. February 13, 1921—-Umberto Sorren- 
tino, Italian tenor, was heard here in recital last evening 
and won a veritable triumph, many in the audience remem 
bering his splendid work several seasons ago under the 
steinerts. The popular young artist’s voice, with its golden 
quality, power and resonance, and the artist’s finesse of 
interpretation completely won the audience. The arias from 
“La Tosca” and “Pagliacci” took them by storm. The 
dashing Italian was recalled time and time again, and gra 
ciously responded with delightful songs by American com- 
posers and Italian folk songs. That George Roberts has 
made a study of the art of accompanying was evidenced by 
his work at the piano. Sorrentino showed his appreciation 
of Mr. Roberts’ support by sharing the applause with him. 


Lennox Sings “Mammy Dear” 
At the Globe concert of February 9 Elizabeth Lennox 
sang Frank H. Grey’s “Mammy Dear,” which is published 


by M. Witmark & Sons. 


29 
Mrs. Frederick Snyder Entertains 


Mrs. Frederick H. Snyder’s studios were invaded by a 
host of well known musical persons last Sunday afternoon 
who had been bidden by her to enjoy some excellent music 
and appropriate refreshments at the tea table. A most in 
teresting program was provided by Michael Nicastro, 
cellist; Gustave Ferrari, composer, and Antonio Rocca, 
tenor. All of them delighted their hearers and were ap 
plauded enthusiastically. The guests included Marguerite 


Sylva, Lydia Lindgren, Marguerite Namara, Guy Bolton, 
Andres de Segurola, Eleanora de Cisneros, and many 
other musical notabilities. 
Anna Hodges Musin Dead 
Anna Hodges Musin, sixty-four, wife of Prof. Ovid 
Musin, president of the Be ‘Igian Conservatory of Music, 
died at their home, 51 West Seventy-sixth street, Monday 


afternoon, February 28, at 2 o'clock, after two days’ illness 
from pneumonia, Mrs, Musin, under the nom de plume of 
Annie Louise Tanner, was a noted concert soprano and 
made two tours of the world with her husband before she 
retired from the ee stage in 1905. She was a daughter 
of the late Judge A Hodges and was widely known in 
musical circles. Funeral services are to be held today 


(Thursday) in Malone, N. Y 


Schmuller and Gabrilowitsch in Recital 


Alexander Schmuller will have the assistance of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch at his second New York recital in Town 
Hall, on March 14. Mr. Schmuller has been engaged by 
the Peabody Institute for a recital and also again will 
appear with the National Symphony under the baton of 
Mengelberg. 

Yvette Guilbert to Give Recital 

After a long absence from the concert stage, Yvett 
Guilbert will give a recital of French songs, old and new. 
under the general title “Chansons du Ciel et de la Terre.” 
on Thursday afternoon, March 10, at the Thirty-ninth 
Street Theater q 











MISS ANNA CASE IS GREETED BY 
PACKED HOUSE 


Displays Voice of Velvety Quality in 
Program of Unusual Variety 


Under the 
phony 


auspices of the Spokane Sym 
Society Miss Anna Case appeared 
last night before an audience which packed 
Theater. When the so 
prano appeared, radiant in white iridescent 
beads, smiling and gracious, she received a 
great reception, 

The diva was in splendid 
its infinite capacity for 





the Auditorium 





voice, and 
expression found 


had 


founded on 


full scope in which wick 
Her 
remarkable breath control, 

more in evidence than in the 

ing numbers, whose apparent 
mask the acme of the classic 
art. The sequence of sentiment 

nated in Handel's “Sleep, Why Dost 
Leave Me,” followed by the “Girometta” 
of Sibella, a complete contrast in its cap 
tivating gayety and playful humor. 

The purity of the high notes was well 
balanced by a middle and lower register of 
velvety warmth and sonority. The 
workmanship was exquisitely finished and 
greatly aided by a dramatization of the 
words 

By this time Miss Case 
won her audience, which 
to see and hear as much of her as possible 
After every group she was recalled several 


a program 





variety beautiful legato, 
was 
three 


simplicity 


never 


open 
composer's 


culm 
Thou 


vocal 


had completely 
was determined 





times and compelled to give an encore 

One of her big numbers was the “Waltz 
Song” from “Romeo and Juliette.” This 
was given with an ease of vocalization, an 
effortless brilliance which made a great 
impression. 

Coming down from the Olympian 
heights of opera, Miss Case gave an en- 
which was a delicious bit of comedy, 





core 

“A Poor Finish,” by Frank. The last 
group had an interesting variety, It 
showed the singer’s versatility, the charm 
of her emotional moods and the strength 
of a voice which seems tireless. “The 


Song of the Robin,” written by Miss Case 
herself, was tender in sentiment and tune- 
ful 

Claude Gotthelf gave 
perfect in expressive sympathy. 


Spokane, 


an accompaniment 


Spokesman’s Review, Wash., 
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FEBRUARY 21 


National Symphony Orchestra: Van Vliet and 
Rubinstein, Soloists 


It was a peculiar program that Willem Mengelberg ar- 
ranged for the National Symphony concerts of Monday 
evening, February 21, and Wednesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 22. At the beginning came the first “L’Arlesienne” 
uite of Bizet; then Ernest Bloch’s tone poem for cello 
and orchestra, “Schelomo”; next the Brahms D minor 
piano concerto, with Arthur Rubinstein as the soloist; and 
finally the Brahms “Academic” overture. 

Interest centered in the Bloch poem, done here but once 
before under the composer’s direction, There are gorg- 
cous passages in it, rich instrumentation, Hebraic coloring 
of the richest, interesting Jewish folk themes, all cleverly 
handled. One feels that it is the work of a composer who 
has not yet quite found himself, It is a bit restless, undi- 
gested; but it is the product of a great talent. The or- 
chestral part was done splendidly under Mengelberg’s 
baton and no less fine was the masterly playing of Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet, the cellist. The soio part simply bristles 
with difficulties, which were as nothing to the magnificent 
technic at Van Vliet’s command; and musically he ex- 
hausted every last drop of meaning from the score. For- 
tunate, indeed, is a composer who has such a soloist and 
such a conductor to do justice to his work. 

Even the genius of Mengelberg could not clarify the 
muddy orchestration of the Brahms concerto. Rubinstein 
played the piano part well. And it goes without saying 
that the other two purely orchestral numbers were well 
done. 


FEBRUARY 22 


Edna Winston, Dramatic Soprano 


Edna Winston, dramatic soprano, greatly delighted her 
audience with her fine song recital given at Aeolian Hall, 
Tuesday evening, February 22. She proved herself an in- 
dividual and interesting singer. Her voice has not only 
great volume and depth, but warmth and color. She sings 
with spontaneity and temperament, and has the gift of 
creating a vivid atmosphere for all she gives. Her charm- 
ing stage presence and magnetic personality adds much to 
her artistic work. Her first group consisted of old Italian 
songs. Following came the “Suicidio” aria from “La Gio- 
conda,” which was given with fine dramatic feeling. A 
group of Schumann and Schubert songs was excellently 
rendered, and three Tschaikowsky songs were lovely, espe- 
cially “Was I Not a Blade of Grass.” The aria from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” was perhaps her best number. Her 
high notes rang out clear and strong, and there was fine 
flexibility in her voice. To the enthusiastic applause fol- 
lowing this she responded with two short encores. Her 
last group was made up of English songs by modern com- 
posers. “Faltering Dusk” (Kramer) was especially beau- 
tiful, and after the singing of “Rain” (Curran), the audi- 


ence evidenced such pleasure that the number was re- 
emer “Little Pickaninny Kid” (Guion), and “Morning 
lymn” (Henschel) were also most enjoyable. Her last 
encore, “Eili, Eili,” received hearty applause. At the end 
of the second group quantities of flowers were presented to 
Miss Winston, and made a bright and charming background 
for her. 

Coenraad V. Bos added much to the artistic program by 
his excellent accompaniments. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, Pianist 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, the Russian pianist, only in his sec- 
ond season here, has definitely established a New Yor 
clientele which nearly filled Carnegie Hall to hear him on 
the afternoon of Washington’s Birthday. His program 
was exceedingly varied. First the Schumann toccata, then 
eight Brahms waltzes, a Brahms study “Aprés Chopin,” 
the Chopin B minor sonata, short works by Rachmaninoff, 
Palmgren, Cyril Scott and Zsolt (an interesting and fas- 
cinating toccata), and finally Liszt, the “Fruehlingsnacht” 
transcription, one of the Petrarch sonnets and the sixth 
rhapsody. It would be a difficult listener to please who 
could not find something to his taste in this varied menu. 
As a matter of fact, most of it seemed to please the large 
majority of those present, for Moiseiwitsch is a good 
program maker for the public. The leaven of the lump 
was the Chopin sonata, played with that imagery and poetic 
feeling which always characterizes the work of this pian- 
ist. And in such a group as his third, that of the short 
pieces, it can truly be said that Moiseiwitsch stands in the 
same relation to the piano as Kreisler to the violin; no one 
else plays them with the same grace and charm, There 
was a great deal of enthusiasm and many extra numbers, 


Mina Elman, Soprano 


The name of Elman sold out the house for the debut 
recital of Mina Elman, lyric soprano, sister of Mischa, at 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Washington’s Birthday. 
Without doubt Miss Elman has vocal material of unusual 
value. The voice is agreeable in quality—when not forced 

and ample in power; but she will not be ready for the 
concert stage until she has learned a great deal more about 
how to control it. Nor did her interpretative work im- 
press. The audience was friendly and there were many 
flowers. Josef Bonime was the accompanist. 


Carlo Sabatini, Violinist 


Carlo Sabatini made his American debut at Carnegie 
Hall on February 22 before a very large audience. His 
program consisted of the concerto in G minor by Max 
Bruch, the Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria,” Beethoven's 
“Kreutzer” sonata and the “Rakoczy March,” para- 
phrased by Sabatini, here played tor the first time. Mr. 
Sabatini comes from Vienna, although his father is an 
Italian, a native of Milan. His great-great grandfather, 
Giuseppe Sabatini, was the most distinguished organist’ of 
the seventeenth century. Both as composer and player he 
shows the dual Latin-Teutonic influence. He was effi- 
ciently accompanied by Francis Moore. 
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Her voice is unusually beautiful. She 
has no lack in technique of singing. 
When she sings in English her words are 
clearly intelligible, pronounced without 
affectation but without any sacrifice of 
tone quality to distinctness. 

Her natural voice is unusual. 


Boston Globe. 


Her interpretations show abundant feel- 
ing. Her songs were well chosen and 


well contrasted. 
Boston Transcript. 


A lovely voice. 
Olin Downes, 


of the Boston Post. 
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FEBRUARY 23 
Mitnitzky, Violinist 


Mitnitzky, the Russian violinist, gave his second recital 
in Carnegie Hall on Wednesday evening, February 23, 
which was attended by a large and friendly audience. Mr. 
Mitnitzky again demonstrated on this occasion that he is a 
violinist of ability. , 

His program was one calculated to display his good 
qualities from various angles, and contained the sonata in 
E major, Handel; concerto in D major, Paganini (with 
cadenza by Mitnitzky); “Serenade melancolique,” Tschai- 
kowsky; “Marie’s Cradle Song,” Reger-Barmas (which 
had to be repeated); variations on a theme by Corelli, 
Tartini-Kreisler; nocturne in E minor, Chopin-Mitnitzky ; 
two numbers by Mitnitzky—“Scherzo” and “Valse melan- 
cholique”—as well as Bazzini’s “La ronde de lutins.” 

In the Handel sonata, which was the opening number, 
musicianship was revealed. The difficult Paganini con- 
certo was played brilliantly, and won the approval of his 
audience. The two groups which followed aroused much 
enthusiasm. The closing group proved doubly interesting 
because of the fact that, in addition to the Chopin and 
Bazzini numbers, it contained two of Mr. Mitnitzky’s own 
compositions which proved to be melodically beautiful and 
well suited for the violin; these were redemanded. The 
audience showed appreciation by its liberal applause, re- 
calling the young artist many times and demanding several 
encores. 

Francis Moore accompanied. 


Giuseppe Adami, Violinist 

Giuseppe Adami, a pupil of Giacomo Quintano, gave 
a successful violin recital at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
Wednesday evening, February 23. He showed the result 
of careful training and presented his interesting program in 
an artistic manner. is two biggest numbers were the 
Beethoven G major sonata, and the Bruch concerto in G 
minor. Of the latter the adagio movement was most 
beautifully played. There was real poetic sentiment in his 
interpretation. The finale of this was also exceptionally 
well given. His rhythm has life and spontaneity, and he 
plays with good style. His attacks and vigor of tone, his 
phrasing, and the temperament with which he plays, and 
his excellent bowing, give finish to his playing. He has 
lovely pianissimo passages, and an unusual sweetness of 
tone in the higher positions. His third group was comprised 
of three numbers: “Elegie” (Bazzini), “Hindoo Chant” 
(Rimsky Korsakoff-Kreisler), and “Menuett” (Milandre). 
The first number of his last group was “Ninna-Nanna” 
(Quintano), a charming number, which had to be repeated. 
The composer, his teacher, shared in the applause. The 
other two numbers were “Orientale” (Cui) and “Span- 
ischer Tanz” (Rehfeld). Enrico Barraja was at the piano. 
The Astor Gallery was filled, with people standing, and 
it was a most approving and appreciative audience. 


FEBRUARY 24 


Olga Samaroff, Pianist 


Olga Samaroff gave the fourth of her series of eight 
recitals devoted to the piano sonatas of Beethoven, on 
Thursday afternoon, February 24, in Aeolian Hall. The 
sonatas presented on this occasion were op. 31, Nos. 1 and 
3; op. 26 and op. 49, Nos. 1 and 2. Mme. Samaroff played 
with the same intelligence, deep insight, warmth and ex- 
quisite sense of color which always characterize her work. 
She gave pleasure to a good sized audience, largely con- 
sisting of piano students who undoubtedly profited by her 
highly finished and musicianly performance. Preceding 
the sonata, op. 26 in A flat major, the concert giver told 
the audience that she would end this sonata with the 
celebrated “Funeral March,” because, as she said, it in- 
variably shocks her to play the final rippling rondo after 
this sombre movement. 

Leopold Stokowski made a strong appeal with his in- 
teresting informal talk on Beethoven’s middle period, speak- 
ing mainly of the work achieved by the illustrious Bonn 
composer during this productive period. He called him 
“The greatest pioneer of his age, and urged musicians and 
music lovers to show a similar spirit toward music of the 
present day and of the future.” 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra: Fritz 
Kreisler, Soloist 


On Thursday evening, February 24, at Carnegie Hall, 
Fritz Kreisler played the Beethoven concerto with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky conductor, and 
on Friday afternoon, February 25, the Bruch G minor con- 
certo, both of them with the fine artistry that is always 
his and also with the occasional lapses from true intona- 
tion which are equally characteristic of his playing today. 

At the evening concert Josef Stransky and his men gave 
an excellent reading of the César Franck symphony before 
the concerto and the effective measures of Tschaikowsky’s 
“Marche Slav” after it, while the Friday program began 
with the Brahms third symphony and included the Tschai- 
kowsky “Romeo and Juliet” fantasy and a stirring per- 
formance of the “Rienzi” overture. 


National Symphony Orchestra: Alfred 


Mirovitch, Soloist 


Those blasé persons who affect to look contemptuously 
upon the “Pathetic” symphony of one Tschaikowsky, 
would be shaken out of their attitude could they hear it 
directed by Willem Mengelberg. He led it at the con- 


"certs of the National Symphony Orchestra on Thursday 


afternoon, February 24, and Saturday evening, February 
26—and still again at the popular concert, Sunday even- 
ing, February 27. And the orchestra played better than 
it knew—at least at the Saturday evening performance, 
when the writer heard it. There was regular prima-donna 
applause for Mengelberg after the final movement. He 
was called back ten times by actual count, a large part 
of the audience remaining not only to clap its hands but 
to shout its hearty approval, a most unusual happening at 
a New York symphony concert. Mr. Mengelberg called 
upon his men to share the applause with him and they 
applauded him as heartily as did the audience. Without 
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question Mengelberg and Nikisch stand alone among con- 
ductors of today in their knowledge of what can be gotten 
out of an orchestra and how to get it out. The improve- 
ment of the National Symphony since it came under the 
Hollander’s baton is noth short of marvelous. And 
the interpretation of the “Pathetic” made it a living, 
breathing thing. Every effect that Tschaikowsky put into 
his score—and how many there are !—was realized to the 
fullest. The concert opened with an overture, “Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” by one John Wagenaar of Holland. Evidently 
Willem played it as a compliment to his friend John, for 
if he is looking for overtures new to New York, he can 
find a half dozen American ones that are more inspired 
than the highly respectable “Cyrano” of Meinheer Wage- 
naar. 

The soloist was Alfred Mirovitch, the Russian pianist, 
playing the Grieg concerto and, inspired by the splendid 
. orchestral accompaniment of Mengelberg, playing it ex- 
traordinarily well. It was a vital, vigorous performance, 
with the final movement electrifying. Interesting was the 
extraordinary care bestowed upon the orchestral introduc- 
tion to the second movement, one of Grieg’s finest themes. 
Mengelberg’s tempo for this movement was, however, un- 
usually slow—so slow, in fact, that the ornamental pass- 
ages for piano did not sound well. Mirovitch made a 
great hit with the audience and was repeatedly recalled 
to bow his acknowledgments. 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, Contralto 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, the contralto, bres or | pleased 
a large audience, February 24 at Aeolian Hall with a 
program well arranged and delightfully presented. In fine 
voice, the singer had many occasions to display her artistry, 
but particularly in her group of short numbers and_ her 
three arias from “Carmen” was she at her best. Her voice 
has volume, wide range and beautiful quality, and her 
diction, too, was excellent. 

Her complete program follows: “Tu sei Morta” (Monte- 
verde), “Chanson du XV Siecle” (unknown), “Recitatef et 
Aer,” “Iphigenie en Aulide” (Gluck) ; “Wayfarer’s Night 
Song” (E. Martin), “The Lover’s Curse” (H. Hughes), 
“The Next Market Day” (H. Hughes), “Mother of My 
Heart” (Grey), “Sea Fever” (J. Ireland); “Effet de 
Niege” (Poldowski), “Pannyre aux Talons D'or” (Pol- 
dowski), “De Reve” (Debussy), “La Mer” (Borodine) ; 
“Au tus ojor” (F. Fuster), “El Pano”—Folk Song of An- 
dalusia—(Arr. by Kurt Schindler) ; “Habanera,” “Air des 
Cartes” and “Seguidilla” from “Carmen” (Bizet). 

Walter Golde was an excellent accompanist. 


FEBRUARY 25 


Sydney Thompson and George Harris, Jr. 


“All too short” was the general verdict anent the unique 
costume entertainment offered by Sydney Thompson (sis- 
ter of Vance Thompson, litterateur) and George Harris, 
Jr., at the Princess Theater on the afternoon of February 
25. Attired in costumes defying description by a man 
reporter, Miss Thompson recited with dramatic impulse 
two tales of Old English courts, and affected many deeply 
with other recitations, as well as ballads by English and 
other composers. She has a most expressive voice, and a 
stage manner showing the experienced artist. Beside this, 
she looked particularly fetching in her many colored cos- 
tumes, with court train and fixings. 

A model of enunciation was Mr. Harris in his singing 
of troubadour songs, English and American folk songs, 
so that no one needed a book of the words. Especially 
enjoyable was his singing of “The Wraggle-Taggle Gyp- 
sies,’ “Billie Boy’ and “The Swapping Song,” for he 
knows how to make a song telling, whether it be dramatic, 
lyric or humorous; it is a gift. The doublet and hose (is 
that right?) was becomirig to him, and the darkened audi- 
torium and two immense candelabras on the stage pro- 
duced artistic effect; beside this, the piano was invisible, 
being in the wings, and always excellently played by Stuart 
Ross. An admiring throng heard and enjoyed the affair 
to the limit. 

Dohnanyi, Composer-Pianist 

Dohnanyi, Hungarian composer-pianist, gave a recital at 
Aeolian Hall on eatin 25 and won an instant, genuine 
and well merited success. His program consisted of works 
by Mendelssohn, Mozart, Beethoven and Liszt, and a group 
of his own compositions. These proved to be of great in- 
terest, and merit individual description. The rhapsodie in 
F sharp minor opened with a tragic melody of real beauty 
developed at length and had a gpm esate middle section 
that was altogether lovely. The rhapsodie in C major, 
perhaps the best of the group, proved to be a splendid 
composition, possessing brilliant originality, strong rhythm 
and lovely melody. The march, op. 17, No. 1, is entirely 
built upon a descending scale of four notes from the 
tonic to the dominant, repeated over and over again with- 
out change from the beginning to the end of the work. A 
more remarkable technical and contrapuntal feat it is im- 
possible to imagine, especially in view of the fact that it is 
really beautiful music. The etude in E major is a study 
in arpeggios for crossed hands, and, finally, the etude in 
F minor a rapid scale and chord study somewhat of 
Debussyan flavor. All five of these pieces are masterpieces 
both of conception and execution, although seemingly ex- 
tremely difficult and hardly within reach of the average 
performer. 

Truly Dohnanyi is great, both as a,composer and as a 
pianist. 


John Meldrum, Pianist 


It was an ambitious program that John Meldrum, the 
pianist, who frequently is heard here, chose for his appear- 
ance at Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, February 25. 
What he accomplishes is truly remarkable. He gave the 
Bach-Busoni chaconne, Liszt’s arrangements of Beethoven’s 
“Song of Penitence,” and Chopin’s “Maiden’s Prayer,” the 
Brahms Handel variations, the Chopin B major nocturne, 
and the Brassin transcription of the Fire Music from “Die 
Walkiire.” Mr. Meldrum has gained steadily in his mastery 
of the piano each year that he has appeared here. His tech- 
nic is of a marvelous surety. The unusual demands of the 
above program he met without hesitation or slip. And the 
music is in him. He has a most decided gift for interpretation, 
which, like his progress in the mechanics of pianc , 
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has developed from year to year. It was a program chiefly 
for display, but wherever he had an opportunity to show 
real musical feeling—as in the nocturne—he took full ad- 
vantage of it. Perhaps the high point of the evening was 
the Handel variations, given a performance that was more 
than satisfying. Mr. Meldrum is a very welcome visitor 
to the New York season. A good sized audience was lib- 
eral in its applause. 


FEBRUARY 26 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, Pianist 

Carnegie Hall held a capacity audience on Saturday 
afternoon, and “capacity” also was the measure of their 
applause, for this Russian pianist and composer, Rach- 
maninoff, has won his way to tremendous favor with the 
American public, He well deserves his success, for he is 
a player of the most artistic kind, and his musical crea- 
— all reflect dignity, seriousness, and expert workman- 
ship. 

All Russian was the latest Rachmaninoff program, the 
most imposing number on the bill being his own sonata in 
B flat minor, a work conceived in a large dramatic style, 
and filled with lofty musical ideas logically developed and 
dressed in harmonic garb of much variety, taste, and ear 
appeal. Rachmaninoff was represented also by two 
“Etudes-Tableaux,” charming pieces fully as original and 
picturesque as his all too celebrated prelude in C sharp 
minor. 

Scriabine’s fifth sonata is a diffuse opus not nearly as 
arresting, sincere, or powerful as the one by Rachmaninoff. 
Aside from short, attractive noveaux by Moussorgsky, 
Rubinstein, and Scriabine, the program included also two 
“Novelles,” opus 17, by Medtner, a young Russian com- 
poser who has loomed large of recent years both in his 
own country and in the outside world. The “Novelles” 
are striking in content, being eloquent as to melody and 
resourceful as to facture. 


Rachmaninoff was applauded to the echo and had to. 


add many encores to his regular scheme. 


Institute of Musical Art Concert 


The _— annual public concert of the Institute of 
Musical Art of the City of New York, Frank Damrosch 
director, was given in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
Saturday, February 26. The concert, which was given 
under the auspices of the Auxiliary Society of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, provides a number of schclarships to 
talented pupils which will enable them to secure a thor- 
ough musical education. In memory of the 150th anni- 
versary of Beethoven’s birth, the program contained only 
works of the eminent Bonn composer, comprising the 
“Eroica” symphony, op. 55; violin concerto, op. 61, and 
“Fantasy” for piano, chorus and orchestra, op. 80. Direc- 
tor Frank Damrosch, who conducted the orchestra which 
is composed entirely of students of the Institute number- 
ing about 85, gave an excellent reading of the “Eroica” 
symphony, which was the opening number. The violin 
concerto had as soloists William Kroll and Karl Kraeuter, 
the former playing the first movement, while the latter 
gave the larghetto and rondo. The closing number was 
the fantasy for piano, chorus and orchestra, the piano 
part of which was unusually well presented by Margaret 
Hamilton. Both orchestra and chorus did splendidly un- 
der the able guidance of Director Damrosch. 


Joseph Schwarz, Baritone 


Seldom has any artist been received with such genuine 
enthusiasm as was Joseph Schwarz, the baritone, on Sat- 
urday afternoon, February 26, when he appeared in his 
second New York recital, this time at Aeolian Hall. Mr. 
Schwarz, in excellent spirits and voice, thoroughly de- 
lighted the large audience, not only with the richness and 
beauty of his voice, but with the high standard of his art 
of interpretation. He is an artist of distinction, and the 
audience, recognizing this fact, received him with rounds 
of applause. 

For his opening group, the baritone sang three numbers 
with cello obligato furnished by Lazlo Schuk, which in- 
cluded: “Caro mio ben,” Giordani; “Amarilli,” Cacini, 
and “Arioso,” Handel. In these he at once revealed the 
fine quality of his voice and the fact that he possessed 
much temperament. Of the Russian group that followed, 
consisting of songs by Rachmaninoff and Moussorgsky, 
the latter’s “Wesna” and “Blacha” found instantaneous 
favor, The last mentioned was an admirable vehicle to 
display his ability and skill as an interpreter. 

Mr. Schwarz’s delivery of his Schubert group was so 
successful that he could have repeated each of the five 
numbers. They were exquisitely rendered and were well 
received by the delighted hearers. The “Air du Miroir,” 
from “Les Contes D’Hoffmann,” and two Sinding num- 
bers completed a program that aroused added interest in 
this sterling artist. Coenraad V. Bos at the piano fur- 
nished his ever sympathetic accompaniments. 


FEBRUARY 27 
Arthur Kraft, Tenor 


A recital, which for artistic finesse it would be difficult 
to excel, was that given on Sunday afternoon, February 
27, at the Town Hall, by Arthur Kraft, tenor, assisted by 
Frank LaForge, composer-pianist, as accompanist. De- 
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spite the inclement weather, an audience which filled the 
house listened with delight to his artistic rendering of a 
program made up in the main of songs in English. By 
this it is not meant to infer that the songs were all by 
English composers. By no means! His second group was 
entirely by Brahms and Strauss, but so excellent were the 
translations and so perfect Mr. Kraft’'s diction, that the 
songs seemed to gain rather than lose by the translation, 
This group included “Nightingale,” “The Song of the 
Lark,” and “The Message” of Brahms; “Vision” and 
“Serenade” by Strauss. 

There was a group in French, wherein Mr. Kraft dem- 
onstrated that his mastery of diction was by ne means 
confined to English. One of the finest things he did 
throughout the afternoon was “La Reve” from Massenet’s 
“Manon,” which was so exquisitely sung that his audience 
would fain have him repeat it. Mr. Kraft, however, very 
wisely declined to do any repetitions. The other numbers 
in this group were by Liszt, Debussy, Hue and Fourdrain. 
At the close of this group, he was persuaded to break his 
no encore rule, and added another in that tongue. 

As for the remainder of his program, it included “Give 
Me Thy Heart” (attributed to Bach), “Have You Seen But 
a White Lillie Grow” (Old English), “Love Has Eyes” 
(Bishop), “Star Vicino” (Salvator Rosa) sung in the 
original Italian, “Pastoral” (Veracini), “The Nightingale 
and the Rose” (Rimsky-Korsakoff), “The Way of the 
World” (Grieg), and two songs by his accompanist, Mr. 
La Forge—“To a Violet” and “Song of the Open.” The 
audience was determined to have some encores, so at the 
close, he graciously added Mr. La Forge’s “To a Messen- 
ger” and one other number. 

The La Forge accompaniments were up to the usual La 
Forge standard, which is but another means of saying 
they were all more than one expects to find in the best of 
such invaluable adjuncts to the success of a recital. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra: Fritz 
Kreisler, Soloist 

The inclement weather was no deterring factor in the 
attendance at the regular subscription concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York, Josef Stransky conduc- 
tor, on Sunday afternoon, February 27. The sign in the 
lobby announcing “All seats sold” was conspicuous, but 
even this did not prevent a large number of people from 
standing throughout the entire performance. Those who 
endured the discomforts of standing, however, were well 
repaid, for they, as well as the seat holders enjoyed a 
concert which will long be remembered for its unusual ex- 
cellence. The orchestral numbers were Dvorak’s sym- 
phony No. 4 in G major, op. 88; “Death and Transfigura- 
tion,” op. 24, Strauss, and Tschaikowsky’s “1812” over- 
ture. Mr. Stransky gave inspired readings of these works 
which won the admiration of the large and interested 
audience, 

Fritz Kreisiler was the soloist, playing Bruch’s G minor 
concerto, which composition he also presented on Friday 
afternoon, February 25. 


National Symphony Orchestra 


Conductor Mengelberg again actually thrilled his large 
Carnegie Hall audience on Sunday night, Ovations are 
nothing new to this distinguished leader, and his hearers 
again forced him to bow many times in acknowledging the 
applause, 

The program opened with Wagner's “Tristan and Isolde” 
(the prelude and finale), which was followed by the “Tann- 
hauser” overture. Both were played by the National Sym- 
phony men as the writer has never heard them played 
before. And then came the final number—the “Pathetic” 
symphony of Tschaikowsky. There are not enough ad 
jectives with which to describe Mengelberg’s superb con- 
ducting. It was indeed a performance par excellence. 


Frieda Hempel and Bonci 


Seldom does the New York public have the opportunity 
to hear together two such outstanding artists, two such 
prime exponents of the vocal art, as Frieda Hempel and 
Alessandro Bonci, who appeared in joint recital at the 
Hippodrome on Sunday evening, February 27. Mme. 
Hempel was in splendid voice and it was a joy to hear 
what marvelous control she has of it as exhibited in such 
a number as the Norwegian “Echo Song”—an echo itself 

(Continued on next page.) 
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of the Jenny Lind concert—in the Mozart-Adam aria, “A 
vous dirai-je, Maman,” with flute obligato, or in the vocal 
arrangement of the “Blue Danube,” which she performs 
with tremendous clan and a complete ignoring of its many 
difficulties. And that she is not alone a vocal virtuosa was 
shown in her exquisite interpretation of Schumann and 
Brahms Lieder with which she began. A new American 
ong in her last group, “The Night Wind” by Farley, 
pleased the audience so much that she sang it three times 
a most unusual happening. Her encores included “The 
Last Rose of Summer” and “Dixie.” She played her own 
accompaniments in a number of her songs. With each 
appearance of Miss Hempel, one regrets that she is not 
heard oftener in New York, 

tonci, too, displayed all his well known vocal mastery 
in his selections. He began with Italian songs, and then 
sang an English group, which included Hageman’s fine 
“Do Not Go My Love,” and two of the best known Van- 
derpool songs—“Values” and “The Light”—both of which 
vere instantaneous hits with the audience. His aria was 
La vita e inferno,” from “Forza del Destino,” and with 
Miss Hempel he sang the duet, “Parigi, o caro” from 
“Traviata.” Mr. Bonci, too, was called on for numerous 
encores. Coenraad V, Bos accompanied Miss Hempel 
most acceptably and Aldo Franchetti played for Bonci, 
while August Rodeman was the flutist. 

Erika Morini, Violinist 
> 

With each appearance, young Miss Morini continues to 
strengthen and confirm the impression first made that she 
is an artist of most unusual parts, a thoroughly accom- 
plished violinist, with the attainments of one much older 
than herself, Above all there is that fine quality of tone 
of which she never loses sight. One expects technical 
ability of the best today and added to it she has musical 
feeling and temperament which, happily, always stops 
short of tearing a passion to tatters, although her playing 
is warm and impulsive, At her third recital at Aeolian 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, February 27, she played the 
Ernst F sharp minor concerto, the Puganah-Krelser pre- 
ludium and allegro, the Bach E major gavotte, the most 
familiar Chopin nocturne, a waltz caprice and mazurka by 
Wieniawski and, to conclude with, set off a whole sheaf of 
fireworks in Sarasate’s “Faust” fantasie. There were of 
course numerous encores, called for by the marked and 
consistent enthusiasm of the large audience which assem- 
bled to hear her, notwithstanding the inclement weather. 


Future Philharmonic Programs 


Tonight, March 3, Alexander Schmuller, the Russian 
violinist, will make his first appearance with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in a performance of the Mendelssohn 
concerto, The Bach suite in D major will precede the 
violin concerto and the remainder of the program will be 
devoted to Richard Strauss, the numbers being “Don 
Juan,” the serenade for wind instruments and the love 
scene from “Feuersnot.” Stransky will conduct. 

The program of the Friday afternoon concert on March 
4, under the leadership of Stransky, includes Tschaikow- 
sky’s fifth symphony, “The Sorcerer's Apprentice” of 
Dukas, a manuscript performance of “Riders to the Sea” 
(Reginald Sweet) and Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Capriccio Es- 
pagnol.” 

By request, an all-Wagner program will be given at the 
Philharmonic concert in Carnegie Hall at the last of the 
Saturday Evening Series on March 5, under Stransky’s 
direction. The offerings include the overture to “Rienzi,” 
“Sounds of the Forest” (Waldweben), and the prelude to 
“Lohengrin”; “the Wanderer’s Ride,” “Siegfried’s Fire 
Scene,” “Dawn,” and the “Rhine Journey,” arranged by 
Stransky; the prelude to ‘The Mastersingers,” Funeral 
March from “Gotterdaemmerung,” the “Prize Song” from 
‘The Maste rsingers,” and the prelude and “Love Death” 
from “Tristan and Isolde.” 

The Philharmonic Orchestra will play again on the 
afternoon of Sunday, March 6, at the Academy of Music 
in Brooklyn, Frieda Hempel assisting, This will be the 
fifth and last of the Philharmonic Brooklyn series. 
Stransky will conduct. 


New Grainger Work for St. Cecilia Concert 


The St. Ceeiiia Club (Victor Harris, condu:tor) will 
present a new composition of Percy Grainger’s at its next 
concert, to take place at the Waidorf-Astoria Hotel on 
the evening of March 15. The work is scored for the 
following novel combination: women’s chorus, euphonium, 
bass clarinet, contrabass- clarinet and reed organ. 

It is a setting of the “Irish Tune from County Derry” 
that Grainger has made familiar to us in several versions, 
for mixed chorus, string orchestra, piano solo, ete. But 
the setting to be presented on March 13 has, beyond the 
folk meledy on which it is based, nothing 1 common with 


Grainger’s former arrangements of this air, bemg entirely * 


a new conception and presentation, as regards harmonic 
treatment, musical form and orchestration. In ihe new 
setting there are three statements of the folk s omg (three 
verses, as it were), the first statement being on the bass 
clarinet, accompanied by reed organ and half-chorus, the 
second statement on the women’s voices accompanied by 
reed organ and bass clarinet, and the third statement sonor- 
ously proclaimed by the euphonium and accompanied by all 
the rest. 

Percy Grainger has long urged the use of small reed 
organs, such as the Estey and Mustel’s harmonium, in 
orchestra and chamber music as an ideal harmonic back- 
round for solo instruments and voices, but this is the first 
loccasion on which this theory will be demonstrated in 
public 


Madden Using Grey Songs 
Lotta Madden is using Frank H. Grey’s “Messages” and 
Mammy Dear” on her Western tour. 
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POPULAR STARS AGAIN THRILL 
CHICAGO OPERA AUDIENCES 





New York Hears “Edipo Re” with Ruffo at His Best—Raisa, Hislop and Baklanoff Featured in “Tosea”—Galli-Curci and 
Muratore Make the Most of “Romeo and Juliet”—Garden Scores in “L’Amore dei Tre Re”—Galli-Curci and 
Bonci Enthuse “Bohéme” Audience—Johnsen, Ruffo and Marjory Maxwell the “Pagliacci” 
Stars—Pavley, Oukrainsky and Ballet Delight 


“Epipo Re,” Fesruary 21. 

A bloody and gruesome affair is “Edipo Re,” a fact 
which may be blamed on ancient Greece and not upon the 
(on the program) unnamed librettist who prepared the 
libretto for Leoncavallo’s weak, ineffective, posthumous 
one act opera. The work was extensively reviewed in 
these columns when it was produced in Chicago. It was 
written for Ruffo and in it the distinguished baritone does 
some of the best work of his career. The hour long work 
is, in fact, nothing but Ruffo. He was in fine voice Mon- 
day evening, acted magnificently, and sang with a restraint 
that is sometimes absent from his work, saving the opu- 
lence of his voice for the climaxes. Dorothy Francis, as 
Gioasta, did the little she had to do well, and Paillard, 
Dentale and Defrere sang small roles acceptably. Mari- 
nuzzi conducted, 

Following the opera, Andreas Pavley, Serge Oukrainsky 
and the ballet presented an ingenious new ballet upon 
Saint-Saéns’ familiar “Danse Macabre.” Mr. Pavley im- 
personated the Angel of Death, Mr. Oukrainsky the fid- 
dling skeleton. The stage decoration of two huge candle- 
sticks with a misty background, in which mysterious 
swathed figures appeared, while the two principals and a 
group of phantoms performed mystic figures in the fore- 
ground, made an exceedingly effective picture, one which 
pieased the audience and called forth heartiest applause. 
The evening ended with the “Dance of the Hours,” from 
“Gioconda,” this ballet, too, being arranged and partici- 
pated in by Messrs. Pavley and QOukrainsky. It was a 
most picturesque arrangement of the well known ballet, 
well danced, One regretted that the New York season had 
afforded these fine artists comparatively little opportunity 
to prove their unusual talent. 


“Tosca,” FepruaRy 22 (MATINEE). 


Fine as she is in all roles that she undertakes, perhaps 
Rosa Raisa is at her very best as Floria Tosca. Vocally 
she is ideally suited for the role and her acting in it is a 
masterpiece. In fact, the “Tosca” performance at the 
Manhattan Opera House on the afternoon of Washing- 
ton’s Birthday was one of the best given here in the Chi- 
cago season. The Scotch tenor, Joseph Hislop, did his best 
work as Cavaradossi, and Baklanoff was a most effective 
Scarpia. The smaller roles were well taken care of and 
the effective character bit of Constantin Nicolay, as Angel- 
loti, deserves special mention. Marinuzzi gave the rude 
music its needed vigor. 


“RoMEO AND JuLtet,” Fesruary 22 (EveNING). 


Holiday throngs were in evidence at the evening per- 
formance to hear Galli-Curci and Muratore in roles espe- 
cially sympathetic to those two great artists, and the 
densely massed auditors were rewarded amply for their 
presence, 

The French music is ideally suited to the Muratore tal- 
ents and vocal manner, and Galli-Curci’s command of 
legato and flexibility of phrasing made her equally effec- 
tive. The pair were a benison for lovers of perfect sing- 
ing. Muratore’s impersonation of the romantic Romeo was 
the essence of artistic grace and impetuous fervor. Galli- 
Curci had all the semblance, charms and ways of the sweet 
Juliet as she was conceived by Shakespeare. 


L’Amore pet Tre RE,” FEBRUARY 23 


Many consider Fiora, in Montemezzi’s delightful opera, 
is Mary Garden’s best role; many consider that it is not; 
many that she is interesting in everything she does. But 
no matter what the answer is, Mary Garden as Fiora the 
other evening gave one of her inimitable impersonations, 
holding the never faltering attention of her hearers. She 
was strikingly beautiful in appearance and her singing of 
Sy role was at all times worthy of her. Carlo Galefh and 

Edward Johnson, as Manfredo and Avito, were most sat- 
isfactory associates and Marinuzzi put spirit and new life 
into the score. 

“BonémeE,” FEBRUARY 24. 

Delightful in every sense of the word was Galli-Curci’s 
singing and portrayal of the appealing role of Mimi. Her 
slight and dainty figure and winsome personality fitted per- 
fectly the picture painted by Murger of his delicate and 
poetical heroine. Vocally Galli-Curci was above criticism 
in purity of intonation, clarity of voice, charm and style of 
delivery. She is now as great a lyric interpreter as she is 
a coloratura expert. 

Bonci returned to opera in this city as Rodolfo and 
showed that he remains a master of smooth and finished 
tone production and of graceful and musical phrasing. His 
handling of the suave melodies and melodiettas of Puccini 
was a joy to the judicious listener. As an exponent of bel 
canto Bonci has no superior. He put much ardor and pic- 
turesqueness into his histrionics and partnered Galli-Curci 
admirably throughout. The two artists were given a rous- 
ing ovation after their every aria and between the acts. 

Rimini headed the band of Bohemian roysterers and made 
his pa ape a source of much merriment, in which hé 
was aided ably by Lazzari, Defrere, Trevisan and others. 
The Musetta of the occasion was Dorothy Francis, in build 
somewhat more robust than the average exponent of the 
part, and in voice powerful and assured. She did not allow 
the proceedings to lag for want of energy or progressive- 
ness. 

The house was packed to the doors. 





Douste Bitt, Frsruary 25. 

On Friday evening, February 25, the double bill of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” attracted a good 
sized audience to the Manhattan Opera House. Rosa Raisa 
and Riccardo Martin repeated their excellent impersona- 
tions of the roles of Santuzza and Turiddu, in which they 
scored last week. Desire Defrere was the Alfio and Fran- 
ces Paperte the Lola. 

The “Pagliacci” cast, including Edward Johnson as 
Canio, Titta Ruffo as Tonio, Oliviero as Beppo, and 
Defrere as Silvio, was the same as last time, except Nedda 
was sung by Margery Maxwell, who acquitted herself 
creditably, both vocally and otherwise. Johnson and Ruffo 
were none the less impressive in their respective parts and 
aroused their hearers to much applause. Cimini con- 
ducted. 

“Faust,” Fepruary 26 (MATINEE). 

“Faust” has now become one of the standbys of the 
Chicago Opera repertory and a full house greeted and ap- 
plauded it as presented at the Saturday matinee, February 
26, by the usual cast, including Mary Garden, Muratore 
and Baklanoff in the principal roles, with Dufranne as 
Valentin, Margery Maxwell as Seibel and Marie Claessens 
as Marte. The performance took on added life from the 
alert, energetic baton of Polacco. 


Justine Ward Pupils Give Demonstration 


A demonstration of the Justine Ward method of teach- 
ing music was given at the Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
by pupils of the Parish School at 131st street and Con- 
vent avenue, on February 24. It was directed by Mother 
Stevens, and showed the work of the first three years. 

The first year work, for children six and seven years 
old, included and exemplified tone placing, tone quality, 
major scale and all its natural intervals, tendencies of 
these tones; ear training by hearing tones on “Noo” in 
succession, not sequential succession, and repeating their 
names; staff building, two-four and three-four time; 
melody writing, including figures, repetitions, imitations, 
phrases, and so on. 

The second year work, for children seven and eight 
years old, included children’s tone on all vowels, minor 
scale, tonic, dominant, sub-dominant, major, and ‘minor 
chords and their inversions ; intervals of thirds, fourths, 
and fifths; musical form, sequences, phrases, periods; di- 
vided beat, rests, syncopation, and the staff with “do” on 
various lines. 

The third year work, for children eight and nine years 
old, included vocal work on all vowels; increasing and 
diminishing dynamic force and breath control; all major, 
minor, augmented and diminished intervals; chromatics, 
modulations into related keys such as dominant and its 
minor, sub-dominant and its minor; relative minor and 
tonic minor; the staff introduced with “do” on any line 
or space, and scale building likewise, as well as a knowl- 
edge of all sharp and flat keys. 

The ability the children had gained to build musically 
was truly remarkable. At first they built simple musical 
structures, then more ornate ones, After seeing them, 
they felt them, namely, in regular recurring pulsations, 
rhythms of twos, then threes, and then in free and com- 
posed or compound rhythms. After seeing and feeling 
them they heard them. They were taught to listen to the 
sounds and give them back properly, and having exercised 
themselves sufficiently in their limited vocabulary, they 
gave them back as heard. As their vocabulary of tones 
and rhythms and structures grew, so did their expression 
of them grow. 

The theme of the five-four movement of Tschaikow- 
sky’s fifth symphony, a widely modulatory theme was put 
on the board by a man from the audience, and with the 
preparation of one detail, was sung perfectly. Then the 
leading theme of “Don Juan” (Richard Strauss) was not 
only heard and repeated properly, but a second part was 
written which followed all the canons of music, and the 
children knew not the meaning of such technical terms as 
counterpoint or canon. 

This was all constructive and not imitative, for nothing 
was heard. They read at sight from figures, and from 
notes on the staff. They sang medieval and ancient folk 
songs, Gregorian chants, and melodies of classic and 
romantic composers, illustrating different problems in 
rhythms and modulation. Charts are used until the third 
year, when books are placed in the hands of the children. 
The songs are learned without accompaniment, but for 
the demonstration, accompaniments were added by Bene- 
dict Fitzgerald, who is supervising this system in schools 
in different parts of the United States. 

The ease with which the children grasped themes previ- 
ously unknown to them, was truly astonishing, and proved 
the success of the method. 








Dohnanyi with National Symphony 

The first orchestral appearance of Erno Dohnanyi in 
New York will take place on Sunday evening, March 6, at 
Carnegie Hall, when he will appear with the National 
Symphony Orchestra, under Willem Mengelberg. 

On this occasion Mr. Dohnanyi will perform his own 
variations—an orchestra composition with piano accom- 
paniment based on a humorous nursery song. 


SOPRANO 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, etc. 
Address: 1425 Broadway :: New York 
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34 
“PARSIFAL” PREMIERE 
IN HAVANA 


A Triumph for Ernest Knoch 


Havana, Cuba, February 10, 1921—All the wealth, 
beauty and culture of the Cuban capital was on hand, 
keenly expectant, to applaud Ernest Knoch when he passed 
down the center aisle of the Teatro Nacional to take u 
his baton for “Parsifal.” By his work in “Lohengrin” 
the previous week, Mr. Knoch had won his audience, which 
greeted him enthusiastically and sincerely, At eight-thirty 
o'clock the doors were closed so that every note of the 
prelude was heard in silence. Every beauty revealed by 
the director and his orchestra was audible, even to the 
most thread-like pianissimo, The cast follows: Kundry, 
Ofelia Nieto; Amfortas, Faticanti; Titurel, A. Nicolich; 
Gurnemanz, V. Bettoni; Parsifal, G. Taccant; Klingsor, S. 
Persichetti 

Since so much of the pleasure of “Parsifal” depends on 
the excellence of the orchestra and the way it is directed, 
it is well to remark here that the results achieved by Ernest 
Knoch with the material in hand were little short of amaz- 
ing After hearing this same orchestra on previous occa- 
sions, it seemed scarcely possible that it could obtain the 
splendid heights that it did. It is no tribute to Knoch to 
give him, high praise; it is only just truth, and gladly 
recorded, for the orchestration of Wagner is seldom if 
ever heard in this part of the world as it was given that 
night. Every note bespoke the fact that it had been a 
labor of love with Knoch and, further, that he had made 
it so with his orchestra—no small attainment! 

Long after all the other voices in the cast have faded 
from one’s memory, that of Bettoni in the role of Gurne- 
manz will linger, note for note, in its pristine clearness. 
Gurnemanz is a heroic, or to be more accurate, a stoic 
role taxing to the utmost the finest and most sturdy vocal 
instrument, Notwithstanding, Bettoni sang from first to 
last with tones of rounded and full beauty that rang 
through the house and fell upon one’s ears with a sweet- 
ness that never faltered for a moment. He created a 
Gurnemanz that was commanding in patriarchal dignity, 
towering above the other figures in an unforgettable way. 
Bettoni has a voice that is of the rarest and he is to be 
reckoned one of the finest bassos of the opera world of 
to-day. Further, his acting is of the highest order; in 
short, his interpretation leaves nothing to be desired, 

Following Bettoni, the next voice deserving special praise 
was that of Faticanti in the role of Amfortas. He made 
of it a vivid part filled with pathos but carefully guarded 
from any shade of sentimentality. His voice is quite well 
suited to the exacting demands made by this role and he 
carried it bravely to a successful conclusion. His plea to 
be permitted to die was notably well sung 

The voice of Taccani in the role of Parsifal reached 
its high point in the Good Friday music which was beauti- 
fully sung. Ofelia Nieto did some splendid acting in the 
role of Kundry and made it the outstanding figure of hap- 
less evil that it should be. She is a singer of such intensity 
that at times her voice, by the very intensity, seems to gain 
a strain of hardness. However, these moments are fleet 
ing and more or less rare and do not detract from the 
volume that is always there. 

Homage must be paid to Adolfo Bracale for the unusual 
beauty of setting that he afforded this production. All 
scenes were well staged, but that of the Castle Hall was 
remarkably beautiful and combined with the splendid en- 
semble that was effected, offered to Havana something 
quite beyond expectation. It is, perhaps, quite needless to 
say that the public responded in the more than enthusiastic 
way that it has and demonstrated to the full its appreciation 
of the efforts of all those concerned in making this im- 
mense success y 


Excellent Artists at Rubinstein Club 


Marjorie Squires, contralto; Justin Lawrie, tenor, and 
Scipione Guidi, violinist, were the artists who presented the 
program for the fourth musicale of the Rubinstein Club at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on February 19. In French, 
Italian and English numbers Miss Squires proved that she 
has a powerful voice of rich quality. She also was heard in 
the “Samson and Delilah” duet with Mr. Lawrie. 

Scipione Guidi’s principal selection. was, the Saint-Saéns 
“Introduction and Rondo -Capriccioso.” His group of 
shorter numbers were by Bach, Granados and Kreisler, all 
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of which were played with clean cut technic and excellent 
musicianship. ; 

Justin Lawrie’s voice is full and smooth throughout its 
entire range, and especially pleasing are his high notes. He 
was given a warm reception by the audience for his artistic 
rendition of his various numbers. 

The program opened and closed with piano selections 
played by the Ampico-in-the-Knabe, the rolls for which 
were made by George Copeland and Mischa Levitzki. 


New Prindle Scott Songs 


Several new songs by John Prindle Scott have just been 
issued in print. One of them, “The Old Road,” has already 
been featured at the Aeolian Hall recital of George Madden, 
baritone, and won an immediate popularity. For years Mr. 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT, 


Composer. i is 


Scott has spent his summers tramping the hills, exploring 
old roads and forgotten trails, and this song is a personal 
expression. It is dedicated to “Beppo and Bob,” the Great 
Dane dogs which have tramped many of these old roads 
with the composer. The refrain runs: 
“My road is the old road, 
Where the Sun lies warm and still, 
And my road is a by-road, 
That winds up over the hill. 
O’, the high road is a long road 
Where the many wayfarers roam, 
But, I will take that little winding road 
That leads the wanderer home.” 

Mr. Scott has also written the text, under a nom de 
plume. In the sacred “«!d, where Mr. Scott has won big 
success, there are four wew songs. “Light's Glittering 
Morn,” an Easter song with a broad melody and full bodied 
organ accompaniment, has an interesting “Alleluia” refrain, 
with a canon-like figure in the organ part, and a stirring 
high note climax. 

Then there are three church songs for general use: 
“When I Consider the Heavens” and “If Ye Love Me,” 
both with Scripture text, and an “Even Song,” a quiet 
Sabbath Evening number with violin obligato. 

Three secular songs in lighter vein will soon appear, 
both waltz songs; also a Scotch ballad, “The Spray o’ 
Heather,” where the ancestral Scott and Prindle blow finds 
congenial expression. 


Charles Carver in Recital March 8 


On Tuesday evening, March 8, Charles Carver, bass, 
will give a recital at the Town Hall, assisted by Frank 
La Forge at the piano. 








“An Artist of Re-Engagements’”’ 





MILDRED GRAHAM OF NEW YORK 
GIVEN AN OVATION 


Mildred Graham made her appearance in Norris- 
town two years ago when she won such immediate 
favor that her admirers have been looking forward 
to her return engagement. Her reception yesterday 
was an ovation. Miss Graham's voice must be heard 
to be appreciated. She possesses all the qualifica- 
tions of a finished singer—dramatic fervor, sympa- 
thy, charm, splendid cultivation.—Norristown Daily 
Herald. 


MILDRED GRAHAM 


Soloist for Octave Club, Norristown, Pa. 





STAR OF FIRST MAGNITUDE 
MILDRED GRAHAM, SOLOIST 


The favorable impression which she made two 
years ago was emphasized in all her numbers yes- 
terday. 

So insistent was the demand “for more” from the 
audience that Miss Graham was obliged to break an 
unwritten rule of the Club, that of no encores, and 
as a final extra sang “Morning” by Oley Speaks. 
Norristown Times. 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS | 


[The music reporters of the New York dailies consti- 
tute the jury in the appended extracts from reviews 
which have appeared in local ye oye Many operas, 
concerts and recitals are given in the metropolis, and 
on the following day the writers’ views do not always 
correspond on the merits or demerits of the performers. 
Thus, this department is conducted for the pempece of 
reproducing some of the flat contradictions, showin 
that, after all, the reviews constituted but the Eicconal 
opinion of the reporter who covers the performance.— 





Editor’s Note.] 


Geraldine Farrar in “Manon,” February 9 


Telegram 
Miss Farrar is singing better 
this season than last. Her added 
vocal skill has greatly height- 
ened the effectiveness of her 
Manon. 


American 
Combined dramatic power and 
Sincerity with youthful charm 
and grace, despite certain vocal 
shortcomings. 


Louise Darclee Taylor, Soprano, February 10 


Tribune 
(Headline) Louse Darclee 
Taylor is pleasing in song. 


i Herald 

She disclosed a better knowl- 
edge of style than general vocal 
assets, 


Mary Garden in “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” February 10 


Herald 
Miss Garden at times aston- 
ishes her oldest admirers by out- 
bursts of genuine vocal beauty. 
She does it in Marguerite and 
she does it in Fiora, but in the 
latter with the deeper accent of 
passion which does not sound 
trom the Gounod heroine. There 
were moments of musical elo- 
quence in Miss Garden's im- 
personation last night, but more 
of dramatic semi-parlando, t 
will be gathered from these cur- 
sory remarks that her Fiora was 

decidedly interesting. 


American 

But neéne of the effects sh: 
achieves are spontaneous. And 
none of them spring out of the 
emotional substance of the mu- 
sc. In fact her physical de- 
lineation, addressed principally 
to the eye, conflicts with the 
sensations translated to the ear. 


~There is not a perfect blendin 


of the histrionic, 
poetic expression, 


musical an 


Galli-Curci in “Barber of Seville,” February 11 


Tribune 

The role of the little Spanish 
ingenue is one that discloses the 
hewitching Amelita’s talents to 
special advantage, not only be- 
cause she has the voice and the 
technical skill to sing Rosina’s 
florid melody exquisitely, but 
also because she brings to her 
impersonation youthful intona- 
tion, humor and feminine charm. 


Herald 
Her Rosina as a whole has 
pleas.ng humor and a generall 
musical quality, albeit the famil- 
iar defects of her art do not 
disappear. 


Erika Morini, Violinist, February 11 


Tribune 

Her playing yesterday con- 
firmed the impression made at 
her first appearance, She has 
tone, technic, temperament, all 
three of the highest calibre. She 
has poise, too, amazing force 
and delicacy equally amazing. 
Her playing has the simplicity 
and sincerity that underlie all 
abiding art. er extraordinary 
yerformance, the sobriety of her 
vehavior, the unteigned modesty 
with which she acknowledged 
deserved applause thrilled and 
astonished a large audience. 

American 

But the amazing young artist 
—and the word is used advisedly 
-—more than confirmed the im- 
ression she had made before. 

here are no violinists of her 
sex now living, and few, very 
few of the opposite, who have 
the temperament, the fire, the 
passion of this girl. Indeed, in 
the opinion of the writer, Erika, 
though still in her teens, is prob- 
ably the most remarkable woman 
violinist the world has ever 
known. 

To listen to her performance 
of the major Paganini con- 
certo (embellished with the Sau- 
ret cadenza), the Tartini-Kreis- 
ler variations on a theme b 
Corelli, the mazurka by Zarzycki, 
the introduction and rondo ca- 
priccioso by Saint-Saéns, was an 
experience — y dumbfound- 
ing, not so much because of the 
prodigious technical proficiency 
she disclosed in handling strings 
and bow as because of the ex- 
traordinary intensity, verve and 
elan with which the little woman 
carried out her task. 





World 
But all is not perfection, 
Faults observed at the first con- 
cert cropped up yesterday and, 
as often happens, in the simpler 
and easier pieces. The Paga- 
nini concerto that opened her 
program was expertly done, but 
the Bach aria for the G string 
was noticeably rough and dis- 
torted in rhythm, and one gra- 
ciously had to overlook similar 
slips in the Beethoven romance. 
Both compositions have been 
layed much better by lesser 


ights, 

“ Herald 

_ But when she played the Bach 
air for G_ string, Beethoven's 
romance in G and Mozart’s E 
major adagio, the story was dif- 
ferent. She played the notes, 
and even these not always cor- 
rectly. The Bach air was out 
of tune and out of time. The 
Beethoven romance sounded like 
the placid chatter of a school 
girl, The Mozart adagio was 
utterly without color or style 
In these bits of purely flowing 
cantilena it was impossible to 
hide the disclosure of a very thin 
musical nature, Possibly this is 
not the girl’s fault altogether. 
She seems to have been trained 
for virtuoso feats, while the 
more serious traits of the pro- 
found art of music are yet con- 
cealed from her. 


Cora Chase in “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” February 12 


Herald 
Her flow of tone in cantilene 
and florid passages she delivered 


with fluidity and clarity, 


; Times 
Little or nothing of flexible 
coloratura. 


The Cleveland Orchestra, February 13 


Herald 
The ensemble tone is good, 
the strings, though somewhat 
rough, have merit; the wind is 
popmable, and the brass accept- 
able, 


_ Tribune 
The string band of the visitors 
seemed to lack sap and fibre; 
the brasswinds merely strident, 
not noble; the woodwinds with- 
out homogeniety and charm, 


Galli-Curci in “Lakme,” February 15 


American 
It would be difficult to imagine 
a Lakme more ingratiating or 
more appealing. 


Telegram 
She was always 


Galli-Curci, 
never Lakme. 


Ernest Booch’s Sonata, February 20 


World 
_ The composition was highly 
interesting to musicians in the 
audience. 


Herald 
Most of it is 
promisingly ugly 
painful to hear. 


BO uncom- 
that it is 


Martin Lisan, Pianist, February 20 


Telegram 
He has a_ well developed 
technic. He plays gracefully 
and musically. 


American 
His playing yesterday was 
by no means that of a finished 
artist. 


Titta Ruffo in “Edipo Re,” February 21 


Tribune 
He did not abuse the oppor- 
tunities “— the 
col i i 
in sgoew e did not sing in 


Herald 
He acted and sang admirably. 


Evening Sun 

His voice never failed him. 
Seven such against Thebes 
must have shattered the 


His ate Sun ai 
i was emphatic, 
sometimes ‘Violent, but often 


eer oe 


walls. 
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“A HOUSE DEVOTED TO THE PROGRESS OF AMERICAN 
MUSIC,” IS THE SLOGAN OF THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 





W. L. Coghill, General Manager, Has Some Interesting Views on the Subject of Native Composition 


It requires faith and courage of a very high order to 
take up the cudgels in behalf of American music. It is 
a battle that has to be fought against contempt, indiffer- 
ence and prejudice, against the sheep-like attitude of the 
American public that follows where others lead, lacking 
confidence in their own judgment, accepting instinctively 
and without question anything that comes from Europe 
and unable to believe that anything American could be 
just as good or even any good at all. 

When the slogan of a house is “The House Devoted to 
the Progress of American Music,” curiosity as well as ad- 
miration is aroused, and to satisfy my curiosity I asked 
W. L. Coghill, General Manager of John Church Com- 
pany, whose slogari this is, to accord me an interview, to 
which he graciously consented. 

I explained to Mr. Coghill that I was interested in the 
slogan of the John Church Company and asked him to 
explain the connection between his slogan and his _poli- 
cies. 

“I am not at all surprised at your question,” he replied. 
“It is one which only too often has been unanswerable 
when applied to protestations of interest in American 
music. Suppose you asked the first one hundred people 
you met: ‘Are you interested in the progress of Ameri- 
can music?’ I feel quite sure that the entire one hundred 
would answer: ‘Yes.’ If you followed up this question 
with the next one: ‘What are you doing for the advance- 
ment of American music?’ ninety-nine out of the one 
hundred would find it rather embarrassing to answer, and 
would very suddenly discover that they were already late 
for an engagement, or some other matter was demanding 
their immediate attention. The fact that this latter ques- 
tion is embarrassing to answer is very largely responsible 
for our slow growth and for the retarding influence which 
we have always had and have today to contend with. 

“Answering your question—our slogan and our policies 
are one. The connecting link is faith in the American 
composer, As evidence of our devotion, our faith, our 
interest in American music, | simply need to mention the 
fact that while at least ninety per cent. of all piano com- 
positions used for educational purposes in America are 
written by foreigners, ninety-nine percent. of all piano 
compositions published by us are by Americans. 

“That while ninety per cent. or more of every line of 
review published in our great dailies is given up to for- 
eign music, ninety-nine per cent. of every inch of our ad- 
vertising is given up to American music. You will not 
find here ninety-nine reasons to one why American music 
is not as good as foreign music, but on the contrary, a 
statement of fact that if you are really interested in 
American music and would give one-half the time to look- 
ing for the good in American music as you do to the com- 
piling of your ninety-nine reasons, you would not only find 
what you are looking for, but would realize the fact that 
America has given to the world some music worth while. 

“In June, 1915, during a conversation with Mr. Pade- 
rewski at the Hotel Gotham in reply to my assertion that 
we did have good American compositions, he signified his 
desire to receive and examine what in our opinion was 
really worth while by American writers. Acting upon this 
request, I had selected and sent to him a selection of piano 
compositions as published by various houses. One year 
later—June 16, 1916, the John Church Company received 
a letter from Mr. Paderewski reading in part as follows: 

“‘Let me congratulate you upon your having accom- 
plished something which has been rarely if ever done be- 
fore. You have sent me for examination and approval, 
quite a number of piano compositions and .not only from 
your own catalogue, but also some of them published by 
your competitors. Such an unselfish and broad-minded 
action deserves praise and commands respect. 

“‘T have examined with keen interest the rich material 
submitted to my judgment. In fact I have played every- 
one of the numerous compositions and it affords me a real 
pleasure to declare that there-is a great deal of good in 
your home-made music. 

“‘The piano pieces which I hereby recommend have 
either pedagogical or artistic value and they will prove, | 
am certain, to be both beneficial and enjoyable to young 
pupils and advanced students.’ 

“Mr. Paderewski found what he was looking for—A 
great deal of good’ in our American music. Any one else 
can find the same thing if they have sufficient interest in 
American music to look for it.” 

“What progress in your opinion has been made in the 
development of American music since the days of Mac- 
Dowell ?” : , ; 

“A dozen years or so ago, interest in music was prac- 
tically confined to material well within the first, second 
and third grades. The teacher in the small country town 
as well as in the conservatory very seldom gave any evi- 
dence of interest in American works once the students had 
passed beyond the easy pieces of Behr, Lichner and Strea- 
bog. They accepted without argument the idea that he- 
yond the third grade, and once the kindergarten period of 
musical development had been passed, the most uninter- 
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esting of the compositions of the ‘standard’ European 
composers were far better than America’s best. There 
seemed to be a feeling that a course of instruction either 
in the conservatory or in the studios of the teacher was 
‘high class’ only if that course was confined strictly to the 
‘classics.’ To use even the best of our American works 
was either evidence of ‘poor musical taste’ or decided 
‘nerve.’ I am indeed happy to say that conditions during 
the past few years have steadily changed. There has been 
a steady breaking away from the foolish idea that because 
certain things have always been considered best, they must 
of necessity be so. Our American teacher has each year 
developed more and more independence. Their course of 
instruction has become more and more their own—not 
those of acknowledged authorities of the past. 

“This breaking away from ‘traditions’ has resulted in 
increased interest in our American music and has been 
attended by finding what was looked for—good American 





W. L. COGHILL, 
General manager of the John Church Company, whose faith 
in the American composer is a potent factor in the progress 
of American music, not only in the United States but also 
throughout the entire world. 


compositions. While ten years ago there were compara- 
tively few teachers and artists giving evidence of ‘poor 
musical taste’ or ‘nerve’ by daring to use even the best of 
our American compositions, today we have thousands not 
only willing to accept the meritorious work of our com- 
posers, but who, like Mr. Paderewski, are requesting that 
compositions both old and new be sent them for examina- 
tion. Always with the same result, of finding what they 
are looking for. The natural result of this independence, 
this breaking away from ‘traditions’ is encouragement for 
our composers to give us their best.” 

“Then you think as a result of our development during 
the past few years we will receive better compositions 
from our composers in the future?” 

“Our composers have already given us a wealtli of com- 
positions well worthy of our best conservatories, teachers 
and artists. During each year, for the past four or five, 
these unknown gems have been brought to light and for 
the first time have been appreciated according to their 
worth. That this will continue, | have no doubt. Never 
before have the American composers had such an incen- 
tive to give their best messages tu the world. To the de- 
gree we continue our encouragement and _ recognition 
where recognition is due, will we receive better and still 
better compositions. We have buried enough American 
composers without having received their best. Old -Gor- 
don Graham says: ‘A man is never a failure until he 
loses courage, then he is dead.’ The American composer 
has had his full share of discouragement. Let us give 
him now his full share of the encouragement he deserves. 
Let us answer the question: ‘What are you doing for the 
advancement of American Music’ by being sufficiently in- 
terested to search for the really good, and when found, 
proclaim it in our talk, in our courses of instruction and 
on our programs, So will American music develop and 
receive the recognition it is entitled to. What you look 
for, you will find! 

“In the light of our present development absence of 
American compositions from courses of instruction, in the 
studios, in the conservatories and on our recital programs 
is evidence of one thing and one thing only—lack of in- 
terest in American music.” 

“Which class of American music has shown the greatest 
development, vocal or instrumental?” 

“Vocal—decidedly so! Today a concert program with- 
out American songs is conspicuous through such omis- 
sion. What a change from a few years ago! Our people 
are a singing people, The great mass of our people do 
not understand foreign languages. The public is demand- 
ing more and more songs which reach down in their 
hearts and touch a responsive chord. How can this be 
done unless the listener understands the text? To my 
mind the American composers of songs are today giving 
the world compositions destined to take their place with 


the best of any country. American songs are no longer 
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the same ‘novelties’ on foreign programs they were a few 
years ago. 

“In October, 1919, I visited England and France for tiie 
purpose of creating more interest in American music, 
with the result so far as The John Church Company's 
publications are concerned, our sales last year were five 
times larger than any other previous year. We placed in 
the hands of the teachers, conservatories and artists, the 
best we had to offer with always the same result; they 
found what they were looking for—good American music 
—and they are using it. I am sailing again for Europe 
within a few weeks. Our present opportunity is great. 
If we have faith in American music let the world know it 
through our press, through our conservatories, through 
our teachers, through our talk, through every possible ef- 
fort to force the recognition which the American composer 
deserves. 

“We are either for the progress of American music or 
we are against it. There is no middie ground.” 

P. 


Namara with Chicago Opera Association 


Marguerite Namara, who lately has attracted much at- 
tention by revealing herself as a penwoman of marked 
ability as well as a singer of striking personality, has been 
especially engaged to sing Micaela in an all-star perform 
ance of “Carmen” to be given on the closing night of the 
Chicago Opera’s New York season with Mary Garden and 
Muratore. This date falls on Saturday night, March 5 

This engagement revives the rumor that has been cur- 
rent for some time past that she will again be a member 
of the Chicago Opera Association next season, under its 
new impresaria. 


Arthur Kraft’s February Engagements 


Like the balance of the season, February has been 
exceptionally busy for that popular American tener, Arthur 
Kraft, who appeared as soloist at Kimball Hall, Chicago, 
on February 6; in a recital in Indianapolis, Ind., on the 
7th; with the Women’s Club on the toth: at a recital in 
Bay City, Mich., on the 15th; at a recital in Rockford, IIl., 
on the 18th for the Elks’ Club, and on the roth at the 
Rock Island, [ll., Women’s Club. On his way to New 
York, where he gave a fine recital at the Town Hall on 
the 27th, he stopped in Salamanca, N. Y., for a recital on 
February 22. 


Craft on Chicago Opera Spring Tour 


Marcella Craft, whose success as Gilda in “Rigoletto” 
with the Chicago Opera in St. Paul last October was sa 
marked, will again sing the part with Titta Ruffo in the 
title role on the forthcoming spring tour of the company, 
her first performance enroute taking place in Cleveland on 
March 17. Miss Craft has made a number of appearances 
with the Chicago Opera this season both in Chicago and 
on tour, singing, besides Gilda, the roles of Violetta in 
“Traviata” and Nedda in “Pagliacci.” 


Finnegan Uses Grey’s “Messages” 


John Finnegan finds Grey's “Messages” a successful 
song for him. He used it February 7, at one of his many 
New York engagements. . 








PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


Miss Crosby a Distinct 
Success with Orpheus Club 








The soloist of the evening, Phaebe 
Crosby, made an instantly favorable im 
pression. 

Seldom does an unknown young 


singer receive such an ovation as was 
given to Miss Crosby, following her first 
group of songs. 

Miss Crosby has a brilliant voice of 
exceptionally good quality, which she 
uses with skill and discretion, 
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January 29, 1921 the Grass Val 


Grass Valley, Cal., 


cy lodges of Knights of Pythias and Pythian Sisters pre 
ented an excellent musical program at the Auditorium, 
January 27. Vocal and instrumental solos were rendered 
by Muriel Hocking, Laverne Crase, J. E. Thomas, Marjorie 
Crouch, Hazel Crouch, Simon Crase and Reta Fuller 
Alice Quick and Muriel Hocking were accompanists 

The K. of C. gave a musical entertainment at the Audi 
torium, January 11. Vocal and piano solos were rendered 
hy Florence Benoit, Will Sproul and Mrs. A. M. Holmes 
joe O'Connor and Tom Taylor were heard in a violin duet 
vith Harriet Taylor accompanist 


\ musical entertainment was presented the children of 


st. Patrick’s Sunday School at Serra Hall on New Year's 
Day which was largely attended, Those appearing on the 
program were Catherine Hawkins, Glen Adams, Thomas 
laylor, Harold Adeline McGogin, Carl Snyder, Maric 
Kennedy, John Wade, Bernice Flemming, William Krase 
an, Emma McCabe, Lillian Roach, Raymond Monk and 
Ack le Snyder 

Reading, Pa., Vebruary 7, 1921. Dr. D. C. Kline, 
recently gave a dinner at the Berkshire in honor of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Walter Heaton’s assumption 


duties as organist and choirmaster at the Memorial 
Holy Cross. Mr. Heaton was one of the or- 


ot his 
Church of the 


ganizers of the Pennsylvania Chapter, American Guild of 
Organists; was its first secretary and also a local exam 
iner, Sunday, February 6, the morning service at Holy 


Cross Church partook entirely of a commemoration of the 
wmniversary, Address and presentations were made. In 
the evening the chimes in Christ Episcopal Church played 
Heaton’s church compositions 

San Antonio, Texas, ebruary 3, 1921. 
ary to the Tuesday Musical Club, to be 
“Stringed Players,” was formed January 14, 
of Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, the president, The 
was formed for the serious study of chamber musi 
give pleasure to those who have never had the opportunity 
to hear good music, Rehearsals will be held weekly. The 
oficers elected were Mrs, Harry Williams, chairman; Rus 
sell Hughes, vice-chairman; Louise Weinert, recording 
secretary; M. Clarke, treasurer; Mrs, Frank Smith, libra- 
rian; Mrs, Edward Sachs, accompanist, and Bertram 
Simon, director 

Members of Albert Sidney Johnston Camp No. 144 and 
Barnard E. Lee Chapter, Daughters of the Confederacy, No. 
86, held services in honor of the Southern chieftains, Robert 
KE, Lee and Stonewall Jackson, January 16. An excellent 
program, arranged by Mrs. Paschal Turner, was given by 
Mrs. Galloway, pianist; Mrs. Annison, reader; Mrs, Harry 
Williams, violinist; Martha Mathieu, soprano, and the San 
Antonio Choral Club, Mamie Denison director. The ac 


several of ‘Myr. 
\ new auxili 
known as the 
at the home 
organization 
and to 


companists were Mrs. Edward Sachs and Eleanor Machen- 
sen 

Ihe second concert in the series of six by the*San An 
tonio Symphony Orchestra, Julien Paul Blitz conductor, 


was given January 20, with Daisy Polk, soprano, and Flora 


Briggs, pianist, San Antonio artists, as the announced 
soloists. Miss Briggs was not able to play at the evening 
concert, due to a bone felon, but played with heroic effort 


the first movement of the beautiful and difficult concerto 
for piano in E minor (Lalo) at the public rehearsal in the 
afternoon; she was recalled several times. The program 
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opened with the overture to “The Magic Flute” (Mozart). 
this number showed to advantage the sonority of the 
brasses, and the theme was beautifully brought out. This 
was followed by Henry Hadley’s “The Atonement of Pan,” 
splendidly given. In “Entr’acts” Mr. Blitz signalled E, 
Sanchez, flutist, and R. K. Haase, French horn player, to 
rise in response to applause, and at the close of the fourth 
Mr. Blitz was compelled to bow several times. The last 
number was the ever popular “William Tell” overture 
(Rossini), which received rounds of applause. Miss Polk 
chose for her numbers the “Come Beloved” from “At- 
lanta” (Handel), which was sung with beautiful legato and 
good breath control, but it was in the famous aria from 

“Pagliacci” that she scored her triumph. Her high tones 
are unusually sweet, clear and brilliant; the entire range 
shows warmth, and she has a charming stage presence. So 
great was the applause after the aria that the last part 
was repeated. Splendid accompaniments were played by the 
orchestra, under the skilful baton of Mr. Blitz. To fill the 

gap in the program caused by Miss Briggs’ inability to play, 
four enjoyable numbers were given, namely, “Arabian Sere- 
nade” (Langley), “Chant du Voyageur” (Paderewski), 
‘Moek Morris Dance” (Percy Grainger), and the “Parting 
March” from Raff's “Leonore” symphony. Mrs, Lawrence 
Meadows supplied the instructive program notes, 

Mrs.. H. M. Madison presented twelve members of the 
Hertzberg Musical Club (composed of her pupils) in re- 
cital, Jamuary 22, in her studio. 

Julien Paul Blitz (conductor of the San Antonio Sym- 
phony Orchestra) and Flora Briggs (pianist, teacher, and 
accompanist of the Chaminade Choral Society, of which 
Mr. Blitz is director) were quietly married January 24, in 
the presence of the bride’s parents and a few very intimate 
friends. The good wishes of every musician in San An- 
tonio are extended to them, as they are both very popular. 
For the present they will reside in San Antonio. 

The. music department of the Woman’s Club presented 
an excellent program, January 26, with the following par- 
ticipants: Mrs. J. W. Hoit, who read a paper; Mildred E!- 
gin, pianist; Hilda Briam, soprano, and Walter Romberg, 
violinist. 

rhe third concert by the San Antonio Symphony Orches- 
tra, Julien. Paul Blitz conductor, was given January 27, 
with Greta Torpadie, soprano, as soloist. The numbers 
Ny the orchestra included the Mendelssohn symphony, No. 
, the contrasting movements being carefully brought out 
ty Mr. Blitz, the exquisite andante receiving unusual ap- 
plause; the T schaikowsky “Marche Slav,” which is ever 
popular and received such appreciation from the audience 
that the number could have been repeated, and the closing 
number was from the Luigini “Egyptian Ballet.” The so- 
nority and unity of the orchestra was splendid. Miss Tor- 
padie chose for her first group three unusual songs: “Sky- 
lark, Pretty Rover,” and “Let Me Wander Not Unseen,” 
both by Handel, and Buzzi-Peccia’s “Under the Greenwood 
Tree.” The numbers were given charmingly, with fine in- 
terpretation and beauty of voice. The Buzzi-Peccia num- 
ber had to be repeated. For her second appearance she 
sang the florid “Ah, fors e lui,” from “Traviata,” with 
splendid style and flexibility of voice. The orchestra fur- 
nished excellent support for all her numbers. 

The San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, Julien Paul Blitz 
conductor, held the rehearsal of February at the Red Cross 
Building, Base Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, for the sick 
soldiers, following a custom of several seasons. 

Springfield, Ohio, February 8, 1921.—Springfield is 
now in the midst of a very successful musical season. 
This is the sixth season of the artists’ course, of which 
Eleanor Nausau is the efficient chairman. The standard 
has always been high, as will be shown by the following 
splendid list of attractions for the season of 1920-1921: 
October 14, Frieda Hempel; November 23, Alberto Salvi; 
January 4, Edward Johnson; Pablo Casals, date to be an- 
nounced; March 29, the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra; 
October 26, the Metropolitan Sextet; November 10, the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra; December 14, Benno Moisei- 
witsch; February 15, Reinald Werrenrath; March 8, Sophie 
Braslau. 

Rico Bosca, a popular young violinist of this city, has 
enrolled in the New England Conservatory of Music in 
Boston. Young Bosca has been an advanced pupil of Prof. 
Robert Brain and is now studying with Felix Winternitz. 

Lulu McOwen, teacher of violin, gave a recital for her 
pupils, January 31, in the auditorium of the Ohio Pythian 
Children’s Home. She was assisted by the Boys’ Band of 
the home. The program consisted of piano numbers, violin 
solos, songs and numbers by the orchestra, 

The Medway Community Club gave the third and final 
number of its course on February 7. The program consisted 
of a musical recital by the Marie Hesson Company of the 
Continental Lyceum Bureau, Chicago. 

One of the unique features of the meeting of the Union 
Mite Society, held February 2 at the home of Mrs. Frank 


Braun, was the singing of Mrs. William Moore, eighty 
years of age. Mrs. Moore also played her own accompani- 
ments. She sang a duet later in the program with Mrs. 


Edward Gorsuch. Mrs. Moore is hale and hearty and un- 
usually spry for her age. 

Local musicians demonstrated to the club members of 
the Fortnightly Musical Club, at its meeting February 1, 
that they not only understood opera music, but knew how 
to sing it as well. The afternoon was devoted to opera 
music, and the duet by Gladys Leiniger Sawyer and Norma 
Bauer was much enjoyed. Each of these singers also sang 
arias from some of the well known operas. The story of 

“Lohengrin” was splendidly told in a paper read by Mrs. 
Clarence Hutsel. 

Early in. December Edward Rechlin, organist of New 
York, gave a splendid program of organ music at the Fourth 
Lutheran Church. Mr. Rechlin presented a heavy program 
of exquisite numbers, among which prelude in minor 
(Bach), andante (Handel) and “Evening Prayer,” were 
especially well interpreted. Mr. Rechlin also delighted his 
hearers with his own arrangement of “Holy Night.” 

“Bethlehem” (Maunders) was the cantata presented 
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regular church quartet, composed of Ruth Musser Snyder, 
soprano; Mrs. Arthur H. Odell, contralto; Lawrence R. 
Maher, tenor, and Ralph W. Patterson, baritone. They 
were assisted by the quartet from the Northminster Church, 
composed of Dorothy Kuehner, soprano; Susan Thomas, 
contralto; Harry M. Messick, tenor, and Howard Moffett, 
baritone. 

Flattering reports of the continued success of Robert 
Brain, Jr., continue to come to his home city. His “Mother 
Dear” song, is much used and his piano composition, 
“Dancing Nymphs,” has been arranged for orchestration. 

John Hand, tenor, was presented to musi¢ lovers of the 
city at Memorial Hall, on December 7, by the Fortnightly 
Musical Club. Mr. Hand is a singer of striking personality. 
Le Var Johnson proved himself an able accompanist. Mr. 
Hand was especially happy in his negro spirituals and also 
was roundly applauded when he sang, “Total Eclipse” by 
Handel. 

Edward Johnson, American tenor, was heard with much 
pleasure on the Artists’ course at Memorial Hall, January 
4. This was Mr. Johnson’s first appearance in this city. 
His voice is clear and powerful and so well liked was his 
singing of “Twilight,” that he consented to sing it again. 

Pauline Watson, another of Springfield’s violinists, who 
is rapidly making a name for herself, studying at the 
present time in Boston, was heard in a recital at the Spring- 
field High School auditorium. Her appearance here, tie 
first in a number of years, was under the auspices of the 
Fortnightly Musical Club. 

Ralph Zirkle, of Springfield, who has composed some 
very successful songs, has been engaged by the Chicago 
Opera Quartet, as the piano soloist and accompanist. He 
is now making a tour of the western states with that or- 
ganization. 

Syracuse, N. Y., February 8, 1921.—One week to sold out 
houses in the Empite Theater, was the record for “Robin 
Hood” made by the Union Council No. 191, K. of C., the 
week of January 31. Music lovers as well as the theater- 
going public in general, pronounced it one of the best 
amateur productions ever given here, and in many in- 
stances it. surpassed visiting companies that have come to 
the city. The costumes and stage settings were gorgeous 
and correct in detail. The chorus of one-hundred voices, 
selected from the best singers in this city, constituted the 
singing ensemble, and an orchestra of twenty-six men 
supplied the accompaniment. Harry Leonard Vibbard, of 
the College of Fine Arts of Syracuse University, conducted 
all the preliminary rehearsals as well as the performances 
of the week. The officers and members of Union Council 
have been showered with congratulations as to the artistic 
success, and encouraged by the many favorable comments, 
will make the present singing organization permanent. 
The principals of the cast were fitted for the different roles, 
and sang and acted in a way which brought great credit 
to them. In order to assure their patrons professional 
performances of “Robin Hood,” the K. of C. secured the 
services of Milton Aborn of New York City, who personally 
conducted the final rehearsals, and was at each performance 
to supervise and direct the same. Mr. Aborn at the dress 
rehearsal expressed himself as well satisfied with the pro- 
duction, and that Syracuse would hear one of the best 
performances of “Robin Hood” ever given, not alone in 
the city of Syracuse, but anywhere. That the prophecies 
of Mr. Aborn were fully realized was evidenced by the 
appreciative applause of the first night audience, as well 
as every audience following, including the entire press of 
the city. The splendid success, both musically and financi- 
ally, of “Robin Hood” in this city shows what may be ac- 
complished by amateur organizations when they are under 
the direction of such a man as Milton Aborn, and should 
encourage other cities to produce operas in their own com- 
munities in order to further the love for operatic music. 
While in the city, Mr. Aborn was shown many courtesies 
by various citizens, as well as being the honored guest at 
one of the noon-day meals of the Rotary Club; Mr, Aborn 
is an enthusiastic “Rotarian.” 

The following ladies and gentlemen constituted the per- 
sonnel: Francis Kinney and George Millert alternated in 
the role of Robin Hood; the role of Maid Marian was sung 
by Loretta Irene Rogers ; J. Clancy Hopkins sang the role 
of the Sheriff; Bernard F. Sisson was Little John; Clarence 
Marcley, Sir Guy ; Alexander La Palm and Edward Dos- 
sert, as Will Scarlet ; Flower A. Albino was the Friar Tuck. 
The young women principals, besides Miss Rogers, included 
Anna C. Reschke and Genevieve Behm as Alan-a-Dale; 
Rose E. Hall and Margaret Storms as Dame Durden, and 
Pauline C. Hundshamer and Mary Eloise Walsh as Annabel. 


Tampa, Fla., February 4, 1921.—Seldom is there brought 
to an audience in this city a musical treat so rare as the 
one offered in the presentation of the Letz String Quartet 
and Emma Roberts, mezzo contralto. These artists were 
heard on February 3 by music lovers whose genuine ap- 
preciation of the pure art they produced was evidenced by 
the spontaneous and prolonged applause after each number. 
The unanimity of attack in the quartet, the exquisite re- 
finement of tonal coloring, as well as breadth of style, 
sympathetic blending of personality to produce the highest 
artistic effect, was a conStant source of joy to the audience 
that listened in rapt attention. The rendition of the 
Kreisler quartet in A minor was particularly remarked. 
Miss Roberts is highly endowed as a concert artist, pos- 
sessed of a beautiful voice, and an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the interpretative art of her diversified program. 
She shows rare gift in program building, giving variety 
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during the holiday season for the members and friends of 
the First Lutheran Church. The cantata was given by the A 
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and balance throughout. Her accompanist, Millicent Chap- 
man, gave sympathetic support. This concert was the 
second in a series presented by Ernest Philpit, a local piano 
dealer to whom Tampa is indebted for these fine musical 
opportunities, 

Cobbs Band has been engaged for the season by the 
Tourist Association, to give daily concerts in Plant Park. 
It is fulfilling its contract with gratifying results. The 
quality of the music rendered has received favorable com- 
ment from many of the tourist population. 

The interest in the community “sings,” on Sunday after- 
noons, with Earl Stumpf directing, is constantly manifest. 

The theoretical examination for school credits in the High 
School was held recently, A goodly number of the young 
people are availing themselves of this privilege which en- 
ables them to advance their musical growth without a 
sacrifice of their academic standing. Some éxcellent papers 
were turned in. The practical examination of the playing 
will be conducted a few weeks hence. 

A program, in charge of Hulda Kreher, orchestra-director 
of the Friday Morning Musicale was given on February 4. 
The orchestra furnished two delightful numbers. There 
were two trios for strings. A double trio from “The Magic 
Flute,” Mme, Saxby at the piano, was also pleasing. Mrs. 
Walter Bettis was most happy in the selection and delivery 
of a reading with musical subject. A beautiful chorus 
was directed by Mrs. J. P. Shaddick. The entire program 
was greatly enjoyed. 


Wahoo, Neb., February 6, 1921.—The piano pupils of 
Mildred E, Johnson, a graduate student of Sidney Silber, 
gave a recital February 1 at the M. E. Church. The pupils, 
all of whom did excellent work, gave evidence of careful 
and thorough training. They were assisted by Flossie 
Hapke, vocalist, student with Homer Compton of Lincoln; 
Earl Morin, instructor of violin at the Luther College, 
Wahoo, and Guy T. Ludi, trombone. The following students 
took part: Ethelyn Classen, Derald Gerke, Arline Kirch- 
man, Walter Lehmkuhl, Viola Woodworth, Dorothy Carlisle, 
Lorene Dunlap, Norris Walther, Thelma Hansen, William 
Swanson, Lois Mash, Earl Cunningham, Edna Peglow, 
Margaret Hilbyer and Alma Falke. Miss Johnson has a 
class of about forty pupils in Wahoo and is planning to 
give these recitals regularly. 


Waterbury, Conn., February 10, 1921.—Among recent 
musical events should be mentioned the recital on January 
25, of Marguerite Mack, a local soprano singer, assisted 
by Alexander Gunn, New York pianist. There was a good 
program and the audience was a large one. 

Fritz Kreisler, who is always a great favorite here, gave 
a concert, under the Prentzel management, January 31. 

The annual masquerade of the Concordia Singing Society 
was given in Buckingham Hall, February 7, and was a 
brilliant affair. 

On February 9, the fourth concert of the Prentzel sub- 
scription series was given by the Cleveland Orchestra, 
with Nikolai Sokoloff as director, and Ignaz Friedman, 
pianist, as soloist. The Tschaikowsky symphony “Pa- 
thetic” was finely played, and the big audience sat spell- 
bound from beginning to end. The orchestra also played 
Lalo’s overture to “Le Roi d’Ys” and the prelude to 
“The Mastersingers.” The applause was tremendous, Mr. 
Friedman played the Liszt concerto No. 1, in E flat, and so 
delighted his hearers that he was recalled again and- again, 
playing a Chopin mazurka and a composition of his own, 
“Elle Danse,” as encore numbers. Sokoloff’s boyhood home 
was in New Haven and he played, when a boy, in a con- 
cert here on one occasion. 


Schumann-Heink Receives Editorial Tribute 


After her recent appearance in New Orleans, among the 
many tributes to her voice and art she received from every 
source, Mme. Schumann-Heink values most highly the 
following one that appeared on the editorial page of the 
leading paper of that city: 

“If ever one of God’s creatures deserves a distinguished 
service medal from the whole world, it is that fine old grena- 
dier of music and motherhood, Mme. Schumann-Heink, who 
enriched New Orleans’ music loving world with her tre- 
mendous organ notes Saturday night. Age cannot stifle, 
nor sorrow pale the glory of her voice, nor the human note 
of her wholesome personality. May it be but ‘au revoir,’ 
Madame, and every good spirit attend your bravely-trodden 
paths,” 

“And it is but ‘au revoir,’” Madame said on departing 
to the distinguished group of persons who came to the sta- 
tion to see her off the day after her concert. “I will always 
return to sing in New Orleans and give you of my best.” 


Reimherr Sings “On Wenlock Edge” 


George Reimherr, tenor, was engaged to sing “On 
Wenlock Edge,” a cycle of six songs for tenor voice, with 
piano and string quartet accompaniment, by R. Vaughn 
Williams. The Sinsheimer Quartet performed the work 
with Mr. Reimherr at the Hotel des Artistes on Tuesday 
evening, March 1. 





Marvine Maazel Plays at Hippodrome 


Marvine Maazel played the Tschaikowsky concerto with 
the orchestra of the Metropolitan Opera House at the 
New York Hippodrome on Sunday afternoon, February 
20. The pianist’s group of solos included his own difficult 
version of Rubinstein’s staccato etude, “The Lark,” 
Glinka-Balakirew and, by request, the Liszt sixth rhapsody. 


Koshetz to Give New York Recital 


Nina Koshetz, the new Russian singer, who made such 
a successful American debut with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra under Gabrilowitsch, besides appearing semi- 
privately at Mrs. Astor’s with equal success, will give her 
first New York recital at the new Town Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, March 27, presenting an unusually interesting 
program which will include many of the typically Russian 
songs that have made her famous. 

Since her first appearances in this country among Mme. 
Koshetz’s most important engagements have been an. ap- 
pearance as soloist with the Schola Cantorum, under Kurt 
Schindler, at Carnegie Hall, New York; in concert in 
Cleveland, under the management of Mrs. Hughes, and 
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very recently as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra for two performances. 

On Sunday evening, March 6, she appears at Cooper 
Union,- New York, on a program of all-Russian music 
under the auspices of the Music League of the People’s 
Institute, which is the same organization that manages th« 
far-famed open-air Stadium concerts in New York every 
summer. This Cooper Union series, which features sing- 
ers and instrumentalists of the highest order, is free to the 
public, national in character, and is being attended by 
crowds of ardent music lovers from all over the city. 


TORONTO HEARS FIRST AMERICAN 
PERFORMANCE OF JENKINS’ WORK 


Cantata “Freedom” Given by Toronto Oratorio Society— 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra in Three Concerts— 
Local Recitals Prove Attractive—Max 
Rosen Charms—Notes 
Toronto, Canada, February 23, 1921—The Toronto Ora- 
torio Society under the direction of its conductor, Dr. 
Edward Broome, and supported by the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra of 100 players (Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor ) 
gave three concerts February 4 and § before large and en 
thusiastic audiences. The most important work for chorus 
and orchestra on Friday evening was the first performance 
in America of Cyril Jenkins’ cantata, “Freedom,” the com- 
poser having come from England especially to direct the 
work, It was first given at the Welsh musical festival in 
May, 1919. The idea is to express in tone (music) the 
spiritual revolution brought about by the recent great war. 
The music is brilliantly descriptive, and consists in a large 
degree of recitatives, and other dramatic material, with 
some interesting solos and mixed choruses, several of 
which are replete with impressive dignity and fervent sin- 
cerity. The soloists were Mabel Beddoe, mezzo-soprano, 
and Robert Maitland, bass. They sang their parts with 
care and distinction. The chorus also sang during the 
evening Dr. Broome’s part songs, “Daybreak,” for mixed 
voices, and the “Roll Call,” for men’s voices. Both were 
delightfully sung, and provided gracefully effective com- 

positions. 

The Saturday afternoon concert was given up entirely 
to the orchestra, which under the guidance of the eminent 
conductor gave splendid performances of Beethoven's 
“Leonore” overture, No. 3; Scriabini’s third symphony 
(Divine Poem), Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun” and 
Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries. In addition, Mr, 
Gabrilowitsch gave as his personal contribution to the 
afternoon’s pleasure the Brahms second piano concerto. 
He gave of this interesting work a big and grippingly 
convincing performance, 

On Saturday eveninge “The Messiah” had a magnificent 
performance, Dr. Broome extracting from his flexible and 
well trained chorus, supplemented by the superb orchestra, 
great rich masses of tone. The soloists were Mabel Bed 
doe, Robert Maitland, Winnifred Henderson Thomas, so- 
prano, and Judson House, tenor. They all sang with full 
appreciation of their various solos. 

LocaL Recirats Prove ATTRACTIVE, 

On Tuesday evening, February 15, Paul Wells, a local 
pianist and teacher at the conservatory, was heard in a 
recital in Foresters Hall, the auditorium being crowded. 
Mr. Wells is a brilliantly equipped performer, and his 
readings are always interesting and musical. The chief 
classical numbers were Beethoven’s variations from sonata, 
op. 26; Bach’s bouree in B minor, and the Schumann 
sonata in G minor. Other pieces included Brahms’ “Ed- 
ward” and numbers by Chopin, Liszt, Strauss, Debussy and 
his own “Winter Tale,” “Elegie” and “Dance.” 

Ernest Seitz’s series of invitation recitals continues to 
draw large audiences; in fact they are now given in Mas 
sey Hall. These programs have been widely varied and 
the pianist’s performances have been much admired, as 
they are fresh, polished and laden with exuberant fancy. 

Max Rosen CHARMS. 

On Friday evening, February 18, Norman Withrow, the 
genial manager of Massey Hall, introduced in recital the 
superbly gifted young violinist, Max Rosen, of New York. 
Mr. Rosen is an altogether charming and seriously minded 
player. He draws a glorious tone from his instrument 
and phrases like a master. 

Notes. 

The Canadian poet, Bliss Carman, who has recently re- 
covered from a serious illness, has been giving readings 
from his works, meeting with much success. The other 
evening the Arts and Letters Club royally entertained him, 
the assembly containing many well known literary people 
and musicians. 

The chief item of the five chamber music concerts of 
the Canadian Academy of Music was the splendid per- 
formance of the Schumann piano quintet, by Edith Buck 
ley, piano; Harry Adaskin, first violin; Helen Hunt, sec- 
ond violin; Catharine Reid, viola, and George Burce, cello 

W. O. F 


Sterner Institution Summer School 


In a beautifully printed four page circular, the front 
page being white and gold, Ralfe Leech Sterner, director, 
announces the 1921 summer session of the New York School 
of Music and Arts, 

Quoting the title page, it is “America’s most beautiful 
music school, the finest location in New York City, over- 
looking the historic Hudson River.” There will be special 
summer teachers’ courses, beginning May 15, and pupils 
may enter any time for a six or ten weeks’ course. Besides 
the usual branches, such as piano, voice, violin, etc., there 
are classes in interpretation, rehearsals of songs, daily 
work in pedagogy, lecture course embracing all subjects 
from voice anatomy to grand opera, by Ralfe Leech Sterner. 

With these lectures colored charts are used, clay heads, 
various forms of resonators, and other mechanical appa 
ratus of the utmost value to voice teachers. The school has 
also the finest collection of wet specimens of human heads 
obtainable. Those desiring to see things as they actually 
are are given special lectures free of ¢harge with these 
specimens. 

In this course and in the piafio course the student also 
gets concerts, recitals and various lecturés. Courses are 
given in violin by Paul Stoeving and Eugene Salvatore; 
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public school music by Leila Yale; organ by Frank Howard 
W arner.;.dramatic art by Annie Wolter; languages, harp, 
drawing, painting. Those desiring to take private lessons 
only during the summer months in any branch of music or 
the arts may do so, ‘ 

Included in the rates for this entire tuition, 
room and board, practicing, and teachers’ sertificate, given 
if the daily work is satisfactory. 


course are 


English Versus Italian 
Hatch Band 

Music came out of Italy, and as a natural consequence 
the marks cf expression came with it. That is the main 
reason we are using Italian words, instead of French ot 
English or German, as a means of conveying our wishes 
with regard to the ‘nterpretation of a musical composition 
to those who read and play it. For this reason Italian has 
come to be the international language of music, and if 
we are to have international music it seems necessary to 
have some way of expressing ourselves so that all who 
play or sing our music (in whatever country) may have 
an exact knowledge of our desires regarding interpretation 
f that music. Thus most of the marks of interpretation 
in a composition are in Italian, but occasionally (especially 
in modern piano music) you will run across words in othe 
languages—such as m. g. for “main gauche,” which means 
lett hand, the Italian for the same being m. s. for “mano 
sinistra,” 

Some composers of international repute have made all 
the expression marks in their native language. Schumann 
was the first to do this—nearly one hundred years ago 
and in many editions of his works you will find all the 
marks in German. Hugo Kaun, a Milwaukee composer 
who has an international reputation for music of the 
higher order, has followed the same plan—probably be 
cause of his long residence in Berlin. Modern Russian 
composers use many French words as marks of expres 
sion, while the Swedish and Norwegian composers adhere 
more to the German, but in the main Italian is the lan 
guage used for international expression. Composers in 
America, therefore, if they desire their music to become 
known internationally, must use the Italian, as English is 
little spoken in countries outside of England and the 
United States, and the majority of people will not take the 
trouble of locking through an English lexicon with its 
300,000 words to find out what a composer had in mind 
when he put certain musical thoughts on paper. 

\nd this brings us to a point of consideration. Are there 
too many marks of expression used in music today? Why 
should it be necessary for the composer to indicate every 
slight nuance in his work, and if he does make all these 
multitudinous marks is it necessary to follow them? Music 
never expresses exactly the same thing to two different 
peeple; why, then, try to have it interpreted in exactly the 
same way by two different performers? Furthermore, if 
they follow the marks literally, they have no chance for 
self expression at all. Some compositions are so covered 
with Italian words that they look as if the composer had 
taken his music dictionary pepper box and sprinkled the 
piece liberally and indiscriminately; nor do these marks 
help a great deal in the broad interpretation of music 

In the good old days Beethoven was content with thre: 
allegro, andante and presto—nor did he take the 
trouble to write these out in full. Once in a while he 
would throw in a “rit” or an “accel” by way of a hint, but 
for the most part he let the music speak for itself. Take 
it by and large he wrote some pretty good things, too: 
things that are yet going pretty strong, although he has been 
dead for ninety-one years. And so with many of the great 
composers—they were content to put their thoughts on 
paper and leave the interpretation to the performers. It 
was not until the “editor” came along that we had so many 
marks to go by. It hurt his esthetic soul to hear a piece 
played by a struggling young student in a way that seemed 
to him (the editor) far from the realms of reason, so he 
iecided to help him out by editing the piece. Thus sprang 
up the great industry of editions compiled and arranged 
by world famous editors. First, the editor edited, using as 
many Italian words as came to his mind and then hunting 
up a few new ones to thrown in for good measure. Thus 
the publisher had to get out a new dictionary to meet the 
growing vocabulary of musical terms, and then the editors 
had to hunt through the Italian dictionaries to find new 
terms to beat the dictionary so that the publisher would 
be required to get out a new dictionary and the editor some 
more new terms, and so forth and so forth in an ever 
widening circle until now the poor music student must 
own quite a respectable library if he desires to know what 
“ad lib.” means, how it came to be used, who used it first, 
its etymology, syntax, person, number, gender, etc 

Wherefore, I am minded to say in conclusion, let’s have 
more music and less words. Let us write something that 
is worth something and let it speak for itself; if it can not 
earry its own story, it is not worth a heluvalot 


(Oscar Hawley in Jacobs’ Monthly.) 


SIRS 


Organ Recital at High School 
On Sunday afternoon, February 20, William A 
worthy gave an organ recital at the Washington 
High School, assisted by G, Erstine, soprano 
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“The first and most essential con- 
sideration for the vocal student is 
to acquire freedom of all the mus- 
cles, large and small, that are 
used in the production of tone; 
namely, the abdominal muscles, 
the diaphragm, the chest, the 
neck, throat, tongue and lips.” 


—UNIVERSAL SONG (Vol. 1) 
By FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD 
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NIKISCH PRESENTS FOUR NEW 
COMPOSITIONS TO LEIPSIC 


Siegfried Wagner's Overture to “The Smith of Marienburg,” 
’ and Dohnanyi’s Violin Concerto Are All Played at the Gewandhaus 
Propaganda—Death of Dr. Von 


Appearances of a Theme by Berlioz,’ 

—More Mahler 
February 1, 1921.—I!t is not often that any one 
month has brought in its train so many first performances 
stral works as January has done in Leipsic. At 
the Gewandhaus, Nikisch presented us with four new com- 
positions—really valuable works varying with almost pain 
ful dillettantism. To begin with the weakest, we had Sieg- 
fried Wagner's overture to “The Smith of Marienburg.” 
Hitherto | have always avoided drawing a comparison 
between Siegfried Wagner and his famous father, for his 
a different direction. Siegfried s rather 
tend toward popular opera of the Nessler school, but in 
the present overture he attempts to tread in the footsteps 
of his father We are constantly being confronted by themes 
from the “Ring Nibelungen” in almost unaltered 
and when he really does present us with original 
ideas, as, for instance, in the violin cantilene of the middle 
movement or at the end, it is both feeble and uniunpressive 
Marches, too, from the realm of the old Prussian army 
music are in this score, but neither the heroic world of the 
‘Ring” nor the steadfast spirit of the old Prussian knights 
are conjured up in our minds. “Much ado about nothing” 

this summarizes the total impression received 
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SCHREKER'S EXPERIMENT, 


Gewandhaus premiere was slightly more for- 
Franz Schreker’s “Overture to a Drama.” 
must be regarded as a tonal experiment, 
in this light, it certainly presents 
number of uncommonly effective surprises. The 
chords with their bold harmonies and celesta 
force the audience into astonished attention and 
it spellbound, But the further construction of the 
fulfill the primary promise, and interest 
fades. The melodic conception is poor and the 
whole texture is too monotonous. The interpretation given 
it by Arthur Nikisch from the first to the final note was 
one of almost unsurpassable virtuosity. Nikisch’s wonder 
sound and the tonal culture of the Gewand- 
both splendidly revealed 
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BRAUNFELS REJUVENATES BERL10z 

“Fantastic Appearances of a Theme 

Walter Braunfels, achieved an 

vivacious output cf a man 


The third novelty, 
by Jerlioz,” composed by 
indisputable success. It is the 
of rare knowledge, who controls the modern-orchestra in 
its unrestricted tonal possibilities, and strikes out new 
musical paths for himself. The elementary theme is Me- 
phisto’s ballad from the “Damnation of Faust”; “Es was 
cinmal ein Konig, der hatet einen grossen Floh.” The 
manner in which Braunfels manages to combine the 
knightly and grotesque qualities of the wording and reissue 
musically is really admirable. The most powerful 
composition are embodied in the bizarre 


them 
portions ot the 
scherzo and imposing finale 

THE Viotin Concerto, 


The fourth novelty was Ernst Von Dohnanyi’s violin 
oncerto, played by Carl Flesch with all the technical fin- 
musical and profound mental grasp 
is renowned, The work itself shows strong 
Hungarian quality and is especially at- 
its most uncommon recitative melo 
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“Missa SOLEMNIS.” 

The “Riedelverein” presented us with a noteworthy per- 
formance of the “Missa Solemnis” as the final link in the 
chain of the Beethoven festivities of the year just closed. 
lhe choir has worked its way up again to a high degree of 
ability under the guidance of its present conductor, Max 
Ludwig, and gave a splendid rendering of Beethoven's 


huge opus. The solo quartet, too, was happily put to 
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Schreker’s “Overture to a Drama,” Braunfel’s “Fantastic 


Hase 
gether and consisted of .Else Fengler-Winter, Maria 
Schulz-Dornburg, Fritz Becker and Oskar Lassner. 

More MAHLER PROPAGANDA, 


Hermann Scherchen conducted two performances of 
Mahler's third symphony in the Albert-Halle, scoring a 
decisive success. Any doubts that might still have been 
entertained as to who would bear off the palm among the 
competing conductors at Leipsic surely must have vanished 
with this concert. Enthusiastic applause greeted the con- 
ductor after the first movement and at the conclusion, and 
it would not cease until Scherchen had addressed the audi- 
ence. With almost touching modesty he diverted the ova- 
tion offered him to the orchestra that had accomplished 
the feat, the Grotrian-Steinweg Orchestra. 

It was not only a victory gained by Scherchen, but by 
Mahler as well. Hitherto, the attitude of the Leipsic pub- 
lic toward the works of this composer has been a very 
reserved one, and this boundless eithusiasm must therefore 
be rated all the higher. Scherchen guided his co-workers 
and hearers along the path taken by the symphony with 
magnificent clarity of vision, from the chaotic and ele- 
mentary turmoil of the first movement to the final adagio, 
which solves all discords and winds up in solemn strains 
of rare beauty. The Leipsic press now demands the per- 
formance of a cycle of all Mahler’s symphonies for next 
It is to be hoped that this idea can be realized. 

SrrASser’s NEw QuARTET. 

Among the chamber music evenings special notice must 
be given to a concert by the Klingler Quartet, of Berlin, 
which has greatly perfected itself and need fear no rival 
today. As a novelty, the program included Ewald Stras- 
ser's new string quartet, which does not possess a very 
high value of its own, although the magnificent manner in 
which it was produced by the “Klinglers” helped it on to 
unbounded success. 

DeatH or Dr. Oskar Von Hase. 

Leipsic’s musical life has just suffered a severe loss 
through the death of Dr. Oskar Von Hase, senior partner 
of the world famed publishing house of Breitkopf & Har- 
tel. The deceased entered the firm on May 1, 1871, as 
assistant, became manager two years later, and partner in 
1875. The work he accomplished as member of a firm 
then already prominent is manifold and of vast mpor- 
tance for the musical world. His influence was felt when 
the “Breitkopf und Hartel Popular Edition” first appeared 
in 1877, which made nearly all the musical classics attain- 
able to the masses of the people. Then followed complete 
editions of the works of Palestrina, Orlando Lasso, Hein- 
rich Schiitz, Mozart, Grétry, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Sauer, Strauss and Handel, as well as the 
“Original Fextbooks of Classical Music,” editions de luxe 
of Gluck’s operas and selected works by Frederick the 
Great. 

A number of branch houses further assisted in increas- 
ing the firm’s reputation, such as the Brussels house, Lon- 
don house, opened in 1890, and the New York branch that 
was started a year later, Oskar Von Hase was also very 
busy as an organizer in the book trade at home and presi- 
dent of a number of corporations. He designed the plans 
for the Deutsche Buchgewerbehaus, an ornament of 
Leipsic’s architecture, and was treasurer of the Allge- 
meiner Deutscher Musikverein founded by Franz Liszt, 
and president from 1888 to 18098 of the Riedelverein. 

He was greatly interested in the science of music and 
for many decades Breitkopf und Hartel was about the only 
firm that published literature on musical science. The 
“Denkmaler Deutscher Tonkunst,” a very comprehensive 
collection of compositions dating back to former centuries, 
found a fervent supporter in Dr. Von Hase, who was also 
a very ardent member of the International Music Soci- 
ety, that fell asunder when war broke out. He attended 
nearly all the congresses at Basle, Vienna, London and 
Paris, as late as 1914. He was also a founder-member of 
the Deutsche Musikgesellschaft and the Neue Bach- 
gesellschaft. Two years ago, when the firm celebrated its 
200th anniversary, he embodied the history of the house in 
a two volumed work “Breitkopf und Hartel,” bearing the 
simple subtitle, “A Record of Work.” This might also 
serve as his own epitaph. 


year. 
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National Press Club Honors Werrenrath 


Reinald Werrenrath’s appearance in Washington, D. C., 
on Thursday, February 3, with the National Press Club, 
was one of importance diplomatically as well as musically. 
The entertainment was given for five Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and their wives; General 
Pershing; Secretary of the Navy and his party; Secretary 
of the Interior; Secretary of Agriculture, and many mem- 
bers of the House and Senate. Almost the entire diplo- 
matic corps was in attendance, including such well known 
dignitaries as the Secretary of State; the French Ambas- 
sador and Mme. Jusserand; the wife of the British Am- 
bassador, Lady Geddes; the Belgian Ambassador and 
Mine. de Cartier; the Brazilian Ambassador; the Chilian 
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Minister; the Japanese Ambassador and party, and a group 
of Ministers and Charges. 

The National Press Club entertainment is an annual 
affair given by many of the prominent officials in govern- 
mental circles in Washington and usually includes besides 
the musical program some debate “a bit” out of the ordi- 
nary. This season the club debate took the form of the 
following: “Resolved: That it is More Noble to be Fat 
Than Lean.” It appears that the “ayes” carried the day. 

Mr. Werrenrath was chosen from among many of the 
great musical artists of the country to honor the Press 
Club on this special occasion by presenting the musical 
part of the program, the conclusion of the entertainment. 
He was heard in the Prologue to “Pagliacci,” “The Sol- 
dier,” a Rupert Hughes-John Ireland composition, “Duna” 
by Josephine McGill, and “Danny Deever” by Walter Dam- 
rosch. Many encores were added to the list. 

dinner was given in Mr. Werrenrath’s honor at the 
Chevy Chase Club to a select company of twenty, among 
them Joseph P. Tumulty, Colonel E. Lester Jones, Perci- 
val S. Ridsdale, C. Wallingford Beck, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Droop, and others prominent in social, musical and 
diplomatic circles. 


Tribute to the Late George E. Smith 


William R. Chapman, conductor of the Maine Music Fes- 
tivals, pays tribute to the late George E. Smith, of Port- 
land, Me., as follows: 


In the sudden death of George E. Smith, Portland and the State 
of Maine have met with a great loss that we cannot realize, so 
quickly was he taken from us. I well remember the first time I 
met him twenty-five years ago, when I was invited to conduct a 
rehearsal of the Haydn Society, and with what great enthusiasm 
he entered into my plans to organize the Maine Music Festival; 
and ever since he has been one of the big pillars of it, always 
optimistic in the highest degree. I can recall no one who has done 
more for the festival all these years than he, acting as president of 
the chorus for five years, After retiring, as president, he has 
served continually on the board of directors of the Western Maine 
Music Festival Association, and was always ready to do all kinds 
ot duties and did them well. He was blessed with a fine voice, 
and sang at every festival. He kept himself well informed in all 
musical interests all over the country, for outside of his business 
music was his chief pleasure. He will be greatly mourned by 
hundreds of people; but none will feel the loss more keenly than 
Mrs. Chapman and myself, in the passing of this true friend. 
is not for me to speak of his reli P. side of life, which was most 
beautiful, in the pane and the C. A. and many other so- 
cieties. Would that we had more _ p..3 that were thoroughly un- 
selfish as he was, ever ready, to lend a hand. A man of strong per- 
sonality, with a kind word, and that genial emile for everyone that 
will never be forgotten by his many friends: The musical com- 
munity extend deepest sympathy to his most devoted wife and 
daughter, who were inseparable from him in their walks of life 
together. It is a source of great satisfaction to me that his talented 
daughter, Ethelynde Smith, sang at the last festival, for one of his 
chief desires in life was to see his daughter meet with success. 
Heaven is richer, and earth is poorer, by the passing of this fine 
character. 


Harold Land Sings in Jersey City 


Harold Land recently visited Jersey City as soloist for 
the Women’s Choral, singing baritone solos which won 
for him an unusual success. Of his singing one of the 
leading local papers said: 

The two outstanding features of last night’s concert were Bruch’s 
“Fair Ellen,” and the baritone solos of farold Land, the assisting 
artist. They were an evening’s pleasure in themselves. Mr. Land 
has earned first place all his own in the appreciation of concert- 
goers in this city, He has sung here several times, and each time 
has received the applause which his fine voice merits. He had two 
groups last night, and of course some extra numbers. Mr. Land’s 
voice is a baritone which has many of the deep notes of the bass. 
He has a wide range, and uses his voice with intelligence, having 
as well a technic that is admirable. He won new friends and fresh 
laurels by his singing last night.—Jersey Journal, February 16, 1921. 


Larger Quarters for Haensel & Jones 


From the office of Haense' & Jones comes the announce- 
ment that on and after May 1 next, this well known man- 
agerial firm will be located in larger offices on the twelfth 
floor of Aeolian Hall, in which building it is now located. 
The demands of a constantly increasing business has made 
the change necessary. Already in certain quarters specu- 
lation is rife concerning the rumored new pians of this 
firm for next season. 


Quaile Pupil Plays with Orchestra 


Ruth Richmond, a pupil of Elizabeth Quaile, was engaged 
to play the Grieg conan with the won York Symphony 
Orchestra in rye ee fo ing Miss Richmond 
formerly studied with Louis Shee Phillipe, of of Scranton. 
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A Glimpse of Namara and Daughter Peggy 


It was early morning and a “bit nippy” according to the 
old taxi man who drove me over from the station. (He 
became most affable on learning my destination.) Certain 
facts raced through my mind—Marguerite Namara, so- 
prano, a vividly interesting personality is the wife of Guy 
Bolton; and Mr, Bolton wrote the libretto for “Sally,” 
“Adam and Eva” and many of our most successful musical 
comedies. Righ t! 

An eager ring was immediately answered by a maid who 
ushered me into a living room—the kind one reads about; 
deep cushioned chairs and couches everywhere, soft rugs 
and hangings, bright touches of color, a brilliant quill 
standing stiff and straight on a desk littered with corre- 
spondence. On the grand piano in one corner near large 
windows hobnobbed Mary, Galli-Curci and President-Elect 
Harding, and on the music rack were scores of “Louise,” 
“Monna Vanna” and other operas so suited to Namara's 
unique personality that one could not help thinking 

A slight sound and there suddenly appeared before me 
a tiny apparition, a glowing miniature of the exquisite 
Namara herself. 

“Mother will be down in a minute, but I’m going to talk 
to you!” 

Adorable dimples and violet eyes with heavy curling 
lashes. I learned that she was Peggy Marguerite Bolton 
and she hoped that I would remember her name at cur 
next meeting. We went into the solarium where we 
watched some gold fish, smelled of a brand new narcissus 
just opened, and discussed many questions of importance. 

She had had her hair cut at Best’s, but had not seen the 
elephant. She might go to California “after to-morrow,” 
an undiscoverable date. Yes, she had a sister, Alice, five. 
But a few questions proved that Alice lived next door and 
she went over every day to play. 

“See my new bracelet Santa Claus brought me? It’s a 
house bracelet and a party bracelet but not an outside 
bracelet. When I go to Europe I'm not going to wear it 
because it might get lost.” 

She was in the midst of some very intricate exhibition 
of somersaults when a voice reached us. 

“That’s mother, she wants us to come up.” 

Namara stood at the top of the stairs, smiling adorably. 
bobbed hair framing her gamin face. A little lace guimpe 








hat 
MARGUERITE NAMARA 

And her daughter, Peggy. 
one wears under suit coats left her arms bare. She was 
fastening her skirt but stopped to give me her hand. 

“There's no telling what Peggy has told you. If you 
can stand the disorder of this room please come in.” 

A maid was hastily packing bags. 

“I’m sorry to receive you like this, but I’ve just had a 
sudden call from the studio and must go in this morning 
to make tests for my new picture, but you can motor in 
town with me and we can talk in the car.” 

Mail was brought in and then the telephone rang. It was 
her manager calling. “Yes, I really was a riot at Cornell 
and do you know—” but that’s a secret. My eyes were 
riveted to her dressing table literally covered with bottles 
of perfume. I found myself counting—twenty. Her eye 
caught mine: “Yes, I adore perfumes,” she laughed, 
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Mr. Bolton came in hurriedly. “Marguerite, dear, we 
must be going. I have an appointment at twelve!” 

Everyone assisted. Hat, wraps, bags, pictures, etc., and 
we dashed for the huge blue limousine. The sun had come 
out and faint touches of green showed along the way. 
Little did one dream of a blizzard that night. Namara 
relaxed after those hectic moments of departure. She 
threw back her head and through half closed eyes watched 
the whizzing landscape. 

“My friends think me quite crazy to live in Great Neck 
and motor. back and forth every day, but I love the country 
and could never stay in town. The air is too close and 
suffocating; besides, the country is better for the baby. 
On bright, dry days I take long tramps with Peggy, often 
doing exercises as I go along. For instance, walking so 
many steps holding a certain tone, quite permissible in 
the country. I’m accused of doing wild things; that may 
be, but could you imagine anything wilder than marching 
down Fifth Avenue holding one tone or doing a certain 
goose steppy walk that Peggy originated as an excellent 
exercise for my voice? Yes, my dear, she’s quite critical 
about my singing and frequently says: ‘What you did then 
was fine, mother, but I did not like the other so well.’ 

Then there was a business confab between Namara and 
“Guy” while I looked out of the window. Reaching New 
York Mr. Bolton left us, but being requested to “stick 
around a while” I assisted in a short shopping tour; then 
to lunch. It was amazing. Waiters bowed and scraped, 
curious eyes bulged and Namara tripped along in her fas 
cinatingly childish way, waving gaily in the direction of 
the cashier who knew her of old, and making bantering 
remarks in French to “le maitre d’hotel” who escorted us 
to a table. 

“No, the fish did not taste exactly like fish, but the 
coffee was excellent, and the fresh spinach very good for 
one. Spinach from cans is quite dangerous, you know. It 
contains a germ of sleeping sickness, they say. 

Luncheon over, we stopped be fore a counter loaded with 
candy where with great gesticulation and fluent French 
she acquired a huge package with especially chosen candies 
“pour l'enfant.” She lingered at so many counters that | 
had to urge haste, knowing of the appointment at one 
thirty. The big blue car diasppeared in the traffic and 
later the office with clacking typewriters scemed a dull 
place indeed. LL. oe 


Galefh’s Career an Interesting One 


Carlo Galefh, the phenomenal young Italian baritone, 
during his early youth had little thought of making a musi- 
cal career, and had set out to become an electrical engineer. 
However, “fate,” which seems to take peculiar pleasure in 
disturbing the best laid plans of mice and men, took a hand, 
and Italy lost a very fine engineer only to be rewarded with 
one of the finest of baritones. 

Galeffi developed at an early age a great love for operatic 
music. With his boyhood friend he would go to the opera 
to drink in the splendid strains of music which seemed to 
thrill his very soul. After hearing an opera, he and his 
friend would get together on the days following and try to 
sing the strains they had heard. They both decided that it 
sounded very good indeed, and determined that they would 
learn to sing for their own pleasure. They took into their 
confidence the choirmaster of their church, who good na 
turedly offered to teach the two boys how to sing. Both 
seemed to be endowed with very good natural voices; but 
here we have a demonstration of the fact that it takes more 
than a natural voice to make a great artist, for Galeffi be 
came a great artist while his friend became known in an 
other way, and that was the pillar and inspiration for 
Galeffi to persevere and reach the top. 

It is a beautiful story of a friendship so rare—a story 
like that of the love of Damon and Pythias, a story of de 
votion even greater than might exist between two brothers. 
Galeffi's friend seemed to realize from the first that it was 
Galeffi who was endowed with the “divine fire,” and put his 
greatest energies into the development and encouragement 
of Galeff’s art. Finally a boyish prank was planned, and 
Galefi went to the opera house and presented himself as 
Amonasro for “Aida.” To the surprise and delight of the 
two boys and their old master, he was accepted and made 
a decided “hit.” 

Then began dreams of a real operatic career, and young 
Galeffi was sent off to Bologna, where he began really seri 
ous study with Catogni and Di Angeles. When he was 
ready for the opera big things were waiting for him, and 
he took his place as one of the leading baritones of La Scala 
in Milan, where he became famous as the creator of many 
of the baritone roles of modern operas. He was heard in 
the United States in 1911 with the Boston Opera in “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” and sang extensively in South 
America. When the great war cloud broke in Italy, Galeffi 
stopped singing at La Scala, where he was paid 4,000 lire 
per performance, and joined the Grenadiers, where he re- 
ceived a corporal’s salary of ten cents per day. There he 
remained for four long years, always seeing active service. 
At the close of the war Galefi was sought out by the late 
Cleofonte Campanini and finally induced to join the Chi 


cago Opera, where his success won for him new laurels. 
J. EA. 


Golibart Sings in Norfolk, Va. 


Victor Golibart, the young tenor of the Klamroth studios, 
has been making for himself an enviable position in the 
musical world. As a result of his appearance in Norfolk, 
Va., February 1, he has been re-engaged for next season in 
that city. The success of the concert may be gauged by the 
following telegram, received by Mr. Klamroth the morning 
after the recital: 

“Victor Golibart’s recital here 
this great new tenor. 

His recent recital in Chattanooga also earned for him a 
return engagement. The success of these two appearances 
has been the means of procuring engagements in Frederick 
and Cumberland, Md.; Washington, D. C.; Piedmont, 
W. Va.; a a., and Providence, Woonsocket and 
Pawtucket, R. I 


Flattering Offers for Edith Mason 


Edith Mason, the American soprano who will be with 
the Chicago Opera Association next season, is scoring an 
enormous success at Monte Carlo. The director of the 
opera ‘there, Raoul Ginsbourg, cabled ‘the Musicat Courter 


Norfolk greets 


” 


magnificent success. 
(Signed) Emmer Hannon, 





TILLA GEMUNDER, 
Soprano, whose recital at the Princess Theater, New York 
Nunday afternoon, March 6, contains many novelties, Some 
what unusual is the fact that her teacher, Claude Warford, 


will sing, and 


recital, 


is the composer of several songs which she 


he will be at the 


piano for the entire 


fason scored the great 
last evening as Mme 
Paris ( Ipera-( omique 4 


under date of February 23: “Edith } 
est triumph of the entire season 
Butterfly. Carré, director of the 


heard her and immediately offered her a contract to sing 
there for six months, presenting the roles of Salome 
( ecatede) Louise, Manon, Mimi (‘Boheme’), Butter 
fy, and all three roles in ‘Hoffmann,’ as well as to creat 
a new opera.” Miss Mason, it is learned, has also re 
ceived a very flattering offer from an American manage 
for concert appearances next season. She is sailing for 
this country March 12 on the steamship Aquitania to join 
her husband, Giorgio Polacco, principal conductor of the 
Chicago Opera. She will accompany him to Buenos Aires 
this summer, where he is to be artistic director of the sea 


Teatro Colon, although she will not sing there 


and Miller 


Van der Veer and 
to hear them sing m 
and were heartily received. Both artists were 
for their solo and concerted numbers, and the 
originality of their program was commented upon by the 
local papers. To quote the Recorder: “The singers left with 


sou at the 


Delight Amsterdam 


Reed Miller 
Amsterdam, N. Y 


Van der Veer 
Nev ada 


audience 


drew a capacity 
, recently, 
applauded 


refreshing 


their hearers an agreeable memory of dignity and artistry, 
which adds so considerably to the charms of both artists.” 
Claussen Fills Special Engagement 


Metropolitan Op- 
tour of the 


Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano of the 


era, who recently returned from a successful 
Pacitic Coast, was engaged by telegraph recently to leave 
for San Antonio, Texas, at once, to appear as cne of the 


stars in the important music course of this centei 


Josie Pujol Plays in Albany 








Josie Pujol presented a varied and interesting program 
for the Woman’s Club of Albany in Chancellor’s Hall on 
February 15. As usual, the young Cuban violinist scored 
a complete success and was heartily applauded by het 
listeners 
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810 Carnegie 


Hall, \ 
é New York Cit \ | 
Wy new or ity ’ 
h \ My pear Mr. Havwooo a 
f I am writing you to express my appreciation of \ 


the high class services rendered by Miss Kathrine / 
with my organization on our | 


Middle West and South 


engagements — concerts, 
festivals, social functions. 


a Murdoch as soloist 
Fall tour through the 







i She always pleased and was received with en 

} thusiasm. Thanking you again, | remain, 

1 espectfully, | 

} (Signed) Roy D. Suira | 
Conductor Scotch Highlanders’ Band }| 
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Eight Year Old Violinist Gives an Entire 
Program at Orchestra Hall, Chicago 


Josef Lhevinne Gives Another Well Attended Recital—Kim ball Hall Crowded for American Debut of Bruno Esbjorn— 
Levitzki Offers Unusually Fine Program—Augusta Cottlow Pleases in Recital—Isolda Menges Makes Initial 
Bow with Orchestra—College and Conservatory Notes 


Chicago, IL, February 26, 1921 Josef Lhevinne, at his 
hest, gave another piano recital at Cohan’s Opera House 


Sunday afternoon, February 20, under the direction of | 


Wight Neumann The Rubinstein A flat major prelude 
and fugue, nocturne and F minor prelude were played with 
the Lhevinne mastery and authority and won his listeners’ 
hearty applause [hese made up his first group, which was 


all this writer heard of his program, which. also contained 
the Schubert-Liszt “The Lindentree” and “Hark, Hark the 
Lark.” Weber-Tausig’s “Invitation to the Dance,” Brahms’ 
Paganini Variations,” and with Mrs. Lhevinne, he played 
the Rachmaninoff second suite for two pianos 


LivtLe Anita MALKIN A REMARKABLE VIOLINIST 
For a child of eight years an entire violin recital would 
cem a prodigious feat, but not for little Anita Malkin who 


performed just such a feat Sunday afternoon, February 
20, at Orchestra Hall, under Wessels & Voegeli manage 
ment. It is not only a difficult task to play a program mad 


ip of the Bach A minor concerto, Mendelssohn's “Spring 
Song.” the Francoeur-Kreisler “Rigaudon,” Vieuxtemps 
Ballade’ and “Polonaise +3 Neruda’s “Berceuse Slave 


nd Kreisler’s “Schon Rosmarin,” but to play it as re 
iarkably well as did little Anita, can only be accomplished 
by a most talented violinist. This, Anita is beyond doubt, 
and some day will take the honors from her illustrious 
tather, Joseph Malkin, the excellent first cellist of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, from whom, no doubt, she 
inherits her admirable musicianship fesides this, which 
is one of the salient points in her remarkable qualifications, 
there is poise, a keen sense of rhythm, accuracy, splendid 
intonation and uncanny technic Her bowing is skillful; 
she derives a lovely, smooth, steady tom and her musical 
understanding astonishes. She has been carefully trained 
along the right lines and should go far on the road which 
leads to success, and a bright future is predicted for littl 
Anita. The large audience on hand applauded her loudly, 
attesting its enjoyment Anita will appear as soloist at 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s children’s concerts, 
March 3, making her third appearance with the orchestra 
Ressecuir Presents Swepisn ViIoLinist 

Kimball Hall was crowded to capacity Sunday afternoon, 
February 20, for the American debut of Bruno Esbjorn, 
Swedish violinist, whom Lathrop Resseguie presented in 
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recital. Mr, Esbjorn, who, it is understood, will become a 
member of the Bush Conservatory faculty, had set for him- 
self a difficult task when he made up his program with 
the Peterson-Berger E minor sonata, the Bach chaconne, 
the Vieuxtemps D minor concerto, his own arrangement of 
three Paganini caprices, two Wieniawski and two Tor 

\ulin numbers. The writer heard only the caprices, in 
which his technic was faulty and his tone not always im- 
peccable, There may have been perfectly good reasons for 
that, and therefore it would be fairer to await another 
opportunity to hear this violinist before passing judgment. 
He had the admirable support of Edgar Nelson at the 
piano, than whom there is no better accompanist. 

Miscua LevitzkKt in RECITAL. 

Youth and vigor are two big assets possessed by that 
extraordinary pianist, Mischa Levitzki, and these he puts 
into his piano playing in full force, making it a joy to 
listen to, and playing that is invigorating instead of tiring. 
Wessels and Voegeli presented him in a recital at Orches- 
tra Hall, Monday evening, February 21, and the audience 
on hand acclaimed him to the echo and demanded and re- 
demanded more, His program contained the Bach-Tausig 
1) minor organ toccata and fugue, the Gluck-Brahms’ 
gavotte, the Beethoven “Appassionata” sonata, a group of 
six Chopin numbers, Dohnanyi’s “Music of the Spheres,” 
Scriabin’s D sharp minor etude, Tschaikowsky'’s “Troika 
en traineaux” and the Paganini-Liszt “La Campanella,” all 
of which, done in Levitzki's brisk, vigorous and brilliant 
way, won him success distinct and well deserved, 

Marie LigutHaLt, Sings Wi1TMARK SONG. 

Marie Lighthall, soprano, used Geoffrey O’Hara’s “I 
Would Weave a Song for You” with great success during 
the opening week at the new Senate Theater here. 

Mae Graves ATKINS’ SUCCESS. 

Word comes from St. Louis and Kansas City of the 
unusual success with which Mae Graves Atkins, the gifted 
Chicago soprano, met at recent concerts. Mrs. Atkins also 
sang before the Englewood Woman's Club, February 10, 
and was so well liked that she has been re-engaged for 
April 11. A few of the advance dates booked for this artist 
are as follows: April 13, soloist with the Marshall Field 
Choral Society; April 18, soloist with the Apollo Club; 
May 5, Omaha, Neb.; June 23, Hammond (Ind.); June 
30, Grand Rapids (Mich.). 

Curcaco Musica Co._ecr Norers. 

The Chicago Musical College presented, Saturday morn- 
ing at eleven o'clock, a lecture and scenes from “Lucia 
di Lammermoor” and “Tannhauser.” The Mad Scene 
from “Lucia di Lammermoor” was sung by Dona Hewes. 
The first scene of the third act of Wagner’s “Tannhauser” 
was presented by Mary Frances Fornes who was heard in 
the role of Elizabeth, and Lowell Wadmund who sang the 
music of Wolfram. 

William Beller, student of Rudolph Reuter, gave a re- 
cital before the Woman’s Club, Beloit (Wis.), last Thurs- 
day. 

Louis Fortenbach, student of Frederick Frederiksen, was 
heard in a recital at Canton (IIl.) last Thursday evening. 

The Chicago Musical College School of Opera will give 
a performance of Charpentier’s “Louise,” March 19, 

Lowell Wadmund, vocal student, gave a recital before 
the Irving Park Woman’s Club, February 

Harold Maryott gave the first of a series of morning 
lectures on Musical Pedagogy, Saturday, in Ziegfeld 
Theater. 

Avucusta Cotrtow Makes SpLenpip IMPRESSION. 

Following close upon her recent successful appearance 
here as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
\ugusta Cottlow deepened the splendid impression then 
made, at the recital which she gave Thursday evening, 
February 24, at Kimball Hall, under F. Wight Neumann's 
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direction. Piano playing of a high order, powerful 
polished and musicianly made Busoni’s transcription of 
the Bach C major organ toccata, the Chopin C sharp 
minor nocturne and A flat major ballade and the Schu- 
mann “Carnival” a joy to listen to and won for Miss 
Cottlow the auditors’ high favor. She later presente: 
MacDowell’s “Of Br'er Rabbit,” “Danse Andalouse” and 
“Nautilus” and Liszt’s E major polonaise with a final 
cadenza by Busoni. Miss Cottlow is a pianist to be reck- 
oned with, one who gets the message of a composition an‘ 
has the ability to deliver it most effectively to her hearers 
—one who knows what she wants and knows how to go 
about it and possesses the necessary qualifications to obtain 
the desired accomplishments. There was a goodly audi- 
ence on hand, which left no doubt as to the esteem in 
which it held Miss Cottlow, who graciously answered the 
exuberant plaudits with extra numbers. 

E_suuco Trio HEAarp. 


The Musical Guild of Illinois presented the Elshuco 
Trio in a concert before a large gathering, in Orchestra 
Hall Foyer, Saturday morning, February 26. In a program 
made up of the Schubert E flat major trio, the andante 
from Lekeu’s C minor trio, the scherzo from the F minor 
trio of Andrae and Are nsky’ s D minor trio, they delivered 
themselves of admirable interpretations, in which there 
was splendid tonal balance, and good ensemble. The 
audience heartily applauded the trio, which is made up 
of Aurelio Giorni, pianist; Elias Breeskin, violinist, and 
Willem Willeke, cellist. 

IsoLpE MenGes Makes Initia. Bow WitH OrcHeEstra. 

Appearing for the first time as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Isolde Menges scored a success that 
was both distinct and well deserved. As the vehicle on 
which she rode to success Miss Menges chose the Bruch 
G minor concerto, coming out of the difficult ordeal with 
flying colors. The Bruch concerto demands above all 
musical intelligence and good artistic sense. These Miss 
Menges possesses in abundance, besides clean-cut, sure 
technic, skill, and she delivers a small tone but of lovely 
quality and true pitch. Therefore, she gave the concerto 
a splendid rendition, winning her listeners’ hearty ap- 
preciation. The support Conductor Stock and his or- 
chestra lent the young violinist could not have been 
improved upon. For its share of the program the or- 
chestra offered the Handel F major concerto, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade” suite, and Schumann’s “Spring- 
time of Love” overture, reaching well nigh perfection in 
the reading of the Handel concerto and the Schumann 
overture, but the “Scheherazade” suite, though skillfully 
executed, left something to be desired as to sparkle and 
vigor. American Conservatory Nores. 

Mollie Wiggins, soprano, and Alta La Roe, artist-pupils 
of Karleton Hackett, gave a musical program at the 
Kenwood Club, Chicago, on Sunday afternoon of this 
week. 

The public school music department is enjoying a most 
flourishing attendance this year. Two more graduates 
of this department have been placed in excellent positions. 
Bernice de Frates is now supervisor of music at Dixon, 
Ill, Georgia Whippo, class of 1920, has taken the posi 
tion as supervisor of music at Galena, III. 

A program of dance divertissements by students of 
Louise K. Willhour of the American Conservatory was 
presented at Kimball Hall, Saturday afternoon, February 
26, with the assistance of Iona Burrows, pianist, and 
Henry Sopkin, violinist. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Barbara Maurel’s Insistent Audiences 


Barbara Maurel, mezzo-soprano, whose portrait is on 
the cover of this issue, is one of those artists who have 
come to be associated with a single song, although in 
her case it is in reality a song and an aria—Lieurance’s 
“Waters of Minnetonka” and the familiar Habanera from 
“Carmen.” No matter what her program includes—and 
there are few singers whose repertory is so wide or whose 
art of singing songs so thoroughly developed—her audi- 
ences invariably clamor for those two numbers as encores. 
In the few parts of the country where she has not yet 
appeared in person, her records of both these numbers 
have made her well known, the record of the Lieurance 
song in particular being one of the Columbia’s ‘best 
sellers. Miss Maurel has had a busy season and is al- 
ready engaged by Horner and Witte of Kansas City for 
a tour of twenty or so concerts through the South and 
Southwest at the beginning of next season. 


Harvard Glee Club Wins Contest 


The annual contest of the Intercollegiate Glee Clubs 
was held in Town Hall, February 26. The following 
colleges were represented in the contest: Amherst, 
Columbia, Dartmouth, Harvard, New York University, 
Penn State, Princeton and University of .Pennsylvania. 

The prize song was “My Love” by Horatio Parker. 
The work of all the clubs in the contest was very com- 
mendable indeed, but at the end the judge decided on 
Harvard as the winner. A large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence was in attendance. 

An interesting announcement was made that beginning 
with this year the contest will be held in different localities 
in the United States, and that thereafter the winners of 
such local contests will be brought to New York for the 
final test. 

The University Glee Club of New York sang several 
selections with John Barnes Wells as soloist. 


Birgit Engell Sails for Holland 
Birgit Engell sailed on the steamship Rotterdam on 


March 1. Mme. Engell has many opera engagements in 
Copenhagen this spring. 
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AMSTERDAM SHOWS KEEN DELIGHT IN 
FEATS OF TELMANYI AND HUBERMAN 


Burmester “Not So Good’—Concertgebouw Plays Schénberg—Gerard Hekking Returns—An All-Wolf Program—A New 
Violin Concerto 


Amsterdam, Holland, February 1, 1921.—Schénberg’s 
symphonic tone poem, “Pelleas und Melisande,” was the 
hrst offering at the Concertgebouw after Mengelberg’s 
departure. | have spoken, in a previous letter, about other 
works of Schonberg, and wrote in a spirit of doubt as 
to their real worth. The veil has not been lifted from my 
dubious mind. I found “Pelleas und Melisande” (which 
lasted nearly an hour) long, tedious, lacking in climaxes 
and showing a strong Strauss influence. My opinion I 
found to be the same as that of the local press. In justice 
to the composer, however, it must be said that the work 
would surely have been of more interest if another than 
the composer himself had conducted it. Schdnberg’s talents 
do not lie in this direction. His supercession by Dr. Karl 
Muck was therefore welcome. Muck will remain with us 
until Mengelberg’s return. 

The programs of the Concertgebouw have offered few 
novelties of late, Strauss’ orchestral suite, “Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,” being the principal one. There have been 
a few soloists. Lamond played the gay ace piano 
concerto and Ilona Kabos the Liszt E flat. Tschaikowsky’s 
violin concerto was rendered by Sophia Tausen, a talented 
young girl who is a member of the orchestra. 

We have heard few pianists this month. Evelyn Howard 
Jones, the Englishman, appeared twice. The Schumann- 
Chopin-Mendelssohn program given by Dirk Schafer was 
of course a red letter performance. The playing of this 
great artist is always a joy. 

TELMANYI A WELCOME VISITOR. 

Our share of violinists has been greater. An artist of 
interesting temperament is the Hungarian violinist, Emil 
Telmanyi. We have twice been given the opportunity of 
admiring his technical and artistic gifts. His tone is vibrant 
and warm. His playing is fresh, supple, and brims over 
with youth. All he draws out of his instrument comes from 
his soul—the soul of a Hungarian. He masters his bow 


admirably. His rubati, staccati, saltandi are done with 
supple ease, but at the same time with an accentuated 
rhythm. These things give his playing an ensemble of 


charm and energy which quite carries one away. He 
played, among other numbers, the César Franck sonata, 
Lalo’s “Symphonie - Espagnole,” the Bruch concerto, Tar- 
tini’s “Devil’s Trill,” and the Kreutzer sonata. His success 
was great. 

BurMester Has Gone Back, 

The recital given by Willy Burmester showed that but 
little remains of his former extraordinary mechanism of 
finger and bow and of that beautiful sonority which ten 
years ago made him the favorite of all musical amateurs. 
This celebrated violinist today plays more or less out of 
tune. His tone is often scratchy and he seeks effects lack- 
ing in taste. His anti-musicality has become notorious. 
It is only here and there that he reveals the artist he was. 
He played a Brahms sonata, the Wieniawski concerto in 
D, Paganini’s “Witches’ Dance” and a number of small 
pieces arranged by himself. These last still bring him 
success; for their sake he has neglected the rest of his art. 
When I heard him a year ago in Berlin, acclaimed by an 
enthusiastic public, I asked myself if he had spoiled the 
public or if the public had spoiled him, His success was to 
me incomprehensible. 

HuperMAN—GENIUS, 

The next day we heard the violinist Bronislaw Huber- 
man. Another matter! What a genius! Through a 
chain of circumstances I had not heard him for twenty- 
five years. It was in Vienna. He was then ten or twelve 
years old, and the entire town ran to hear him. With 
orchestra he gave one recital after another in the largest 
hall, which was crowded to the doors. Even then his 
wonderful sonority and astonishing technic, and especially 
a certain melancholy character of expression were fascinat 
ing. He played everything which was of any importance 
in violin literature. 

To hear him now was a keen pleasure for me. From the 
first stroke of his bow, I recognized him. | told myself : 


“This is a born artist and will always remain one.” Huber- 
mann is in his full maturity. I cannot imagine anyone 
mastering his instrument better. All he does appears 


spontaneous and to be done without any previous study. 
His interpretations seem likewise instinctive. A nature of 
profound musicality, an infallible sureness, playing full of 
soul and sentiment combined with verve, make him an 
artist of irresistible charm. Brahms, Beethoven, Tschai- 
kowsky, Franck—no matter whose music he plays, it is 
alwa uys full of interest. Huberman’s sense of the beauti- 
ful is inborn. Each work becomes a new creation under 
his fingers. In his two recitals a few novelties were pre- 
sented—a sonata by John Ireland, and “Poeme Legendaire” 

by Fernand Leborne. Besides the se, works of Beethoven, 
d'Indy, Bach, etc. These were all played in an unforget- 
table manner. His success was tremendous. 

Gerarp HEKKING RETURNS. 

This month Gerard Hekking, who before the war was 
solo cellist of the Concertgebouw Orchestra, but who has 
since been installed in Paris, has made a concert tour of 
Holland. His recital here proved to the public that he is 
still the artist of former times. To himself it was a proof 
that he is still a great favorite for Amsterdamers. Warmly 
applauded upon his entrance, he gave proof of being one 
of the finest cellists of the present day, playing works of 
Peanelli, Brahms, Bach, etc. 

ALL-WotLr. 

A certain interes: was awakened here by the singing of 

a program of the songs of Hugo Wolf by Nina Peltenburg 


young Dutch soprano. This young woman me rits admira- 
tion for her courage in giving to an Amsterdam public a 
rendition of works of this great song writer. Strange to 
say, while Wolf was a contemporary of Mahler, and while 
the latter’s works enjoy here a popularity only granted to 
the very great, the works of Wolf, equally great in their 
way, are little known. The reason for this probably is 
that the more showy music of Mahler lends itself better 
to music festivals than work of so intimate a character as 
the compositions of Wolf. Many of the songs which Miss 
Peltenburg offered were unknown to the greater part of 
the audience. In my opinion the greatest merit of the 
artist lay in her choice of numbers, for although she pos 
sesses a warm, well cultivated voice, her power of ex 
pression is not developed enough to meet the heavy de- 
mands of a composer like Wolf. Good intentions do not 
always suffice in art. Miss Peltenburg will have to learn 
a great deal before she will be in a position to call hersel! 
a “Wolf-Sangerin,” a title to which she aspires. 
A New Vio.ttn Concerto. 

We are indebted to the violinist Zimmerman for his own 
violin concerto with orchestral accompaniment, which we 
heard him play for the first time. The work is extremely 
violinistic and is written in the style of concertos of the 
romantic school. . There are beautiful singing passages, 
and also some of scintillating brilliance. The composer 
has shown himself thoroughly familiar with the orchestra 
The work, in three movements, is very effective and was 
admirably played by Zimmerman. 

These are the outstanding events since the Beethoven 
Festival completed by the last Beethoven recital of the new 
Zimmerman Quartet. The preformance was one of great 
excellence and the series thus closed put the new organiza- 
tion on the musical map 


Mellish’s Off-Stage Singing in “Louise” Enjoyed 

“From a technical standpoint the second act of ‘Louise’ 
contains the most noteworthy music in the whole opera,”’ 
wrote one of New York’s best known critics after the first 
performance of that opera at the Metropolitan recently. 
“Here the beautiful ‘cries of Paris’ are woven into the or 
chestration and rise again in the calls of the street vendors 
To be effective many of these roles must be’ filled by the 
younger artists of exceptional merit that not every opera 
company can command. The Metropolitan has these sing 
ers, hence the successful presentation of this difficult second 
act.” 

One might add without exaggeration that in this scen 
the lovely singing of Mary Mellish contributed much to the 
tout ensemble, particularly the motifs she sings in the wings 
out of sight of the audience; but not being able to see th 
singer, this contingency invariably leads to a guessing con 
te st on the part of a great many of the people present. 

“That’s Sundelius now,” whispered an enthusiastic opera 
fan to her neighbor at the first performance when this part 


of the opera’ had been reached, Let it be added here that 
Marie Sundelius, too, distinguishes herself in this scene 
singing off-stage. “No, it’s Mellish,” corrected her com 
panion. A few bars more of the plaintive song floated 


out over the audience. The two fans looked at each other. 
“Easton” involuntarily rose to their lips in spite of the fact 
that they both knew this distinguished artist was not in the 
cast. A hasty glance at the program adjusted the matter 
It was Mellish who had been singing when they first spoke ! 
Spiwakowsky’s Repertory 

The rather unique list of concertos in the repertory of 
the brilliant Russian pianist, Jascha Spiwakowsky, which 
follows have all been played by him in the course of th 
last year. It is an unusually extensive list but notwith 
standing this fact there are many others which he has 
played, but not for several years, so they are not included : 
Bach, concerto in ID minor; Mozart, concerto in A major; 
Beethoven, concerto in C major; Beethoven, concerto in ¢ 
minor; Beethoven, concerto in G major; Beethoven, con- 
certo in E flat major; Weber, Konzertstiick; Mendels 
sohn, concerto in D minor; Schumann, concerto in A 
minor; Chopin, concerto in E minor; Rubinstein, concerto 
in D minor; Liszt, concerto in E flat major; Liszt, Hun- 
garian fantaisie; Brahms, concerto in D minor; Brahms, 
concerto in B flat major; Glazounoff, concerto, and Bur- 
lesque of Richard Straus. 
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Singer Appears with Winnipeg Men’s Musical Club—Local 


Pianist with Parlow 

Winnipeg, Canada, February 11, 1921. 
contralto, sang in the Board of Trade Auditorium last 
night, under the auspices of the Men’s Musical Club. Her 
voice seemed to have gained in depth and breadth since 
she appeared in Winnipeg a year ago. “Ah quel Giorno,” 
from Rossini’s “Semiramide,” was her opening number, 
and in it she developed all the profundity and clarion reso- 


-Sophie Braslau, 


nance of her amazing organ. Moussorgsky’s “On the 
Dnieper” was another song, with the Hebrew prayer “Eili, 
Eili,” by Shalitt, which gave full scope to her wide open 


warmth and vivacity of her style was 
lent to lighter songs, including Sibella’s “La Girometta,” 
“It Is Only a Tiny Garden,” and a negro fantasy, “Great- 
est Miracle of All.” There was much enjoyment, too, in 
the vital fashion in which Miss Braslau sang “The Falter 
ing Dusk.” The vital magnetism which characterized all 


singing. The rich 
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liking which Winnipeg conceived for the brilliant singer 
when she first sang here. 
The Winnipeg Male Voice Choir, conducted by Cyril | 


and shared the en 
Miss Braslau's 


Musgrove, sang two groups of songs, 
thusiastic approval of the large audience. 
competent pianist was Ethel Cave-Cole 
LocAL PIANIST witH PaRLow 
Fred. M. Gee, Winnipeg pianist and organist, tor many 
years accompanist to the Winnipeg Oratorio Society, has 
joined Kathleen Parlow, the violinist, at Salt Lake City 
He will tour with Miss Parlow as accompanist for th 
next two and a half months, covering a wide area in the 
United States and Canada, and finishing with a recital in 
Winnipeg on April 29 ae ey 


Alma Beck Quotes George Elliot on Music 


\lma Beck, the contralto, who recently won an im 
pressive tirbute from the Elks after singing for them at a 
memorial convention and concert at Parkersburg, W. Va., 
was approached after her artistic performance by an elderly 
man who had been affected by the poignancy of her singing 
to such an extent that his eyes were moist. This was latet 
explained by the fact that among the selections Miss Beck 
had sung was a soul-stirring song bearing on the war, and 
the old man had lost his only son overseas. While he wa 
congratulating her on her success, he could not help a 
gizing for his apparent “weakness.” “If he had only known 
what George Eliot said about " Miss Beck explained 
afterwards in telling about the incident 

“It is no weakness to be wrought on by exquisite 
to feel its wondrous harmonies searching the subtlest wind 
ings of your soul, the delicate fibers of life where no memory 
can penetrate, and binding together your whol 


such 
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being, past 


and present, in one unspeakable vibration; melting you in 
one moment with all the tenderness, all the love that ha 
been scattered through the toilsome years, concentrating in 


resignation all the hard 
blending your 


one emotion of heroic courage or 
earned lessons of self-renouncing sympathy, 


present joy with past sorrow, and your present sorrow with 
past joy.” 
Springfield Hears Lhevinne Again 
Herewith are reproduced two press tributes which wer 





paid to Josef Lhevinne after his recent appearance i 
Springfield, Mass 

Josef Lhevinne, one of th test of vorld’s pianists played 
to an audience ‘ thoroughl ippreciated the rare beauties of 
tone, the amazing technic and the unassuming, unaffected he uring 
of the man who so spirited played Beethoven's ‘ | mperor con 
certo as a lx f fourteen befor Rubinstein an I'schaikowsk 

Ernest Newton Bagg in the Springfield Unior 

Josef Lhevinne ¢ we showed himself one f the greatest 
of pianists and de lighte | ‘hi s hearers with a superlative performance 
of a fine progra Although he was heard here last spring, this 
brief appearance after an absence f good mar years on! 
served to whet the appetite for more He is one of those ra 
artists of whom one in hardly have too much—a single number 
inspires a desire for a recital, and a recital immediately sugge 
a series rect ni il his skill is amazing and even if he were not 
a great artist, his virtue would command attentior Speciall 
remarkable is hi mmand of infinite dynamic variety In power 
ind specially in abrupt explosive fortissim he is almost unrivaled 
yet his touch car soft and caressing, too.—Springfield Dail 
Republicar 


Youngstown Added to Next Letz Quartet Tour 


The Monday Musical Club of 
gaged the Letz Quartet for a 
will make sixteen engagements fot 
is booked during that month, the 
concerts at Smith College, Northampton, 


Youngstown, Ohio, has en 
concert on March 7, This 
which the organization 
others including two 
Mass., on March 
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2 and 16; Boston Art Club, March 3; Harvard 
Association, Boston, March 4; Philipps Academy, An 
dover, Mass., March 5; New York (private), March 6 
Chamber Music Society, Cleveland, O., March 8; Univer 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., March 10; Seton Hill 
College, Greensburg, Pa., March 12; Columbia Universit 
New York, March 17; New York Educational Alliance 
March 20; Beethoven Association, New York, March 22 
University Extension Society, Philadelphia, March 24. and 
ending with the concluding concert of the Aeolian Hall 
subscription series on March 29 
Kerns to Sing in Pittsburgh 

Grace Kerns, who recently gave a very successful New 
York recital, has been engaged to sing Parker's “Hora 


in’ Pittsburgh on March 2 for the Mendelssohn 
Miss Kerns is particularly well known 
where she is a great favorite on a 

appearances both in oratorio and 


Novissima” 
Choir of that city 
and liked in that city, 
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in the distance—the plaintive cry of the bagpipes—the 
last glow with blood- red reflections which is lost in the 
gathering shadows.” Second, the twilight hour: “It is the 
peaceful hour of mystic spells—the hour of lovers meet- 
ing—sleeping passions awaken in the soul, The night 
which falls slowly carries away in her mysterious veil 
the last cry of love.” Third _ last, the customary 
festival night: “Serenades, son dances, harmonies of 
guitar and tambourine! It is o "the people who are en- 
joying themselves in the intoxication of pleasure. Soon 
the summer night covers the old square with silence and 
quiet. The sounds of gaiety die away one by one. A 
clock strikes in the night and with it dies the echo of 
a serenade,” 

Mr. Sanroma played the familiar music from Saint- 
agreeable concerto in a literal fashion, disclosing 
a commendable technical dexterity and a good sense of 
rhythm As yet, his tone lacks roundness, nor has he 
achieved any great command of nuance. These, however, 
are shortcomings which industry and experience will inevit- 
ably modify. The audience enjoyed his performance ands 
recalled him a number of times. 

Blair Fairchild’s music is well written, 
siderably padded and not marked by melodic invention. 
It was given a distinction and a beauty quite dispropor 
tionate to its inherent worth by the splendid technical 
and emotional qualities of Miss Ippolito as violinist. Her 
rich, glowing tones, technical ease and noteworthy musician- 
ship stirred the enthusiasm of her listeners. Bruneau’s 
symphonic poem of the legendary queen of the Amazons 
is brilliantly orchestrated, and there are pages of genuine 
and dramatic power in it. Miss Peegé sang the 
difficult and thankless part intelligently, musically ; 
but she is not temperamentally suited for the effective 
interpretation of eloquent music 

Mr. Longy is performing a great service, 
this city but also to this country as well, 
concerts of the Boston Musical Association, His constant 
quest for new music meriting performance, has brought 
to light many interesting compositions since these concerts 
lhe presence on every program of a new American 
work has proved a stimulus to native composers whose 
pieces might otherwise have waited years before being 
performed, Furthermore, the appearance at every concert 
of young American artists gives these artists an oppor- 
tunity to be heard and judged, thus meeting a_ highly 
desirable need. The Boston Musical Association has 
served to enrich the musical life of this city and deserves 
the support and co-operation of the public 

Dounanyt Wins Success in Recrtat, 

Erno Dohnanyi, the Hungarian composer-pianist, gave 
his first recital, after a twenty years’ absence, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, February 17, in Jordan Hall. Mr. Dohnanyi 
was heard in the following conventional program : prelude 
and fugue in E minor, Mendelssohn; sonata in A major, 
Mozart; rhapsodie in F sharp minor, rhapsodie in C major, 
March op. 17, No. 1, major etude, op. 28, No. 6, 
Dohnanyi; andante, F major, variations, B flat major, Bee- 
thoven; Moments Musicales, A flat major, F minor, Schu- 
bert; Hungarian rhapsody No. 13, Liszt 

This recital attracted an audience of good size, doubtless 
including many who had heard Mr. Dohnanyi as soloist 
with the Symphony and in recitals of his own during his 
last visit to this country. It was not surprising that the 
distinguished composer and pianist should show intel- 
lectual strength and musical understanding—qualities in 
which his playing abounded. His ample technic equip- 
ment always serves as a means to an end, not as an end 
in itself, The exquisitely simple sonata of Mozart did 
not assume embellishments in interpretation that were 
foreign to it. The pianist’s clear sense of rhythm and 
design was mirrored in the clarity of his performance— 
always faithful to the Mozartean tradition of elegant 
simplicity, ever in excellent taste. Mr. Dohnanyi was no 
less effective in the performance of his other pieces. His 
generally of an involved nature, re- 
flected the influence of Brahms who, it is said, praised 
Dohnanyi’s earlier works. The only number besides 
Beethoven's lovely andante in which Mr. Dohnanyi showed 
any considerable degree of emotional warmth, was Liszt's 
Hungarian Rhapsody. The audience was enthusiastic from 
first to last, and extra pieces were added. 

Lawrence Haynes Sincs Mopern Sones, 

Lawrence Haynes, tenor, who made his Boston début 
last spring, gave a recital Friday evening, February 18, 
in Steinert Hall. He was accompanied by Malcolm Lang. 
Mr. Haynes’ songs, drawn entirely from modern com- 
posers, were as follows: “L'ile heureuse,” Chabrier; 
“Chanson d'amour et de Source,” Hue; “Les Roses d'Ispa- 
han,” Fauré; “Le Manoir de Rosemonde,” Duparc; 
“Paysage,” Hahn; “Asie” (from “Scheherazade”), Ravel; 
‘Nebbie,” Respighi; “Chevaux de Bois and Green,” De- 
bussy; “Serenade,” Bantock; “The Wanin Moon,” 
Steinert; “An Old Song Resung,” Griffes; Night,” Rach- 
maninoff 

When Mr, Haynes’ first appeared here last season his 
voice was more or less cryptic in quality. He produced 
his tones in what was presumably the ultra-modern fashion, 
and they were subject to little or no control after once 
started on their precarious journey. Of emotional quality 
in his interpretations and temperament he had a-plenty. 
His singing last Friday disclosed a voice more uniform 
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in quality, although still impaired by a distressingly faulty 
production, and a temperament much more subdued. It 
was obvious that Mr. Haynes had applied himself con- 
scientiously to the preparation of his program. The results 
were interesting, if not always convincing. The feature 
of his list of songs was Ravel’ $ sensuous and romantic 
‘Asie,” from “Scheherazade,” which was performed twice. 
Mr. Haynes was fortunate to have the admirable support 
of Malcolm Lang, pianist and musician, as accompanist. 
An audience of good size applauded the singer, and -he 
added the “Marseillaise,” by request, as an encore. 


PLays To CAPACITY 

AUGUSTA. 
Havens, pianist, assisted by Lucy Marsh, 
contralto, gave a concert in Augusta, Maine, Monday 
evening, February 14, at the City Hall. It was Mr. 
Havens’ third appearance in the Maine capital, and the 
‘ 


RaymMonp Havens AUDIENCE IN 
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hall, which seats 1,500 people, was filled to overflowing. 
The particular favorite on the program was the pianist's 
own arrangement of the Strauss “Blue Danube” waltz. 
Mr. Havens played three encores. 

On Wednesday evening, February 16, the Havens Trio 
(Raymond Havens, piano; Julius Theodorowicz, violin, 
and Alwin Schroeder, cello) gave a concert at the High 
School Hall, Somerville, Mass., under the auspices of 
the Somerville Teachers’ Club. The program opened with 
Arensky’s trio in D minor and closed with Haydn’s trio 
in D major. Individually, Mr. Havens played pieces by 
Schubert and Alkan; Mr. Theodorowicz was heard in 
numbers by Ysaye and Kreisler, while Mr. Schroeder 
played pieces from Bach, Sully and Popper. 

“Lonpon” SymMpHONyY AND Turpaup Excite 

AT Sympnony Concert. 


Jacques Thibaud, the distinguished French violinist, won 
a signal triumph as soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, February 
18 and 19, in Symphony Hall. Mr. Thibaud gave a thor- 
oughly delightful performance of Mozart's songful con- 
certo in E flat major, disclosing its tenderness, gentle 
melancholy and charming gaiety in a manner that will not 
soon be forgotten. The perfection and grace of this flower 
of Mozartean music were recreated by the elegance and 
perfect finesse of Mr. Thibaud’s great art. The violinist 
was recalled again and again by his fervent admirers. Mr. 
Thibaud is indeed a rare artist. 

For novel music the orchestra played Vaughan Williams’ 
“London” symphony, in which the British composer por- 
trays in tones the various aspects and the spirit of London. 
Seldom, if ever, has new music made so profound an im- 
pression at these concerts. Although Mr. Williams was 
doubtless concerned with technical means when he wrote 
this inspired music, the listener gives little or no thought 
to the mechanics, for it appears neither deliberate nor 
labored in its construction. What impresses deeply is the 
sincerity and the originality, the human sympathy and 
intrinsic musical value of Mr. Williams’ penetrating insight 
and creative expression. He contemplates the London that 
he knows so well and gives us his spontaneous reaction in 
music that hardly needs literary comment to interpret it. 
Nevertheless, the descriptive material prepared by Albert 
Coates reflects the spirit of the music so sympathetically 
as to warrant mention. Fog and the Thames embankment 
at daybreak, and the Westminster Chimes serve as an 
arresting introduction. Then follows the tumultuous noise 
of the Strand in the early morning traffic—shouting and 
whistling and the costermonger—noise which never’ be- 
comes just din in Mr. Williams’ music; the shabby streets 
of the Adelphi and back to the throbbing activity of the 
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Strand. In the second movement there is represented the 
melancholy region known as Bloomsbury, which has seen 
better days, with its poverty and filth; a solitary fiddler in 
front of a “pub,” the distant cry of “Sweet lavender, who'll 
buy sweet lavender ;” deepening gloom, and a return to the 
pathetic fiddler. The third movement reproduces the “Sat- 
urday night confusion and hum of noise coming across 
the Thames from the slums—mouth organ, laughter and 
cries of suffering, the music of a concertina and a hurdy- 
gurdy. Meanwhile the mysterious Thames flows on silently 
in the fog, with a suggestion of tragedy. The last move- 
ment opens with a “Hunger March” of “the lame, the halt 
and the blind,” the unemployed and the generally dispos- 
sessed. The music abounds in sharp dissonances, suggest- 
ing the reality of the struggle for existence among the un- 
fortunate. Suddenly the music ends, and one hears again 
the chimes of Westminster, followed by the Epilogue, por- 
traying the deep, unfathomable soul of London, with old 
“Father Thames, flowing calm, in silence, as he has flowed 
through the ages, the keeper of many secrets, shrouded in 
mystery.” To sum up, Mr. Williams’ symphony, although 
it is beautiful music throughout and effectively written, was 
obviously inspired by his conscious or subconscious quali- 
ties as sociologist and lover of humanity. It is to be hoped 
that we may hear another performance of this beautiful 
music before the season is over. 

The concert closed with a brilliant performance of 
Chabrier’s dramatic and impassioned overture to his opera 
“Gwendoline.” 

Georck ReimHeRR PLEASES IN RECITAL, 

George Reimherr, tenor, assisted by Edna Sheppard, ac- 
companist, made a distinctly favorable impression at his 
debut recital in this city Thursday evening, February 24, 
in Jordan Hall. Mr, Reimherr was heard in an unhack- 
neyed program which included the following numbers: “Fu 
celeste quel contento” (11 Giuramento), Mercadante; “Ad 
una Stella,” Verdi; “Where’er You Walk” (“Semele’’), 
Handel; “Kazoe- Uta” (Counting Song), “Ume wa Saitaka” 
(F lower Song), “Oki No Kamone Ni” (Fisherman’s song), 
“Komori-Uta” (Cradle Song), “Rancho” (a fantasy), Kos- 
cak Yamada; “Fanchonette,” Kathleen Clark; “Red Petals,” 
Frederick Vanderpool; “Bring from the Craggy Haunts,” 
Henry F, Gilbert; “Terre Promise’ and “A Masque,” 
Cecil Forsyth; “Tell Me, Happy Harvest Field,” Sokolov; 

“Burning Out Is the Sunset’s Red Flame,” M. Balakireff ; 
“My Lips Are Sealed with Grief,” J. Bleichman ; “Thou Art 
an Angel Earthward Bending,” A. Gretchaninoff ; “Ah, Not 
With God’s Thunder,” Moussorgsky. 

This recital was unusually interesting and enjoyable. Mr. 
Reimherr has a fine voice of agreeable quality and he uses 
it with no little skill. He is endowed with dramatic insight 
and emotional understanding, enabling him to grasp and 
project the message of music and verse. His musicianly 
qualities were especially noteworthy in his performance of 
the beautiful song from Handel. The Japanese folk songs 
arranged by Mr. Yamada are tuneful, with a ready appeal 
and have what we have come to consider as Oriental at- 
mosphere, but of a spontaneous nature. The singer is to be 
commended for doing them in the original Japanese and for 
his fine diction. Mr, Reimherr’s audience was warmly ap- 
preciative throughout the recital, and the singer lengthened 
his program. Miss Sheppard demonstrated again her fine 
abilities as accompanist. 

FLronzALeys Give Usuat PLeasure 1n Seconp Concert. 

The Flonzaley Quartet was heard here for the second 
time this season, on Thursday evening, February 17, in Jor- 
dan Hall, under the management of Wendell H. Luce. The 
program included a novelty: two Indian sketches for string 
quartet (MS.) by the lamented Charles Townsend Griffes, 
providing fresh evidence of the great loss to music through 
the untimely death of this truly great composer, The first 
part is introspective and mournful with a peculiarly haunt- 
ing beauty, the second relatively animated and culminating 
in what might easily suggest a war dance. This chamber 
music of Griffes shows his characteristic thematic and 
harmonic inventiveness, and is charged with a poetic spirit 
throughout. It was warmly received. The concert opened 
with Mozart's songful and ever charming quartet in G 
major (K 387) and closed with Beethoven's eloquent, if 
lengthy, quartet in C sharp minor, op, 131. 

Hanpet AND Haypn Society Gives Sptenpip Per- 
FORMANCE OF VeErpI's “REQUIEM.” 


The Handel and Haydn Society sang Verdi's “Requiem 
Mass” for the twelfth time, Sunday afternoon, February 
20, at Symphony Hall. Emil Mollenhauer conducted. The 
society was assisted by the “yoy Festival Orchestra, John 
W. Crowley, principal, and by H. G. Tucker, organist. 
The soloists were Florence Hinkle, soprano; Merle Alcock, 
alto; Edward Johnson, tenor, and Clarence Whitehill, bass. 

The grave beauty and emotional power of Verdi's ex- 
alted music have seldom been more pleasurably disclosed. 
The well trained chorus performed its work with feeling as 
well as with skill, thereby enhancing the devotional mood 
of this justly celebrated music. The soloists were admir- 
ably chosen—a tribute to Mr. Mudgett’s managerial genius. 
Their work, individually and collectively, was excellent, al- 
though it was evident that the operatic experience of 
Messrs. Johnson and Whitehill contributed a dramatic in- 
tensity to their interpretations that was not always present 
in the singing of the other soloists. The audience, although 
somewhat reduced by the snowstorm, was tremendously 
enthusiastic; and, after the Sanctus, forced each soloist 
and Mr. Mollenhauer to acknowledge its vigorous applause. 

Estuer CiarF Gives Desut RecITAL. 


Esther Claff, soprano, assisted by Mary Shaw Swain, 
accompanist, made her debut appearance in this city Tues- 
day evening, February 22, in Jordan Hall. Miss Claff was 
heard in the following program: “Batti-Batti” (“Don Gio- 
vanni”), Mozart; “Ques Ruscelletto,” Paradies; “My 
Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair,” Haydn; “Tarantella- 
Napoletana,” Rossini; “Jeunes Fillettes” (Old French), 
arranged by Weckerlin; “Chanson de Neige,” Chaminade ; 
“Carnaval,” Fourdrain ; “Fetes Galantes,” Hahn; “Chan- 
son Provencale,” Dell’ Acqua; “Sayonara” (Japanese Ro- 
mance); “I _Saw Thee First When Cherries Bloomed,” 








Trio for Piano, "Violin and Cell ly the Nortnern Hills;” 
1. Summer Morning. II. On the Lake. Ill. Voices of the om 
IV. In a Mountain Forest. Performed by the Woodstock T rio, 
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“At the Feast of the Dead I Watched Thee,” “All My 
Heart Is Ashes,” “The Wild Dove Cries on Fleeting Wing,” 
Cadman ; Serenade, Strauss; “Rachem” (Mercy), Mana- 
Zucca ; “l Know a Hill,” Whelpley ; “The Owl,” Lehmann; 
“Spring,” Beach. 

Miss Claff’s interpretation of this program showed that 
she possesses a voice of good quality and generous range. 
But her present vocal skill is considerably outdistanced by 
her temperamental qualities. Her most conspicuous short- 
coming, at this stage in her development, is a persistent 
tendency to sing flat; but the hall was filled with a friendly 
audience—and what's a little thing like pitch between 
friends? Another failing which marks her work, particu- 
larly noticeable in her singing of the old airs, is the dis- 
tressing habit of chopping phrases. Constructively to 
criticize Miss Claff’s singing, mention should also be made 
of her faulty method of attack, as, for example, the prac- 
tice of scooping her high tones. The failings here enumer- 
ated can all be remedied by a competent coach and by self- 
discipline on the singer’s part. Emotionally Miss Claff is 
well equipped as an interpreter. Her irrepressible spirits 
now and then put her poise to flight; but this is a weak- 
ness which frequent appearance in public ought to modify. 
She was most effective in the lighter, swiftly moving 
pieces such as those from Rossini, Dell’ Acqua and Leh- 
mann. Cadman’s melodious “Sayonara” was warmly ap- 
plauded. The singer was recalled many times and added 
extra numbers. Mary Shaw Swain, the admirable pianist 
and accompanist, was of no little aid in the performance 
of this program. 

NEDELKA SIMEONOVA Gives VIOLIN ReEcITAL., 

Nedelka Simeonova, the talented young violinist, assisted 
by Mary Shaw Swain, the splendid accompanist, gave a 
recital, Wednesday evening, February 16, at Bray Hall, 
Newton Center, Mass. Miss Simeonova, who has recently 
returned from Bulgaria, her native land, exhibited her 
praiseworthy abilities in the following program: chaconna 
in G major, Vitali; canzonetta, d’Ambrosio ; adagio, Ries; 
capricieuse, Elgar; concerto in G major, Bruch; serenade, 
Tschaikowsky; Bulgarian Poem, Dimitroft; Hungarian 
dance, Brahms. Te Net 


Lada Makes Speech; Fills Seventy Dates 

Every once in a while it happens that one of those de- 
lightful people who seem to bring with them sunshine, 
laughter and an ability to find the joyousness in all things, 
makes an appearance. It is not so much what they say as 
it is how they say it, so that one is cheered no matter how 
deep the grouch has been. Such a one is Lada, whose sunny 
nature is embodied in her dancing art. A chat with her is 
something to be looked forward to with an eager anticipa- 
tion which is never disappointed, 

Between tours, her smiling face gladdened the hearts of 
her friends in the metropolis. She seemed like some lovely 
bird of passage, poised only for a moment before flying off 
for another tour—this one to the Pacific Coast. This tour, 
together with the appearances she makes en route to the 
Coast, will occupy her time until the middle of April. 

“And then?” was the question. 

There was a twinkle in her eye as she responded: “Whal- 
ing. Now, of course, you may not believe it, but I’m going 
whaling for a rest.” 

If that is resting, one cannot help wondering what her 
idea of being busy is. Probably it is filling her seventy 
engagements this season, by far the greater majority to 
houses which were forced to display the S, R. O. 

“But since I last saw you | have had thezmost wonder- 
ful experience. It was in Duluth, Minn., where 1 appeared 
under the auspices of the American Legion. They were 
perfectly lovely to me, of course, but you can-imagine my 
surprise and embarrassed pleasure when I found: upon re- 
turning to the stage to acknowledge the applause, that a 
presentation was in order. I was nearly overcome when 
Lieutenant-Colonel Green, formerly judge advocate of the 
Fourth Division, made a lovely speech and presented me 
with a beautiful flag. Of course I had to respond, and 
never having made a public speech before in my life | was 
too excited to note what I said. I guess it was all right, 
though, for no one criticized me for it. 

“But wasn’t it just wonderful of those dear boys to do 
that for little me?’ F, 


Prindle Scott Songs Songs in Recital 


On Sunday afternoon, February 6, a short program of 
John Prindle Scott’s songs was given at the International 
Institute, 121 East Twenty-first street, New York, with the 
composer at the piano. Helen Freeman, soprano, sang three 
numbers and scored a hit with “The Wind's in the South.” 
Marguerite Potter, contralto, sang “John o’ Dreams” and 
“Young Alan, the Piper.” J. Steele Jamison, te nor, pleased 
greatly with “My True Love Lies Asleep” and “The Se- 
cret,” and Louis Shenk, baritone, won success with “Romeo 
in Georgia” and Scott’s latest song, “The Old Road.” 


Fredonia Enthusiastic Over Byrd 


There is always praise for Winifred Byrd after a con- 
cert performance. Her recent appearance in Fredonia, 
N. Y., where she played for the Ladies’ Musical Club, was 
no exception to the rule. The telegram from the Execu- 
tive Board of this organization follows: “Large audience 
—— Music Club Concert enthusiastic over Winifred 

r 


yrd. 
(Signed) Executive Board by Charlotte P. Landers. 
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The Phoebe Crosby Launched Successfully 


It isn’t every singer who can have a vessel named for 
her, so that when Phoebe Crosby of the high C’s: meets 
the other Phoebe Crosby on the high seas the encounter 
has more than the usual significance of ships that pass in 
the night. By a strange coincidence, or was it fate, the 
careers of both the Phoebe Crosbys were launched about 
the same time. That of Phoebe Crosby, singer, was under 
the skillful management of Walter Anderson, while the 
other launching took place at Richmond, Me. The vessel 
is a four masted schooner of 1,800 tons and was built by 
the Crosby Navigation Company, And Phoebe Crosby 
christened her namesake in the most approved style, so 
while the boat is proudly riding the ocean _waves, the 
singer is being carried far forward on the wave of popu- 
larity which has attended her unfailingly. 

In addition to her lovely voice, Miss Crosby seemsto be 
endowed with other qualities peculiar to the birds. One 
of these is that of ever being on the wing (figuratively 
speaking, for, of course, although she is very busy travel- 
ing about to fill the many engagements which Mr. Ander- 
son has booked for her, she does the major part of this 
not in aeroplanes, but by the older modes of loccmotion). 
Her engagements this year include appearances with the 
Maine Federation of Women’s Clubs, the New York 
Rubinstein Club, the Montclair Glee Club, at Colgate Uni- 
versity, a recital in Boston, soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orpheus Club, with the New York Lotus Club, two Can- 
adian engagements, with the Summit (N. J.) Glee Club, 
the Buffalo Orpheus Society, the Orange Musical Society, 
the Providence Glee Club, etc. And the Harrisburg Male 
Chorus was so delighted with her work that she has al- 
ready been booked for an appearance with that organiza- 
tion next January. 

And when you have met Miss Crosby, the reason for 
her popularity is not far to seek, for not only is she 
blessed with a lovely voice, but hers is one of those 
charmingly frank and wholesome personalities which never 
fail to delight. Her smile is contagious and too generous 
to be that of one brought up in the city. 

“Oh, I’m from Maine, you know,” she says with a 
laugh when such a remark is passed, and one instinctively 
knows that the great out-of-doors finds in her a passionate 
devotee. 








SCHEDULE OF 


New York Concerts 


Thursday, March 3 (Afterr.ocon) 
 Tiesendan, March 3 (Evening) 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra...... .Carnegie Hall 
Alexander Schmuller, soloist. 
Aeolian Hall 

















Juan Reyes Aeolian Hall 


Martha Baird 
N. Val Peavey-Adolph Schmidt-Berta Reviere, 
Brooklyn Academy 


Friday, March 4 (Afternoon) 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra.......... Carnegie Hall 
Katherine Ruth Heyman ..........00-ee ee eed Aeolian Hall 
Friday, March 4 (Evening) 

Daisy Kennedy and Benno Moiseiwitsch...../ \eolian Hall 
Saturday, March 5 (Afternoon) 

Symphony Concert for Young People....... Carnegie Hall 


soloist. 


Paul Kochanski, 
Aeolian Hall 


Guiomar Novaes 
Saturday, March 5 (Evening) 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra ........ Carnegie 
Joseph. Bonnet Aeoliat 
David’ Mannes and Symphony Orchestra, 
Metropolitan Museum 


Sunday. March 6 (Afternoon) 


Hall 
Hall 


Carnegie Hall 
Aeolian Hall 


Erika Morini 
New York Symphony Orchestra 
Walter Damrosch, soloist. 


Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist....... edees Hippodrome 

Tilla Gemunder assisted by Claude Warford, sy 
Princess Theater 

Sunday, March 6 (Evening) 
National Symphony Orchestra ..........+. Carnegie Hall 
Erno Dohnanyi, soloist. ; 
Toscanini and La Scala Orchestra. RE Sea . Hippodrome 
Music League of the People’s Institute...... Cooper Union 


Monday, March 7 (Afternoon) 


National Symphony Orchestra ..........++- Carnegie 
Murray-Davey .....:sssccccccccereesscecsesd Aeolian 


Monday, March 7 (Evening) 


Hall 
Hall 


Mischa Levitzki Carnegie Hall 

Nee Wel eNO esas vi ebdb cc kbvccuucepecases) Aeolian Hall 

George Meader Town Hall 
Tuesday, March 8 (Afternoon) 

Philadelphia Orchestra ........-0+.eeeeeees Carnegie Hall 

John Louw Nelson Songs .....-..+.:+eeeees Aeolian Hall 

Marie Sundelius, Jeanne Laval, Charles Harrison, soloists. 
Tuesday, March 8 (Evening) 


Philadelphia Orchestra ........-eeeeeeeeee Carnegie Hall 

Flonzaley. Quartet ...c.scccseccvcvcrsescscved Aeolian Hall 

Charles CRG VGO aig. u.iss'ng2 4dende de teadinasrd Town Hall 
Wednesday, March 9 (Afternoon) 

Paul AR oc cad ocnacee say eed te kee eed-es Aeolian Hall 


Wednesday, March 9 (Evening) 
National Symphony Orchestra .........+.++- Carnegie Hall 
Thursday, March 10 (Morning) 


Yvonne: D6: THONG ei occ cp d vse bodes crioeeees Hotel Plaza 
Thursday, March 10 (Afternoon) 
New York Symphony Orchestra ........... Carnegie Hall 
John Powell, soloist. 
Samaroff-Stokowski-Beethoven Concert....../ Aeolian Hall 
Thursday, March 10. (Evening) 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra ........ Carnegie Hall 


Janet Van Auken Aeolian Hall 
AUG THVOWE vecnccesiccprennes Manhattan Opera House 
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CROSBY, 
Named after Phoebe Crosby, the 


THE PHOEBE 


Soprano, 





Holds First Annual Dinner 


Association, of which 


V. M. T. A. 


The Vancouver Music Teachers’ 
Roy Robertson is the president and Arthur J, Foxall the 
secretary, held its first annual dinner in January. The 
most important address of the evening was given by Mrs. 
R. C, Boyle, who chose as her subject “School Credits.” 
Among other interesting things, Mrs. Boyle said: 


The chief function of music teaching in our public schools of the 
future is to reach the prospective laboring man, statesman, merchant, 
teacher and housewife, rather than merely to train the future musi 
cian aright. And if as a result of the music teaching which shall 
exist in our public schools of the future, we shall find a much larger 
number of people loving music, and spending a part of their 
leisure time in playing in the neighborhood or city band or orchestra, 
in singing in a church choir, community chorus or oratorio society; 
if we find increasingly that small groups of people meet in each 
other’s homes to play ensemble music or to sing folk songs; if there 
is seen to be constant improvement in the quality of congregational 
singing and in the number of choirs in our churches, and, above all, 
if we discover a much keener attitude of attention and discriminat 
ing intelligence on the part of our concert and opera audiences 
twenty-five years from now, then we may feel that public school 
music has fulfilled its ultimate mission 

Practically everybody is capable of learning to enjoy and appre 
ciate music. Let us, therefore, plan our musical work in the schools 
in such fashion that as many children as possible shall learn to 
love and appreciate the best in music so that through them the at 
titude of the next generation shall be quite different from that of 
the present one, 
an informative account of the 
different forms of charter suitable for the Vancouver 
Music Teachers’ Association, and Rev. Col. Fallis spoke on 
“The Art of Music as a Form of Service,” Other speakers 
were Mrs. Rundle, who was spokesman for the Clef Club 
and the Vancouver Musician’s Union; Schooi Inspector 
Gordon, Dean Brock, representing the University of B. Gos 
Mr. Marrs, president of the High School Teachers’ Federa- 
tion; A. J. Foxall, Bennie Crann, John Nelson, manage of 
the Daily World, who responded to the toast of “The 
Press,” and J. D. A. rripp, who proposed a toast to “Our 
Guests.” Olga McAlpine entertained with several vocal 
selections, 


George Sutherland gave 


Lansdowne Approves of Mabelle Addison 


Mabelle Addison, contralto; Mildred Faas, soprano; 
Bernard Poland, tenor, and J. Edward Smith, bass, were 
heard in Liza Lehmann’s “Persian Garden” in L amidowen: 
Pa., on Monday evening, February 7. Miss Addison was 
so well received that it is highly probable that she will 
give a recital there some time in April 


Blind Bowerulth in Washington 


Everhhard Beverwijk, the blind Hollandish pianist, left 
for Washington, D. C., last week, where the Dutch Lega 
tion arranged a concert for him. Before going there he 
played at a meeting of the Societe des Beaux Arts, New 
York, and created an excellent impression, for he is a 
pianist of brilliancy and sympathy. 











Young man with ten 
years experience in 
musical management 
would like to undertake 
sole and personal repre- 
sentation of concert or 
operatic artist. Address: 
“‘A. L. S.”’ care Musical 
Courier, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 
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INS imo S - t 
X. ARENS AND CARL MORRI SOLLER MARIE MAGDELEINE DU CARP, 
ge Dine ec Aan’ cor Nene ng upil /s one of the very few women conductors in the Pianist, who will give her neat. recital at Jordan 
ductor (in white Raed! and + ety his ver world; she is the only one who has adopted conduct- Hall, Boston, on. March 9, and will-be heard at 
rrngier ervey By A, . Dp a ; > th i; M vt ed ing as a regular vocation and who conducts an orches- Aeolian Hall, New York City, on March 16, (Photo 
vie ’ / s ‘ ane 2 oy 
WO CATES CH DOR Ervage, The monrns o Nay 6 tra of professional players all of whom are men. © DuBarry.) 
June in Portland, Ore where he has master classes 7 : 
Wherever she goes with her orchestra she scores a 
in vocal music, and the balance of the year on hia ‘ : o “ 
: . genuine success, She presents a charming appearance 
fruit vanch, Hood River, Mount Rainier, Ore. ; ; ; 
on the stage, and, what is more important, isa first 
rate musician and inspiring conductor, NSdéller is also ; 
a virtuosa on the flute and her performances on this 
instrument are in much demand, At her recent ap- 
Y pearance at Madison Square Garden she was heard 
in both capacities and was received with unqualified 
approval, 
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MARINUS DE JONG, 

. The Belgian pianist, who established himself as a 
DAISY JEAN first class pianist at an Aeolian Hall recital on 
February 7, is touring the South visiting several 
places in Florida (Miami, Palm Beach, Daytona 
Beach, Forum and others). He was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm. At Winter Park he played 
at a joint recital with Daisy Jean, the Belgian cellist, 
at the Rollins College Conservatory of Music. Both 
artists were eminently successful and won the ap- 

proval of a very large audience. 





The fame of this artiat is growing fast and spreading 
all over the country in one week she has given no 
fewer than eight concerts in Florida, obtaining every 
where the greatest success, She was in Daytona on 
February 13; in Winter Park, February 14; in Day- 
tona Beach Forum, the 15th; in Ormond, the 16th; in 
Viami, the 18th and 19th: Palm Beach, the 20th 
and Zitat. Several dates have already been booked 
for next season, 








HAROLD MORRIS, 
Whose “Poem” for orchestra was played by the Los An- 
geles Phitharmonic on February 18 and 19, After the con- 
certs Walter Henry Rothwell wired Mr. Morris as follows: 
“Your ‘Poem’ splendidly performed Friday and Saturday. 
Big success.” This work has also been played by Josef 
Stransky and the New York Philharmonic and by Ysaye and 
the Cincinnati Orchestra. 











AT THE SCHIPA VILLA IN ITALY. . —— Mao ote eee 
Genaro Mario Curci, Mme. Tito Schipa and her hua- GRISHA MONASEVITCH AND HIS TEACHER, FREDERICK E. HAHN. 
band, who is one of the leading tenors of the Chicago As has already been announced in the Musical Courier, Grisha Monasevitch (photo at the right) recently won the 
Opera Association, snapped last summer in front of Kubelik scholarship which entitles him to study at the Ithaca Conservatory of Music with Professor Sevcik. The 
the latter's villa at Anzio, Italy. young violinist is a pupil of Frederick E. Hahn, of the Zeekwer-Hahn Conservatory of Music in Philadelphia. 
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MME. GRAY-LHEVINNE 
In the Land of the Navajos. 
This snapshot of the -violin- 
ist was taken in the heart 
of the desert. Mme. Gray- 
Lhevinne recently made a 
dash out to California to see 
her small son; then along 
the Santa Fe, going Hast to 
rejoin Mr. Lhevinne to give 
thirty more concerts. So 
many requests for return 
dates have come in to the 
“Heartcraft Productions” 
that the Gray-Lhevinnes 
have had to lengthen their 
tour this season. Prior to 
joining him, Mme. Gray- 
Lhevinne and her husband 
gave sixty joint recitals at 
the conclusion of which Mr. 
Gray-Lhevinne went South 
for a number of piano 
recitals, 


ELMAN ARRIVES IN 
JAPAN. 

The accompanying snapshot 

of the violinist and his ac FRITZ BUSCH, 

companist, Arthur Loesser, The general musical director of Stuttgart, and brothe 

was taken on board the of Adolf Busch, the distinguished olinist | 

steamship Hmpress of Rus- } 

sia which docked in Yoko | 

hama on January 25, when 

they were received by Mr. | 
| 
















FORREST LAMONT, 
Tenor of the Chicago Opera, as Turiddu in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” (Photo © by 


Yamamoto, managing direc 
Moffett, Chicago.) 


tor of the Imperial Theater 
of Tokio; Mr. Clair, mana 
ger of Thwaites & Co., and 
K. Senow, musical critic. 
On his immediate trip to the 
last mentioned city the vio 
linist scemed to enjoy the 
scenery in the dusk (he 
landed at five in the after 
noon) and upon reaching 
Tokio, he visited the Im- 
perial Theater and _ the 
Yurakuza Theater, later 
dining at the Imperial Hotel 
as the guest of Mr. Yama 
moto, The next morning 
Mr. Elman left for Shang 
hai. On February 14 he 
began a series of five con- 
certs in Tokio. (Photo by 
Senow & Co., Tokio.) 
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JEANNE GORDON, 
American contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera, has stepped into a foremost position 
in the company in the two seasons during 
which she has been a member of it. For 
a newcomer to be entrusted with such roles 
as Amneris, Azucena and Brangaene is in 
itself sufficient proof of her abilities. The 
latest role to be added to her repertory is 
Princess Eboli in “Don Carlos,” in which 
she has just won unusual success both in 
Philadelphia and New York. 







NELSON 
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WARSAW GRADUALLY BECOMING 
THE CENTER OF THE SLAVIC ART 


Fine Work of the “Madosti”—The Warsaw Philharmonic— “Tristan” Performed—The Polish Ballet 


Warsaw, February 1, 1921.—Warsaw is gradually be- 
coming the center of the Slavic Art. The Slav nations, 
released from political oppression, are awaking to inde- 
pendent artistic life and are organizing themselves to take 
part in the building up of the musical world. Lately there 
have heen two Slavic performances of essentially national 
aspect—the Ukrainian Chorus and the Yugo-Slav “Ma- 
dosti.” 

The Yugo-Slavs and the Uktainians, although belonging 
to the same race, have a totally different musical charac- 
ter. Both peoples, however, treasure riches of music, 
music of original rhythm, melody and color. The Ukrai- 
nian song is a.form of music that was least subject to for- 
eign influences. It has a very definite musical aspect of its 
own and summons a mental picture of the wide Ukrainian 
plain, the beautiful rural idylls of “Little Russia.” The 
folk song of the Yugo-Slavs is entirely different. Its habi- 
tat is Istria, Serbia, Chorvatia, Macedonia, Dalmatia and 
other southern countries of the Balkans, and consequently 
the Slavic elements in it are fused with Turko-Oriental 
one rhe song, “Oj Jelena, Jelena,” was adapted by 
Haydn as the principal theme of one of his most beautiful 
symphonies (D major). 

Tue “Maposti,” 

is a chorus consisting of forty-five members 
coming from various parts of the Yugo-Slav Republic. 
Most of them are students, The conductor, Antoni Do- 
broine, is the most prominent of the southern Slavic com- 
posers. He was born in 1878 in sunny Dalmatia and studied 
with Viteslay Novak in Prague. After completing his 
education there, he went back to Dalmatia and started an 
artistic career, which has been very successful. He has 
arranged and edited many folk songs, besides composing 
songs, operas, symphoni Ss and other compositions. 

The Warsaw program of the chorus consisted of thirty 
characteristic folk songs of the different localities of Yugo 
Siavia. Most interesting were those which showed the 
Oriental influence, and which, in spite of the latter, had 
retained a specific Slavic color, 

Tue WARSAW PHILHARMONIC 

The ninth concert of the series of the regular subscrip- 
tion concerts of the Warsaw Philharmonic Hall, with 
Rudzienski as conductor, consisted of three modern or- 
chestral pieces—“‘Mona Lisa,” by Ludomir Rozycki; 
“Stanislaw i Anna Oswiecimowie,” by Karlowicz, and the 
prelude to the opera “Die Gezeichneten,” by Franz Schreker. 
The symphonic poem, “Mona Lisa,” serves at the same 
time as overture to Rozycki’s opera “Medusa,” which was 
performed with great success several years ago. It is a 
Renaissance fantasy of the era of Leonardo da Vinci, in- 


“Madosti” 
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spired by the latter’s well known picture, “Medusa.” The 
words of the opera are by Cesary Jellenta and the scene 
is laid in Pavia. 

“Stanislav and Anna Osviecimove” is without doubt one 
of Karlowicz’s masterpieces. It is based on an old tragic 
Lithuanian legend which deals with the love of a brother 
and sister and ends with the death of both. This sym- 
phony culminates in a very characteristic Lithuanian 
funeral march and the entire music leaves an incom- 
parably strong impression. 

Besides these Polish pieces, the Philharmonic Hall had 
its usual quantity of foreign music, represented by Wag- 
ner’s “Faust” overture, conducted by Hugo Reichenberger 
of the Vienna Opera, and Richard Strauss’ symphonic 
suite “Aus Italien.” Both of these pieces are very rarely 
played in Poland. Another guest was Oscar Fried, of 
Berlin, who earned great success by conducting the “Faust” 
Symphony of Liszt. It is notable that, regardless of polit- 
ical controversies, the German artists are very welcome 
in Warsaw and that German music is heard not only in 
the concert halls, but also at the Opera, 

“TristTAN” AT WARSAW. 

“Tristan and Isolde” was performed for the first time 
on the Polish stage under the artistic management of 
Mlynarski. As the Warsaw Opera is happy in the pos- 
session of first class singers, the performance was worthy 
of the best of the leading theaters of Europe. Ignacy 
Dygas, Poland’s most popular tenor, enjoyed great success 
as Tristan, and Mmes, Buszkowska as Isolde and Janina 
Goldkowska as Brangaene was equally good. 

The Warsaw Ballet has recently given a wonderful per- 
formance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade” under 
the masterful direction of the famous Polish ballet-mas- 
ter Zajlich. This leading Polish ballet, known for its 
many prominent solo dancers, differs specifically from 
other ballets. This is due to the very peculiar Polish con- 
ception of the art of dancing. The great charm and the 
ensuing fame of the Polish ballet is based upon the innate 
grace and beauty of the Polish ballet girls and their won- 
derful plasticity of limbs and movement. It differs from 
the Russian Ballet by this peculiar perfection of the dance 
itself. While the effect of the Russian ballet is achieved 
chiefly by pictorial effects of Oriental splendor, the Polish 
dancers express themselves through exclusively choreo- 
graphic means. : 

This conception of the ballet peculiar to the Poles will 
be given full expression in the performance of the Polish 
Ballet “Pan Twardowski,” by Ludomit Rozyski, now 
being prepared under the direction of ballet-master Zajlich. 
The ballet is to be produced at the end of March. 

STEFANJA Goraj. 


Popularity of Gray-Lhevinnes Continues 


Heartcraft Productions have just received an interest- 
ing letter telling of the success enjoyed by the Gray- 
Lhevinnes at Lewistown, Mont. It tells how the audience 
filled the vast hall to overflowing and how many people 
took an eight hour trip the next day to hear them again 
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at Great Falls, Mont. A return date has been asked for. 
It has been said that such an attraction “spells. money 
for the local box office.” 


Gladice Morisson’s Versatility 


“T have been very busy since my New York recital,” said 
Gladice Morisson, the French soprano, “explaining how it is 
I speak English so fluently, and without a “foreign accent, 
so I am told. The reason is very simple; my early youth 
was spent both in England and in France. I was educated 
in Paris and in London, musically and otherwise. I am a 
graduate of the Royal Academy of Music in London, hav- 
ing completed a course which included singing, piano, har- 
mony, theory, composition and dramatic art.” 

Anyone having heard Miss Morisson play her own ac- 
companiments in a few of her encores at her recital here 
on January 9 will acknowledge her pianistic talent as well, 
and the ease with which she sang the difficult music of the 
modern French composers showed her excellent musician- 
ship. The critics unanimously praised her understanding 
and interpretation of songs, all the result of thorough musi- 
cal training. 

“IT have a natural facility for languages, it seems,” she 
continued. “Just before the war I spent a year in Germany 
singing as guest in many of the larger cities, and have been 
told that my German is very good. My vocal studies were 
then resumed in Paris and in Nice, where many of our lead- 
ing professors spend the winter. And last summer I sang 
in Vichy, Aix-les-Bains, Saint Agreve, Nice and Monte 
Carlo, and was offered a contract at the Casino Municipal 
in Nice for the entire season, but I preferred to come to 
America, I shall return, however, in June, as I have been 
re-engaged to appear in the same cities as last summer. 
After three months abroad, nevertheless, September will 
see me in America again.” 

One must not forget to add that Miss Morisson is a very 
intelligent young woman, with plenty of “savoir faire” and 
all the characteristics of the French race. To quote from 
the daily papers: “She has personality, charm, vivacity and 
sparkle, with the Parisienne’s natural gift for dressing well 
and looking well in her clothes.” “One paper,” she added 
laughingly, “said they would not be surprised if I had 
American blood in me, 

“T shall tell you a secret. About the blood, I am not 
sure,” with a shrug of her shoulders, “but I have an Ameri- 
can husband.” 


A New Artist Visits Geneva 


Geneva, N. Y., January 30, 1921.—“A new musical artist 
came to Geneva for the first time last evening and cap- 
tured her audience at the start, gaining a firmer hold as 
each number of the program progressed, until at the con- 
clusion she had all under the complete spell of her beautiful 
voice, charming personality and perfect art. That artist 
was May Peterson, widely known for her popularity as a 
concert and operatic singer. . 2’ The foregoing is the 
manner in which the critic of the Daily Times of this city 
described the impression made by the Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, who appeared here on January 13. She offered a 
varied program and the large audience thoroughly enjoyed 
every moment of the recital. L. F. 


Hurlbut Sings All-American Program 


Harold Hurlbut, American tenor who is singing on the 
Riviera, recently gave a program of all-American com- 
positions for Countess Ketitzka of Jugo-Slavia. Mr. Hurl- 
but won his audience with “That Night” and “Values,” by 
Frederick W. Vanderpool, and “Colleen o’ My Heart” and 
“Smilin’ Through,” by Arthur A. Penn. Cadman’s “The 
Moon Drops Low,” A. Walter Kramer’s “For a Dream’s 
Sake” and Lieurance’s “By the Waters of Minnetonka” 
have already become old favorites. Mr. Hurlbut avoided 
all use of his unusual upper tones, which have won him 
much applause in Europe. He sang with richness of tone 
and sincerity of interpretation, using a variety of tone 
color and frequent pianissimo. 


Levitzki in Final Recital 


Mischa Levitzki will make his final New York appear- 
ance for two seasons at Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, 
March 7. Unusual interest will be attached to this 
recital in that he will play two of his own compositions 
for the first time, a “Valse Sentimentale” and “Invocation 
and Faith.” He will also include two numbers from 
the “Winterreigen” of Doknanyi, his former teacher. 


Philharmonic to Play Sweet’s Prelude 


The prelude to Reginald Sweet’s opera “Riders to the 
Sea” is to be performed by the Philharmonic Orchestra 
on Friday afternoon, March 4. The opera was completed 
in 1914 in New York and the music Pillows literally the 
words of J. M. Synge’s short tragedy of the same name, 
which was played in New York by the Irish Players on 
the occasion of their visit to this country. 


Friedman Guest of Bohemians 


The pianist, Ignaz Friedman, has been invited by the 
Bohemian Club of New York City as guest of honor for 
the evening of March 7.° Mr. Friedman is now on a 
concert tour of the Middle West, including Detroit, Mich. ; 
Toronto, Can.; Chicago, Ill; Lawrence, Kan., and 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Near-East Music at Cooper Union 


A concert of music of the Near-East was given in the 
Great Hall of Cooper Union on February 27, under the 
auspices of the Music League of the People’s Institute. 
Marie Bashian, Armenian soprano; Constantin Nicolay, 
ste ‘basso, and Alexander Maloof, Syrian pianist, were 
1eard. 


Illingworth to Sing for Oratorio Society 


Singers for Bach music are scarce and the New York 
Oratorio Society is fortunate in being able to secure Nelson 
Illingworth for its festival performance of the “St. Mat- 
thew Passion” at the Manhattan Opera House on March 30, 
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Dohnanyi Discusses Modernism 


Dohnanyi, the eminent Hungarian composer, pianist and 
conductor, arrived in New York recently and very kindly 
consented to spare me a few minutes of his time for an in- 
terview. I was received by Mr. Dohnanyi and his wife in 
their rooms at the hotel and put entirely at my ease by their 
charming good nature and unaffected cordiality. They both 
speak excellent English, and in answering my questions Mr. 
Dohnanyi expressed himself clearly and vigorously, evincing 
a well defined trend of opinion. But he showed himself 





DOHNANYI, 


Hungarian composer-pianist-conductor. 


clearly averse to talk about himself, and on this subject I 
was unable to draw him out. As for his appearance, Mr. 
Dohnanyi is of medium height, rather thin and wiry, but 
strong and vigorous looking. He has clear-cut features, is 
clean shaven, and has a smile that gives one the distinct im 
pression that he sees the humorous side of things and is 
optimistic rather than the reverse. 

“I guess you are glad to be in this land of plenty?” I 
suggested by way of opening. 

Conpitions IN Huncary Nor As Bap As PAINTED, 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Dohnanyi. “But conditions in 
Hungary are not as bad as they are painted. The news- 
papers exaggerate.” 

“Still, war is war.’ 

“As you say, war is war—but we saw very little of the 
war in Hungary. The trouble began after the war was 
over, with Bolshevism, general disorder, and high prices. 
However, it is all over now.” 

“But is it all over now? How 
and your lost territory?” 

“That, of course, is still a danger and will be until we 
have regained what was taken from us. Still, our case was 
not the most serious. Austria had the worst of it, and it is 
hard to see how she is to live at all.” 

“Do you think the present government will endure? Or 
will there be a change and perhi ips a reunion with Austria 
into a new Austrian Empire? 

“That is not impossible. Certainly there is a 
towards the monarchic form of government.” 

“And meantime music is flourishing?” 

“Yes, both in Austria and Hungary. I have given more 
than sixty concerts in the past three months in Budapest 
alone, some of them as soloist and some as conductor of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra.” 

Nor His First Visit To AMERICA, 

“Is this your first trip to America?” 

“No. I was here three times twenty years ago. 
were not so many artists here then as now. 

“Everybody is here now!” 

“Yes. Nearly everybody. 
have its choice of the best.” 

“Still, there is always room for one more,” 

“No doubt. But it must be a little difficult for the new- 
comer to get a foothold.” 

“Not if he offers some point of appeal to the public. The 
American public never hesitates to spend its money on what 
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it really wants. But, tell me—to speak of something else Constantino Yon Pupil Scores 
what is your attitude toward modern and ultra-modern ‘ - 4 
music ? Rosa Linda Neuwirth, an artist-pupil of Constantin 
Yon, appear soloist on S ving. Feb } 
“7 do not make any distinction between modern music and ~y ppeared as soloist on Sunday evening, I el ruary <V 
at Madison Square Garden, New York, on which occasion 


To me the only classification is good music 
I do not feel that modern music stands in 


other music. 
and bad music. 
a class by itself.” 
“How about Schoenberg ?” 
His Views ON SCHOENBERG, 

“Schoenberg? Is not that a que stion of sincerity? If he is 
sincere, what more is there to say If his compositions 
really express his feeling ap is surely all that we can de- 
mand, We may not like it, but we cannot condemn it. 

“But is it sincere?” 

“Well, I hardly think that the succession of discords that 
are found in some of his piano works can be sincere. And 
it is certainly suggestive that he has developed successively 
several different eat and manners.” 

AND BarToK 

“Rudolph Ganz spoke to me recently of the works of Bar- 
tok and told me that he was one of the most naturally 
modern of the moderns.” 

“That is true. We came from the same place and I have 
known him ever since he was a boy. Almost from the very 
first he showed a distinct tendency toward what we now 
call ‘modernism.’ I have been instrumental in introducing 
many of his compositions. I remember how they were 
called impossible at first. But they are certainly a sincere 
expression of his own feeling without affection and they 
should certainly succeed. I have heard that there is a man 
named Ornstein here in America who leans in the direction 
of advanced modernism ?” 

AND ORNSTEIN, 

“Yes. Ornstein is decidedly modern in some of his work. 
He has made a great success here by introducing many 
modern works that were rarely played by other pianists 

“Very interesting. That is a good work. Of course, 
these new composers have a right to a hearing. No doubt 
the average public likes the more familiar things best, but 
there is a growing understanding for the new school and 
the number of people who take a delight in it is constantly 
increasing. All that we composers and interpreters can do 
is to keep on working and let results take care of them- 
selves.” YP. 


she scored a decided triumph. Miss Neuwirth owes het 
entire success to Mr. Yon (her only teacher), with whom 
she studied for several years She possesses a lyric ( 

prano voice of big range, beautiful quality and power 
Her thorough training was revealed in the artistic rendi 
tion of her numbers, which she gave in French, Spanish 
English, German, Italian and Hebrew, the most important 
of which were “Le Nil,” “La Partida,” “Unrequited Love 

“Michiamano Mimi” and “Shomer Israel.” It was unani 


who irt 
trained 


people pre 
that her 


mously agreed by a number of 
qualified to express expert opinion, 


sent, 
well 


voice and charming personality give promise for a bril 
liant future. Mr. Yon intends at her with him te 
Italy next year, where he expects to find an opportunity 


meanwhile Miss Neuwirth 
at the Yon studio 


for an operatic debut. In the 
is hard at work studying operatic roles 


in Carnegie Hall, New York, under the personal guidance 
ot Mr. Yon. 
Frijsh Still Scoring on Coast 

Povla Frijsh, the Danish soprano, is still on her first 
tour of the Pacific Coast. Having returned to California 
she will give a private recital at San Francisco on March 
4. The distinctive art of Mme. Frijsh has quite won the 
hearts of music lovers on the Pacific Coast, where she has 
made many new friends in sixteen of the most important 
coast cities as well as having found many old friends of 


her art from Paris 


The MacDowell Club Active 


The MacDowell Club, 108 West 55th street, is achieving 
extraordinary success with its musical program Most 
every week a program is given, and the members are find 
ing these evenings of unusual benefit Che last affair was 


given on February 20 with a large attendance 


Rumsey Singing “Last Year’s Roses” 


Ellen Rumsey is to program “Last Year's Roses,” b 
Frank Grey, | 


at several of her future dates 
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48 
English Songs That Have Gained Favor 


There was a time when one could say that English 
songs were fast coming into their own, but that time has 
long since passed and one now finds himself reviewing and 
recording a selected list of the most popular ones. They 
so by well known artists on the concert 
yperatic stage, irrespective of the nationality, for the 
artist is now fully aware that worth-while material 
is me being presented 

Reinald Werrenrath, 
of English song, and 
literature as well, has 


have been made 
and ¢« 


roreign 


who is an exponent of the better 
a scholar in English musical 
once again had great success in 
presenting all-English programs, one of his latest ones 
having been at Carnegie Hall on January 9 of this year. 
Among his successful numbers along with folk and other 
ongs have been a new song by Arthur’ Penn, “Colleen o’ 
My Heart” (which he sang at the January 9 concert) and 
‘Smilin’ Through” by the same composer. The press 
over the country have corroborated the 
their worth and have accorded them 


class 


from all 
opinion ot 


notices 
haritone’s 
generous praise 

“Smilin’ Through” and a companion piece by Frederick 
Vanderpool, “Values,” have had recognition from so many 
of the best known artists, not only in the concert field but 
ilso in the operatic, that a complete list would seem almost 
like reading a roster of the Metropolitan and Chicago 
companies Just to mention a few who are con- 
using one or the other, or both of these songs: 
Whitehill, Reinald Werrenrath, Thomas Chalmers, 

Jardon, Lenora Sparkes, Marie Tiffany, Jeanne 
Gordon, Cyrena Van Gordon, Florence Macbeth, Frances 
Alda, Claudia Muzio, Paul Althouse, Martinelli, etc 

\ negro spiritual that has had considerable fame is 
“Golden Crown,” by Rupert Graves and Herman Gant 
voort his song has attained an enviable position among 
the well known spirituals. Oscar Seagle, Amparito Farrar, 
Ernest Hare and Frank Croxton have used it on all occa- 
ions, not only for its beauty and simpleness of form, but 
they found it what an actor would call “an 
encore proof” song. It never fails to demand a repetition. 

“The Light” is among the most useful as well as popular 
songs to come off the 1920 press, for although it has a. great 
and musical appeal, it also has the spiritual and 
uplifting qualities of the sacred song; hence it has served 
the purpose of a double vehicle for the artists who are re- 
sponsible for its introduction and continued popularity. 
Among the better known names on whose programs one 
finds it are Alessandro Bonci, Fred Patton, Charles Harri- 
son and Greek Evans 

“Mammy Dear,” by Frank Gray and “Sunrise and 
You,” by Arthur Penn, are among the most popular ballads 
that the concert and recording lists have shown for some 
Edward Johnson, of the Chicago Opera, has 
been using both songs, having recorded the latter; and 
other artists who sing them are Elsie Baker, Barbara 
Maurel, William Simmons, Jessie Lee Masters, Olive Kline, 
lenora Sparkes, Alice Moncrieffe, Earle Tuckerman, 
George Meader, Paul Althouse, James Stanley, Grace Nel- 
son, Will Oakland, John Hand, George Reimherr, Gordon 
Kay and Harvey Hindermyer. 

“Ma Little Sunflower, Goodnight,” a delightful Southern 
lullaby, has had the distinction of being featured by Caro- 
lina Lazzari, Lenora Sparkes, Cyrena Van Gordon, Olive 
Kline, James Stanley, Marie Morrisey, Jeanne Gordon, 
Earle Tuckerman and Alma Beck 

Victor Herbert's “Molly,” although not of the most 
recent English numbers, still continues to interest and 
please its hearers whenever it is programmed or used 
4s an encore by John McCormack, Reinald Werrenrath 
and that young singer of musical comedy fame, Colin 
O'Moore. The Werrenrath record continues to be a regu- 
lar “omnipresent” in all homes of other nationalities as well 
as those whose flags carry a golden harp with a green 
hackground, although it has very obviously the Irish ap- 
peal 

\nother of the songs that has continued to hold its own 
along with the Victor Herbert number is Clay Smith’s 
“Sorter Miss You,” which was made popular on a record 
by the well known diva of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, Frances Alda. This song has been programmed by her 
and many other leading concert artists, and strange to 
say, its appeal has been so universal that one finds it not 
only in the repertoires of the most famous musical lights, 
but also on the programs of every Chautauqua singer on 
After the name of Alda with which this song is 
notices Oscar Seagle, Arthur Mid- 
dleton, Florence Otis, Alice Moncrieffe, Marjorie Maxwell 
(Chicago Opera), Flora Perini (Metropolitan Opera), 
Cecil Fanning, Charles Harrison, Marie Morrisey, etc. D. 
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Clarence 
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time past 


record 


closely associated, one 


De Horvath an Exponent of Gabrilowitsch 


Cecile de Horvath was chosen by the Girls’ Musical Club 
of Houston, Texas, to give a recital in that city recently, 
and the appended paragraphs prove that she more than de- 
lighted at least one member of her audience 

Among the rich series of uplifting opportunities which the 
Girls’ Musical Club has afforded to itself and its friends the in- 
fluence of one in especial I, personally, shall always bear in mind 
with a lively sense of happiness and gratitude. I refer to the 
privilege of meeting Cecile de Horvath and of listening to her piano 
playing 

In artistic style she seems to me to be a thorough exponent of 
the Gabrilowitech methods and ideas plus her own personality. How 
much I mean by this may be inferred when you know that I never 
in all my life so much enjoyed the music-making of any other 
pianist as I did that of Gabrilowitsch Mrs. de Horvath has her 
teacher's wonderful knack of floating a tone, that pedalling of avis 
which is replete with subtle contrivances, not only for light and 
shade effects dynamically, but for the production of an infinite 
variation of sensuous tints in the quality of tone. I sat in the 
very back of the hall while Mrs. de Horvath played and delightedly 
marveled at the clarity with which the sound of every note she 
struck came to my ears 

Concerning the second mentioned element in the fascination of 
Mrs. de Horvath’s work for me—namely the charm of her person- 
ality, the immediate influence of her own spiritual essence—that 
can not explain to you in words, You have to converse with her 
and feel that—but it is a force most beautiful—Wille Hutcheson, 
Houston Evening Post 


Byrd and Her “Abundant Pianistic Talent” 


When Winifred Byrd appeared in Cleveland in recital 
with Emmy Destinn and Carlo Galeffi, the little pianist not 


only held her own with the audience, but with the critics as 
well, for Wilson G. Smith in the Press said in part: “Miss 
Byrd started the hand grenades through some really bril- 
liant playing of a group including Debussy’s prelude and 
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concluding with Rubinstein’s ‘Turkish March.’ So accept- 
able was this to the auditors that only a scintillating ren- 
dition of Liszt’s ‘Campanella’ quelled the insistent tumult. 
For so diminutive a person to disclose such dynamic power 
and temperamental vitality evoked both wonder and ap- 
plause. This artistic Byrd of passage has both self-con- 
tainment and self-consciousness; the former productive 
of fine interpretative nuances. The young lady has abund- 
ant pianistic talent, and a fine command of versatile ex- 
pression.” 


LIVERPOOL NOTES 


Liverpool, January 25, 1921.—From the point of view of 
an extreme modernist, the program submitted by Geoffrey 
Toye at the sixth concert of the Philharmonic Society on 
January 11 would probably be looked upon as reactionary. 
The Mozart G minor symphony occupied the place of honor. 
Mr. Toye’s reading was eminently sane, and free from 
exaggeration. 

Frederic Delius’ poem, “In a Summer Garden,” is of 
quite a different calibre. This elaborate ‘specimen of or- 
chestral imagery professes to suggest brilliant floriculture, 
opulent verdure and all the varied subtleties of a tranquil 
sylvan environment, varied by occasional variations of tem- 
perature and atmospheric changes, the only thing necessary 
to compléte the illusion being a good cigar. Mr. Toye, how- 
ever, seemed quite conversant with the Delian idiom and 
secured what appeared to be a faithful interpretation of the 
fanciful but complicated score. 

Mile. Renée Chemet gave an exhilarating performance of 
the solo of Lalo’s F minor violin concerto. 

The choir under Dr. Pollitt sang with much acceptance 
a quaint carol by the old sixteenth century Dutch organist, 
Jan Pieterszoon Sweelinck; also Brahms’ very attractive 
“Love, Fare Thee Well,” which pleased so much that it had 
to be repeated, and—mirabile dictu—the concert was over 
before 10 o'clock. 

ROSENTHAL AND SUGGIA, 


Listening to the dissolving harmonies of Chopin’s C 
minor sonata, the stately march of the Gluck gavot, and 
the refined humor of Liadow's “Musical Snuffbox,” it was 
difficult to realize that the exponent thereof—Moritz Rosen- 
thal, was a man verging on his sixth decade. Born at Lem- 
berg in 1862, this eminent virtuoso has been before the 
public for a full half century and still occupies a command- 
ing position among the aristocracy of the keyboard. An ex- 
ample of his creative talent was also heard in the form of 
contrapuntal studies on some Strauss waltz themes, the 
difficulties of which are very real. 

Ghilmermina Suggia’s prowess as a mistress of the violin- 
cello was again in evidence during her brilliant playing of 
Boellman’s well known variations and some examples of 
Fauré, Glazounow and Bach. 


RopeEwacp Concert Society. 


The program of the fifth concert of the Rodewald Con- 
cert Society was again provided by the Catterall String 
Quartet, and included the names of Taneiev, Walker and 
Beethoven. As regards the Russian composer's op. 11, 
without any definite idea of what he was attempting to de- 
scribe or express, it might mean anything from a popular 
revolution to a gale of wind. By comparison with it, Ernest 
Walker's phantasie sounded very weak. Indeed, the ideas 
he has placed on record (when they do not reflect the late 
César Franck) are not even moderately original; but it is 
distinguished by at least one virtue—brevity. 

After the storm and stress of Taneiev and the placid 
mediocrity of the Oxford Doctor, it was indeed a relief to 
experience the spontaneous melodies, constructive polish 
and flowing counterpoint of Beethoven’s well known F 
major quartet (op. 18), which came as a welcome atone- 
ment and was offered no doubt as a tribute to orthodox 
opinion. As a specimen of perfect ensemble and accurate 
phrasing the playing of the final movement was one of the 
outstanding features of the evening. W.J.B. 


What Nashville Thought of Schumann-Heink 


In a heading reading “Schumann-Heink Is Pleasing as 
Ever,” the Tennesseean-American, under date of February 
2, comments in part on the voice and art of this great 


-, 
singer as follows: 

Her marvelous gifts of voice and temperament, her genial per 
sonality and great heart have made her one of the most loved 
singers in the history of music, It is glorious to hear again a voice 
so supreme that all other contralto singers are pleased to have their 
voices compared with it, It has an individuality so distinct that 
if one heard only a single note one would recognize Schumann- 
Heink, and there are precious few voices with such a unique quality. 
This great artist has kept her voice unimpaired after forty years 
of constant singing. Her range is as great as ever, her upper notes 
clear and free and of incredible sweetness, and her chest 
are full and organ-like. 


tones 


Votichenko Plays in Maison de Balzac 


Sasha Votichenko is preparing to give a series of tym- 
panon recitals in Southern France, assisted by the Uk- 
rainian Choir which is now singing in Paris. At the com- 
pletion of his tour, Votichenko will go to Spain, where he 
has been invited to play before the King and Queen. One 
of Votichenko’s latest Paris recitals was a Concert Intime 
given in the Maison de Balzac, the quaint old house in 
which the great French writer lived and died. The house 
still contains a trap door which was used by Balzac when 
he found it necessary to hide from interviewers and edi- 


tors, 


Hoffmann Praises Prihoda 


Lisbet Hoffmann, head of the music department of the 
Ethel Walker School, Simsbury, Conn., writes that the 
violin recital given at the school, February 6, by Vasa 
Prihoda, was a fine success. She says: “I have seldom 
heard such wonderful violin playing, and of course the 
girls were more than enthusiastic.” On his program were 
works by Corelli, Ernst, Friml, Kreisler, Dvorak, Sarasate 


and Paganini. 


Grainger at Elwes Memorial Concert 
Percy Grainger was one of the artists appearing at the 
Gervase Elwes Memorial Concert on Thursday afternoon, 
February 24, at the home of Mrs. Vincent Astor. 
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ANNA PRATT, 


Daughter of Prof. and Mra. Henry Pratt, of Haverford 
College. Miss Pratt has been a musical student of the 
Harcum School (Bryn Mawr, Pa.) for the past five years 
and is one of Philadelphia's excellent young pianists. She 
played successfully at the Studio Club of the Harcum Nchool 
on January 10, and on January 29 there was an appearance 
at the Musical Art Society of Philadelphia. Marian Bailey, 
of Duluth, Minn.; Dolores Jones, Norwalk, Conn.; Anna 
Kavanaugh Parker, Moorhead, Miss., and Gloria Rodriguez, 
Bluemont, Va., recently had the honor of being selected as 
members of the Studio Club of the Harcum School, an 
honor given only to advanced pupils. (Photo by White 
Studio.) 





A Southern Tribute to Birdice Blye 


In a recent Southern tour, Birdice Blye gave two re- 
citals at Oxford College, Oxford, N. C. At a dinner given 
at the college, at which 150 guests were present, the fol- 
lowing toast was given by Mary Barbour in honor of Miss 
Blye: 

Piano, piano, now why are you sad 
And why does your keyboard sigh? 

Oh, maiden, oh maiden, how shall I be glad 
For my queen is away, Birdice Blye. 


Piano, piano, our queen comes today 
Like magic her fingers will fly 

Exquisite her art when she touches the keys 
So, attune yourself for Miss Blye. 


And then the piano showed joyous delight 
From its bass to its treble it rang 

And its keys clad in white with their lackeys in black 
In symphonious ecstasy sang. 


Come, fairies, attend her, our ag queen! 
Staccato, with twinkling wee 

Make ready the we mes | all sprinkled with smiles 
For our beauteous lady, so sweet. 


moving like crest of a wave 
riven slow by harmonious breeze, 
Glide, hither, and case in pure velvet my strings, 
Whenever you graciously please. 


Legato, soft, 


And you, winged arpeggios and glittering scales 
Come polish my ivory white; 

While minors and majors in joyous accord 
Dance octaves and chords in delight. 


It is thus all pianos welcome, 
The queen of the keyboard, Miss Blye, 
But we! she has touched our heartstrings 
So respond with a toast, say 
To our guest, Birdice ‘Blye. 


Engagements and Re-engagements for Novaes 


The reception which Guiomar Novaes has been accorded 
in her various appearances this season again emphasizes 
her power over her audiences. Milwaukee has re-engaged 
her for a second appearance this year, and Cleveland has 
secured her again for next season. Miss Novaes’ latest 
conquest has been the Flonzaley Quartet, which has invited 
her to appear with it in the last concert of its subscription 
series. Previous to this appearance, however, Miss Novaes 
will satisfy the demand of her army of devoted admirers by 
giving her Aeolian Hall recital im New York Saturday 
afternoon, March 5. 


Jollif to Sing with Mozart Society 

Norman Jollif has been engaged to sing the baritone 
solos in “O Lovely Night,” by Bliss, with the New York 
Mozart Society at its next concert in the Hotel Astor on 
March 15. Mr. Jollif appeared in a joint recital with Will 
C. Macfarlane, organist, in the First Methodist Church, 
Mount Vernon, on February 11. He sang “Rolling in 
Foaming Billows,” from Haydn’s “Creation ; “O Tu Pa- 
lermo,” from Verdi’s “Vespri Siciliani,” and two groups 
of songs. 


Estelle Liebling to Tour with Orchestra 
Mme. Estelle Liebling, the soprano, has been engaged 
for the Spring tour of the Metropolitan Opera House 
Orchestra and will appear with that organization for 
three weeks following the close of the New York opera 


season. 


Tiffany Programs “Messages” 
Marie Tiffany used Frank H. Grey’s “Messages” 
Jersey City recital on February 22. 


at her 
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ROCHESTER TO HAVE | 
A $75,000 ORGAN 


Eastman School of Music Contracts for Unusual Instrument 
—La Scala Orchestra Plays—Frieda Hempel 
Delights—Notes 
_ Rochester, N. Y.,. February 12, 1921—The Eastman 
School of Music, now in course of construction in Roch- 
ester, is to have the largest organ of any school or theater 
in the country. Announcement was made last week that 
the contract for the organ has been awarded, and its cost 
will be more than $75,000. The. organ is. to be completed 
early in the summer of 1922. Work on the installation 
will begin in the motion picture-symphony concert audi- 
torium of the school. The cost of the entire building will 
be $2,000,000, all of which has been furnished by George 
Eastman, who will present the building to the University 

of Rochester for educational purposes. 

Plans and specifications of the organ were drawn by 
Harold Gleason, organ expert for the Eastman School of 
Music, who has devoted months to a study of the most 
improved styles of organ architecture in principal fac- 
tories in America and Europe, at the request of Mr. East- 
man. The plans are the combination of the best features 
found by Mr. Gleason in his quest, with a number of new 
and unique features of his own design. 

The organ will be used for the accompanying of motion 
pictures in the new building, but it will be equally effective 
for use with large orchestras and concert performances. 
In addition to the four manuals, will be a floating orches- 
tra and string organ; a complete echo organ, including 
the celestial harp and chimes; percussion instruments, such 
as tympani, Oriental gong, xylophone and deep bell; a set 
of chimes different from the one in the echo organ, and a 
harp of special design. The organ will have 140 complete 
stops and contain every variation of tone color as well as 
all the fundamental tones. A specially designed, movable 
console, placed on a platform in front of the stage, which 
can be raised or lowered to any position, will control all 
departments of the great organ. 

Mr. Eastman’s intention to make the school the best 
equipped in the country was indicated previously when he 
awarded contracts for the purchase of thirty-eight Stein- 
way pianos, costing more than $50,000; the Kilbourn Hall 
organ, costing more than $50,000, and two studio and five 
practice pipe organs, the cost of which will exceed $30,- 
000. In addition many other musical instruments will be 
purchased. 





La ScacA OrcHEsTRA PLAys. 


Italian residents of Rochester turned out in force for 
the visit of La Scala Orchestra of Milan, conducted by 
Arturo Toscanini, in Convention Hall on the evening of 
February 1 under the local management of James E. hy 
long. The orchestra won a sensational reception by its 
playing of a brilliant program. The fifth symphony of 
Beethoven was the central number, and the playing of it 
impressed Beethoven lovers as decidedly different from 
the conventional interpretation. A concerto for strings by 
Vivaldi opened the concert. Other numbers were the pre- 
lude and death from Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde”; three 
orchestral pictures from Debussy’s “Iberia,” and the de- 
scriptive “Fountains of Rome” by Respighi. It was a 
concert long to be remembered. 

FriepA Hempet Dexicuts. 


In the Raymond concert series, Frieda Hempel appeared 
in Convention Hall on February 9, assisted by Coenraad 
Bos, the Dutch pianist, and August Rodemann, flutist. 
Mme. Hempel sang a varied program, including the 
“Sweet Birds” from Handel’s “Il Pensieroso”; the grand 
aria and bravura from Mozart’s “Daughter of the Regi- 
ment,” and the Norwegian “Herdsman’s Melody,” in all of 
which she won deafening applause. 

Notes. 

The Hilger Sisters, prodigies from Bohemia, appeared 
in Convention Hall before a small but cordial audience 
on February 3. The concert was under the direction of 
various Catholic organizations of the city, and on the day 
of the concert the young musicians appeared in all of the 
city orphan asylums to entertain the inmates. ‘The cello 
playing of Elsie Hilger won special recognition. The 
three were assisted by Pearl Keenan O’Connell, soprano. 

Active members of the Tuesday Musicale gave a Rus- 
sian program on February 1 in the ball room of the Hotel 
Seneca, including selections from Rachmaninoff, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Szule, Tschaikowsky and Borodin. Those who 
took part were Dorothy and Margaret Gillette, pianists ; 
Mrs. Bernard Francis Dunn and Irene Ingmire Hollis, 
both vocalists; Dr. Herman Handry, who played flute ob- 
ligatos; Laura Wilbur Remington and Alice Wysard, ac- 
companists. 

Announcement has been made at the Institute of Mu- 
sical Art of two scholarships, one in the cello department 
and the other in the viola department, to be awarded after 
competitive tests. The scholarships will carry the privilege 
of instruction under Gerald Maas, cellist, and Samuel 
Belov, formerly first viola player with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, - 

The second chamber music concert in the series by mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Institute of Musical Art was 
given before an appreciative audience on January 27. A 
feature of the program was the appearance of Gerald 
Maas, cellist, who joined the faculty of the Institute this 
year, This was his first local appearance as a soloist. 
With Harold Gleason at the piano, he played the Rubin- 
stein sonata in D major, and a group of short pieces, The 
Kilbourn Quartet, of which Arthur Hartmann is the leader 
and which is made up of members of the faculty, played 
the Mozart quartet in E flat and the Beethoven quartet 
in G major. Spe 

Daniel Gregory Mason gave a lecture-recital in the as- 
sembly hall of the Institute of Musical Art - {ner 


20. . W. 5. 


Lucille Delcourt Gives Boston Recital 


On Wednesday evening, February 9, at Jordan Hall, 
Boston, Lucille Delcourt, harpist, gave a most successful 
recital before a large audience. On this occasion, as well 


as on others, her beautiful tones which are rich in color, 
stood out in her playing. Her interpretations were artistic 
and she showed absolute control of her instrument at all 
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times. Mme. Delcourt is also a member of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and her playing meets with success 
on all occasions. She was assisted by Anna Golden, viola, 
and rges Laurnet, flutist. She also gave an interesting 
program recently at the Edgeworth Club where she again 
achieved success. Several encores were necessary. 


HAMBURG 





(Continued from page 6) 
Berlioz’s Grand Funeral Mass with an instrumental  appara- 
tus fully in keeping with the exorbitant tonal demands 
made by the composer, which necessitates the activity of 
one principal and four auxiliary orchestras. 
Fuit anv Nor Fut, 

Among vocal soloists, Sigrid Hoffmann-Onégin is scor- 
ing the greatest success at present. Her name has a hyp- 
notizing effect on the public, which does not stop even to 
inquire what she will sing at her next Liederabeud. The 
fact that she sings suffices, and those able to secure a 
ticket can hear her unfold the sovereign grandeur of her 
voice. Hundreds of people stand patiently for hours out- 
side the ticket-office. Love of music or fashion? Hoff- 
mann-Onégin, apart from her glorious voice, is gifted with 
the art of interpretation and much warmth of emotion, and 
it has never been necessary to advertise her largely. But 
how can it be explained that an artist of equal rank, 
Madame Charles Cahier, was forced to sing to a semi- 
vacant hall at her last song recital? Impossible to account 
for, the mentality of the masses! 

PIANIsts GALORE, 

Edwin Fischer, whose temperament resembles that of 
d’Albert, is very prominent of late among the pianists. 
Bruno Eisner, too, highly gifted and continuously striving 
toward pianistic perfection, is always a welcome guest. 
Mitja Nikisch, son of the celebrated conductor, gave a 
warm and clever interpretation of works by Debussy, Ravel 
and Scriabine, and Ilse Fromm-Michaelis, who always 
strikes out a path for herself, had the admirable courage to 
devote an entire recital to the “Goyescas” of Enrique 
Granados. 

KorNGOLD’s OpERA A SUCCESS. 

At the Stadttheater the season’s sensation is Korngold’s 
“Die Tote Stadt,” the premiére of which was duly recorded 
in our last letter from here. It is probably the most suc- 
cessful operatic novelty of the season in Germany, and 
draws a big house both in Hamburg and Cologne. Its ap- 
proaching Vienna premiére under Strauss is being looked 
forward to as an event, though—aside from the quality of 
orchestra and stars—it is doubtful if Vienna can surpass 
our Hamburg productions. It is a masterpiece of musical 
interpretation which redounds chiefly to the credit of Egon 
Pollak, our operatic chief. R. M. H 


Macbeth Appears with Glee Club 

Providence, R. I., February 19, 1921.—In the Strand 
Theater on Sunday last, before a huge audience, the Har- 
vard Glee Club and Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano 
of the Chicago Opera, gave a delightful concert, under the 
able direction of Dr. A. T. Davison. The program of the 
club included Italian, English, French and German selec- 
tions, of which Gounod’s “Chorus of Bacchantes” found 
greatest favor and was encored. 

Miss Macbeth, in what was her first visit to Providence, 
in contributions of modern English, old and modern French 
and Italian songs, displayed a voice of exceptional bril- 
liance. In the famous “Bell Song” from “Lakme” she 
aroused much enthusiasm. With a most ingratiating stage 
appearance and a charm, which might be called wholly her 
own, she assured herself of a warm welcome on uer return 
to Providence. George Roberts gave excellent support 
with his accompaniments. R. R. 





Philip Gordon Gives Buffalo Recital 

Buffalo, N. Y., February 2, 1921,—Philip Gordon, pianist, 
played to a Buffalo audience as soloist, for the first time 
Friday evening, January 28, in Twentieth Century Club 
hall. Mr. Gordon is a pianist of distinction, the musician- 
ship and intellect directing his playing being evidenced in 
his general poise and in the maturity of his interpretations. 
In addition, an admirable technical equipment permits him 
to make light of all difficulties. He played the Liszt rhap- 
sodie, No. 12, with color and brilliance, gave musical and 
sane utterance to the Chopin nocturne in F sharp major, 
and to a “Country Dance,” Beethoven-Seiss, he brought 
much charm. Brilliance and commanding sweep character- 
ized his performance of the G minor prelude cf Rach- 
maninoff and the Verdi-Liszt “Rigoletto” paraphrase. As 
an encore he played the Liszt “Campanella.” 

The audience, which filled every available space in the 
hall, applauded the pianist with enthusiasm. An additional 
feature of interest was the reproduction by the — of 


Gordon’s interpretations. a 


Myrna Sharlow Recommended 


The following telegram was received from Samuel N. 
Pickard, manager of Myrna Sharlow: 

“Myrna Sharlow delighted capacity audience last evening. 
Forced to respond to encores after each number, Crowd refused to 
leave until she had sung three extra numbers. Her gracious man- 
ner and generous encores won immediate favor and admiration with 
audience. She was also in excellent voice. Can heartily recom- 
mend her.” 


Sparkes to Go South for Third Time 


Lenora Sparkes has made two Southern tours this 
season, going as far as Florida and Mississippi, and meet- 
ing with such success that she will make a third tour in 
March. Among the dates which she will fill then will be 
a joint recital with Giovanni Martinelli, also of the Metro- 
politan, in Memphis, Tenn., March 15. 





Schipa Scores at Globe Concert 


A week ago last Sunday evening, Tito Schipa, tenor of 
the Chicago Opera, scored a triumph when he appeared at 
the Globe concert. His reception was reminiscent of those 
he always receives in Spain, the people standing in their 
seats and waving their handkerchiefs at the singer, who 
aroused them to heights of enthusiasm. 
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COLUMBUS HAS MUSICAL FEAST 


Zanelli, Vidas, Fanning, Moiseiwitsch and La Scala Orches- 
tra Appear Within a Week 

Columbus, Ohio, February 12, 1921.—Three excellent con 
certs within the course of one week has been the remarkable 
good fortune of Columbus music lovers. Two famous bari- 
tones, a premier pianist, a violin prodigy and an interna- 
tionally great symphony orchestra have graced the stage at 
Memorial Hall. On February 4, under the management of 
Kate M. Lacey, Renato Zanelli and Raoul Vidas appeared 
in joint recital. Zanelli completely captivated his audience 
with his voluminous, rich voice and charming, boyish stage 
presence. The two best liked numbers of his offering were 
the “Pagliacci” prologue and the “Toreador Song” from 
“Carmen,” the last given as an encore number. His final 
numbers were in English, and he generously responded to 
encores, of which there were many. 

Vidas, who was heard in Columbus in connection with 
the Methodist Centenary in 1919, was warmly welcomed 
and amply justified the expectations of the audience. So 
perfect a technician has rarely played in Columbus. The 
Saint-Saéns A major concerto was a revel of tone and 
expression, played with no intermission between the three 
movements of the work. Ease and accuracy of execution 
were plainly in evidence to the delight of the enthusiastic 
audience, and the artist was forced to add encores, Mr. 
Vidas demonstrated a fine perception of phraseology and 
breadth of quality in all his selections. 

La Scata OrcHEstTRA THRILLS. 

The local appearance of La Scala Orchestra was on Feb 
ruary 9 under the local management of T, T. Frankenberg 
The orchestra opened the program with a reading of Vi- 
valdi’s concerto in A minor for strings only, which served 
to bring out the rare quality of the instruments. The fifth 
symphony of Beethoven, in C minor, followed and was 
hailed with delight by the audience, the great majority of 
whom were Italians. Director Toscanini was presented’ 
with a silver cup by the Piave Club of the city immediately 
following the playing of the symphony. Debussy’s three 
images, “Iberia,” was a novelty in Columbus and its beauti 
ful phrases were marvelous tq hear. “Fountains of Rome,” 
a symphonic poem by Ottorine Respighi, was also a new 
number. It was magnificently played. The program was 
closed with the prelude to “Tristan and Isolde” and 
“Isolde’s Death.” It was rendered broadly and with full 
Wagnerian significance. 

FANNING AND Motseiwitscu IN RECITAL. 
Cecil Fanning returned to his home town after an ex 


. tended absence in Europe, Canada and the Far West, ap 


pearing here with Benno Moiseiwitsch, the Russian pianist, 
under the management of the Women’s Music Club, February 
11. The audience of nearly 4,000 gave the baritone rousing 
applause as a greeting when he stepped upon the platform, 
and Fanning’s concert was an artistic triumph before his 
fellow townsfolk. He first sang Schubert’s “The Wan 
derer.” It was an artistic portrayal. Scrupulous observ 
ance of tempi marked “Wandering” and “Whither,” from 
Schubert’s “The Maid of the Mill.” In spite of the velocity 
of the time of these numbers no syllable was blurred. The 
enunciation was complete and flawless. The artist rose t« 
dramatic heights in his interpretation of Loewe’s “Archi- 
bald Douglas.” The concluding number “March Call,” 
written for Messrs. Fanning and Turpin by Francesco De 
Leone, proved a powerful climax to a choice song program 
Power, fullness, clarity, restraint, and polish were alike 
demonstrated throughout the program. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch made an indelible impression and 
proved his mastery of the pianistic art from the start. Th 
Chopin sonata in B flat minor was his most finished per- 
formance. Insistent applause brought forth, as an encore, 
Scriabine’s nocturne for left hand alone. Resiliency and 
power were noticeable in the playing of a group of eight 
Brahms waltzes, and that ever present careful consideration 
of the time element was apparent in the encore to this 
group—the Chopin waltz in B flat major. The artist's 
treatment of the “Campanella” of Liszt was nothing short 
of marvelous, Interpretation and execution were flawless 
Weber’s “Perpetuo Mobile” was played at an astounding 
rate of speed yet with an unfailing accuracy and smooth 
ness. Another Liszt number used with winning effect was 
the “Sonnetta del Petrarca,” played with melting loveli 
ness and warmth of tonal and rhythmical treatment 

N,I 
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Mabel Beddoe to Sing at Bach Festival 


Mabel Beddoe has been engaged to sing the contralte’ 
part in the B minor Mass at the Bach Festival in Bethle- 
hem, Pa., on May 28. She will sing in Providence on 
March 11; Hamilton, Ontario, March 31, and will mak: 
her first Philadelphia appearance with the Choral Society 
in “Judas Maccabeus” on April 21. Among Miss Beddoe’ 
recent appearances were two with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra in Detroit and Toronto. 


Irma Seydel and Edgar Fowlston on Tour 

Two interesting recitals were given in Newark, N. J., 
on the evenings of February 7 and 8 by Irma Seydel, vio 
linist, and Edgar Fowlston, baritone. The former played 
a varied program in her usual skillful manner, and Mr 
Fowlston, despite the fact that he was suffering from a 
severe cold, acquitted himself well in songs of different 
character and operatic arias. These two artists are now 
on a twenty weeks’ tour, and everywhere are meeting with 
much success. 


Viola Cole-Audet to Give Chicago Recital 

Viola Cole-Audet, the pianist, will give her annual 
Chicago recital, under the management of F. Wight 
Neumann, on Sunday afternoon, March 6, at Kimball Hall 
Mme. Cole-Audet recently returned from a_ successful 
tour on which she received favorable comments from the 
press. Her recital at Aeolian Hall this winter was most 
successful, an appearance in Boston being equally so, 





Denton to Play Harold Morris Sonata 
Oliver Denton will give his second New York recital 
at Aeolian Hall, Saturday afternoon, March 19, when he 
will present for the first time the Harold Morris sonata. 
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HINTS TO SINGERS 


By Leon Rains 


(Copyrighted, 1921, by Leon Rains.) 














[This is the fourteenth article of an interesting series of discussions on various topics of importance to the 


singer. In the 
the question of * ‘Health,” “Voice,” “Registers,” “Buffos,” 

“Memory,” “Agility,” “Pitch, 43 “Dynamics” and “Diction.” 
etc.—Editor’s Note.] 


NERVOUSNESS 
(ARTICLE XIV) 


perfection, but perfection is no jrifle.” 
Michael Angelo. 


Trith make 


artist has a certain nervous tension to overcome 
an audience, and it seems that the older we grow 
more we realize the seriousness of our art, the 
greater the tension becomes, In opera, nervous tension 
can at once be broken through dramatic action, whereas 

mecert being denied action, is forced to assume 
a calm demeanor, even when his feelings amount to trepi- 
dation it is often the novice that is abso 
lutely trace of nervousness. More 
than one artist has been forced to abandon his chosen 
owing to. his not being able to forget himself and 
mind on his art 


lovery 
on lacing 
and the 


the co singer, 


state, 
calm and without a 


strange t 


cCareet 
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Nervousness can be overcome, at least to such an extent 
that it will be an aid to one’s work instead of a hindrance, 
hut not by suggesting to yourself that you are not nervous, 
ut feel your knees tremble, your heart beat faster 
spiration shorten, Why should you try to 
You cannot thereby disillusion your audi- 

will say, if you try this method, “He 
to the fact that your mind is concen- 
trated on your nerves instead of your work, 

If nervousne from fear or a knowledge that 
you cannot fulfill the task placed upon you, even though 
not willing to confess this, you have no right to 
part. You are desecrating art! 
not be able to control your heart beat, trem- 
respiration, although steady and deep breathing 
ing upon the stage will cause the heart to beat 
and help toward repose, but you can concentrate 
your mind on the work before you and thereby turn the 
nervous energy, that seems so unnecessary, into the chan- 
nels of your art and find that, instead of it being a detri- 
ment, it becomes an aid. 
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revious articles which have already appeared in the Musical Courier, Mr. 


Rains took Up 
“Respiration,” “Application,” fe yy: ” “Solfeggio, 
Other topics to be considered will be “Song,” “Opera,” 


The artist having studied his part, or the songs he in- 
tends to interpret, must know more about his work than 
anyone in the audience; whereas he can give but one in- 
terpretation, there will be as many impressions of his work 
as there are people in the audience. He cannot please 
everyone and he must realize this, but not allow it to worry 
him, 

Above all, he must forget the critics, they are but 
human, and, if his endeavors are honest, he cannot fail to 
impress them. 

The man who merely sings his music must be nervous 
and I cannot call him an artist, no matter how well his 
voice may be placed, The artist, although he but inter- 
prets another’s work, must have something definite to say; 
he must clothe another’s ideas with his own personality and 
sing his work as though he were composing each tone and 
word uttered; and, although he may have sung the work 
thousands of times, it lies in the artist’s power to recreate 
a work each time he sings it; he will then become so im- 
bued with his art that, even though his heart might have 
beaten faster when he first faced his audience, his work is 
now all absorbing; he has forgotten himself and he dwells 
in the realm of art. 

Artists are very susceptible to impressions; and it is most 
annoying to sing with a man in opera who allows his 
nerves to run away with him; but if the artist allows his 
sympathies to arise for his colleague, he will do so to the 
detriment of his own work. Cruel as it may sound, under 
such trying conditions, the artist must ignore the weaker 
man and leave him to his fate. Should he go to the man’s 
aid, he must desert his art for the time being, draw the 
attention of his audience to either himself or his colleague, 
and, despite all his efforts, it is questionable if it lies in 
his power to be of any aid. 

The public goes to opera or concert to hear master 
works intelligently interpreted; it demands that the artist 
be master of himself and of his art, and that he realize 
that he is of the chosen few who have a message to de- 
liver. 
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(Continued from page 23.) 
cessful piece of work, with the sole exception of the love 
scene between Zeisig and Réschen, which is somewhat 
too long-winded—and, as there is a decided lack of comic 
operas of typically German nature, it should certainly soon 
become a standing feature of opera repertory. 

Considering the dearth of means, the performance was 
extremely good. Director Otto Erler’s conductorship merits 
special praise. The composer and the personnel, among 
whom one must mention Karl Feilcke and Franz Hiltaw- 
ski, were called out over and over again. 

Before the opera itself Marteau conducted a double 
fugue with introduction, originally destined for the organ, 
and which therefore could not produce the desired impres- 
sion. He was far happier in his rendering of his violin 
concerto, played by the violinist-composer with all his old 
sweetness of tone and masterly technic. It possesses flow- 
ing rhythmics and exquisite melodies; the second and third 
movements were rendered in masterly style by the com- 
poser, whilst the first was somewhat too long. 

KAuter’s New “Lip,” 

Apart from these two outstanding events, Saxony, or 
rather Dresden, has witnessed another first performance, 
for after several more or less successful attempts at intro- 
ducing his works in Dresden, Leo Kahler, a local composer, 
has at last achieved a thorough success with a concert per- 
formance on January 11 of his operatic creation “Die Lom- 
bardische Schule,,’ a dramatic song (Lied) in two pictures 
to which he himself furnished the libretto, modeled on 
Hoffensthal’s story of a picture entitled “The Smile and 
the Anguish.” Kahler is no Arnold Schoenberg, reveling 
in discords; his work is musically interesting but not 
hypermodern. The fabric per se is of the oldest possible 
type and deals with the ever-young themes of love, jealousy 
and hatred. The plot recalls the famous “Paolo and 
Francesca” tragedy, the chief actors here bearing the 
names of Silvia, Amadeo and Marco. Silvia is married 
to old Marco, but she loves the young painter Amadeo and 
there’s the rub, ending in tragedy. 

To the effective story, the composer wrote equally ex- 
pressive music, Lyric and strongly dramatic scenes vie 
with each other in riveting the attention of the hearers, all 
the more so as there are no lengths. The form is concise 
and condensed, which fact should be gladly noticed as a 
decided merit. Eva von der Osten, Kurt Taucher, Robert 
Burg and the Philharmonic Orchestra under the composer's 
own lead all excelled. 

A Tenor-Composer. 


In the Folks’ Symphony Concerts several visiting con- 
ductors have appeared. The other night, our heroic tenor 
from the State Opera, Richard Tauber, introduced himself 
in the role of both conductor and composer. He did well 
in both instances, trying his strength in the “Flying Dutch- 
man” overture, Schube rt’s “Unfinished,” and in a com- 
position of his own, “Am Grabe eines Kriegers” which 
reveals a good deal of musical invention and orchestral 
coloring. Dr, Ertcu H. MULLER. 


Hurlbut Sings for Paris Artists 


Harold Hurlbut, American tenor and disciple of Jean 
de Reszke, was soloist at a reception given in honor of 
Count Ivo de Voinovitch, the great Serbian dramatist, by 
Charles Fontaine, leading tenor of the Opera Comique, in 
Paris. Mr. Hurlbut sang songs by American composers 
to the great delight of his audience, especial interest being 
aroused by his singing of American Indian songs, the 
words and traditions of which he explained in French. 

By request he sang as a final number, “Salut demeure” 
from “Faust,” revealing the richness and ease of his up- 
per voice which has won him much praise from European 
critics. His high C was sung with consummate ease and 
a total lack of desire for display, the phrase being treated 
merely as an integral part of the entire musical composi- 
tion. Mr. Hurlbut will sing a program of American songs 
in the near future for Count de Voinovitch on the Riviera. 


Child and Kerin in Joint Recital 


Sheffield Child, tenor, and Kathryn Kerin, pianist, gave 
a recital at the La Forge-Bertimen studios on February 6. 
Both artists have been appearing together in several cities 
with success. Mr. Child possesses a voice of beauty under 
excellent control. His diction is clear, and his interpreta- 
tions display at once his serious musicianship. He sang 
four groups of songs, and each number was enjoyed by the 
audience. Miss Kerin played the accompaniments splen- 
didly. This young artist also appeared as a soloist, playing 
a group of piano pieces with a lovely singing tone and 
clear technic. 


Wolf Institute Pupils Play Beethoven 


On January 28, a recital was given by the students of 
the academic department of the Wolf Institute at Lancas- 
ter, Pa., in commemoration of the 150th anniversary of 
the birth of Beethoven. Those participating were Cecelia 
A. Drachbar, Howard S. Brady, Harriet Cooper, Frances 
Harkness-Wolf, Ruth G. Emsing and Earle W. Echternach. 
Orchestral parts were played on the second piano by Emma 
L. Renk. The ushers for the occasion were Stuart F. Gast, 
E. Bruce Thomas and Roy H. Harnish. 


Kernochan Working on Oratorio 


Marshall Kernochan, whose “Song of the Huntsmen” 
recently appeared in the Musica Courier in facsimile 
form, is at work on an oratorio, which promises to be 
quite the biggest thing he has yet done. Leading choral 
conductors of the country have performed his works, and 
he has printed many songs which show gift of melody and 
pane form, combined with wide-reaching knowledge 
of harmony. 


Grainger Playing to Sold Out Houses 


Percy Grainger demonstrated his popularity when he 
played to sold out houses on two successive days, the first 
being on Sunday afternoon, February 13, at Carnegie 
Hall, with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
again at his recital at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, 

onday evening, February 14. 
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SAN FRANCISCO'S “POPS” 
ARE GREATLY ENJOYED 





Julia Claussen’s Recital Proves Artistic Event—Musical 
Club and Other Notes 


San Francisco, Cal. February 2, 1921—A throng that 
filled every seat, including those in the boxes, with stand- 
ees hanging on the rail at the back of the house, heard the 
seventh of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra popular 
concerts, Sunday afternoon, January 20, in the Curran 
Theater. The enthusiasm of the crowd matched its size. 
Horace Britt, cellist, and H. B. Randall, clarinet, played, 
having to bow five times after the “Under the Linden” 
movement from Massanet’s “Alsatian Scenes,” which was 
the big number of the program. A somewhat banal num- 
ber, the overture to Maillart’s light opera, “Les Dragons 
de Villars,” opened the program, followed by the first 
performance here of two Norwegian dances by Edouard 
Grieg. Three small pieces, a Jarnefelt prelude in which 
Louis Persinger played a violin obligato with much beauty 
of tone, and two of Percy Grainger’s transcriptions of old 
folk songs for orchestra—‘“Irish Tune from County Derry” 
and “Molly on the Shore”—brought the afternoon to a 
pleasant close. 


CLausseN Recitat Proves Artistic Event. 


A quality of artistry, satisfying in its restrained sim- 
plicity and avoidance of the glittering gauds of vocalism, 
was contained in Julia Claussen’s recital, January 26, in 
the Columbia Theater. Here is the most difficult kind of 
simplicity, attained through the most sedulous pruning of 
every tendency toward the ornate and the merely decora- 
tive. Sensationalism is the easier way to public admuira- 
tion, but the steeper and stonier path is the one chosen by 
all who seek in earnest the peaks of artistic excellence. 
Mme. Claussen has the true regal bearing’ that is expres- 
sion of dignity and power. Every manifestation of her 
art is ruled by an inner tranquillity. It is not an apathetic 














calm, but the peacefulness that can voice deeply felt emo- 
tions without being swept by them into exaggeration and 
extravagance. One feels the dominance of a personality 
in all that she does, the presence of a royal spirit, strong 
in mastery. 

One could not ask for more compelling utterances of 
such songs as Brahms’ “Sapphische Ode,” Grieg’s “En 
Svanne,” Bemberg’s “Chant Hindouw” and MacFadyen's 
“Cradle Song.” They were vibrant with compressed energy, 
dynamic, not with emotion dissipated and squandered, but 
concentrated under an intense pressure of restraint. They 
were moving by the very sense of the violence held in 
check. 

Musicat CLus AND Oruer Notes, 

The program presented at the California Club under the 
supervision of Mrs. Richard E. Revalk included numbers 
by May Lynch, Celine Straus and Margaret Merrill, with 
Mrs. Prosper Reiter at the piano; Baroness Antoinette 
Meller-Zakomesky, with Mrs, Paul Miller at the piano; 
Alexander Murray; Homer Henley, Mrs. Robert Ker, Mrs. 
Philip Victo Aaronson, and the Choral. Community sing- 
ing with members and guests in the ensemble brought the 
program to a close. Those to whom credit is especially 
due are Mrs. R. E. Revalk, chairman; Homer Henley, di- 
rector; Elise Young, the talented accompanist. 

Elizaveta Kalova, violinist; Albert King, pianist; Fran- 
cis East, mezzo soprano, and Elsie Young, accompanist, 
presented a program at the second January concert of the 
Pacific Musical Society in the Fairmont Hotel ballroom. 
Oskar Nedbal’s E minor sonata for the violin and piano, 
interesting both for its novelty and intrinsic value, was 
the principle composition offered. It is a spirited work, 
somewhat Schumannesque in manner, written with con- 
siderable eloquence and skillfully arranged dramatic con- 
trasts. 

Mrs. Richard Rees, chairman of the choral section of 
the California Club, presented a memorable program at a 
recent mecting. The choral section of the California Club 
is one of the best trained choral divisions of women in the 


west. Homer Hinley has been the conductor, and many 
of the women in the choral are soloists whose voices have 
been heard in concert recitals. This musical afternoon 
afforded the members and their guests one of the best 
days of the year, and brought additional credit to those 
who participated. 

Possessing a pleasing voice and personality, Elfie Volk- 
man, lyric soprano, made a distinct hit at the California 
Theater as the soloist of the Sunday Morning concert by 
Heller’s orchestra. She sang the aria “Fly with Me” from 
Verdi’s “Ernani.” Her tones are clear as a bell and she 
has excellent intonation and good diction. The orchestra 
accompaniment was sympathetic, and the four concert num 
bers were exceptionally well interpreted. Three numbers 
from “Nursery Idols,” composed by Alfred Arriola of the 

California Orchestra, were a feature. 

Perhaps the most unique of all the Mill Valley Musical 
Club concerts was that of December 14, for a greater part 
of the program was given over to the works of a member 
and director, Grenville S. Pettis. The songs of Mr 
Pettis are of the new school and are a bit unusual, but are 
nevertheless very lovely and musical. They were rendered 
very artistically by Constance Reese who possesses a beau 
tiful voice of wide range, displaying in her singing excellent 
discrimination and intelligence. Lincoln Batchelder won 
his audience immediately and was forced to give encores. 
He plays with an ease and naturalness that interests the 
hearers and makes them feel his seriousness and sincerity. 

C. &, 


SEATTLE NOTES 


Seattle, Wash., February 3, 1921.—Paul Althouse was the 


assisting artist for the seventh symphony concert at Meany 
Hall, January 28. Mr. Althouse sang the familiar aria 
from “Aida” and a group of American songs. He was 
very successful and gave a delightful performance of both 
the aria with the orchestra and the songs. Mr. Spargur 
played the Brahms second symphony as the principal offer 
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HIS GREAT MISTAKE 
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ran off in the direction of a group ot 
I could say another word. Well, at the 
fifth dance, he appeared almost instantly. 
waltz,’ he breathed softly in my ear, as the 
started up. ‘Could it be so ideal? And, 
na, tonight, thi girl look beautiful , 
\ bad beginning, Signor,’ 1 remonstrated as he guided 
through the happy, laughing couples After that 
ther of us spoke, not even when the music stopped and 
tt ined in the an encore, Off we went 
1 wi the music continued. Pietro is a superb dancer 
| I don't recall having met a better one. | was thinking 
t when he stopped suddenly near the open door and drew 
wut into the moonlight 
This night, is it not wonderful, he again whispered 
1c led me, quite speechless, by the way, to a marble 
nch at the side of the terrace ‘And YOU , 
But Signor Saforio—the dance,’ | interrupted, 
turbed at his presumption. ‘We did not 
must go in with the others.’ 
Signorina,’ he pleaded; ‘the 
this be autiful night. Let 
It is 
didn't know 
espect my wish | 
essed it to his liy 
Sign i. 1 cried, 
am afraid you are {¢ 


And he 
betore 
‘Blue 
Sig- 


applause tor 


some 
finish 


dance, it can wait, 
us enjoy it together 
Certainly he did not 


just what to do 
hand when he 


struggled to free my 

wondering what he would do next, 
rgetting yourself.’ 

he replied, so close to me that I felt his 

eath on my cheek trom the first moment | saw you, 

| did not like you—No, | loved you. I swear it, Carissima 

! broke off, ‘many in all parts of the world 

loved, but none like you 


ome! he 
e I met and even thought | 
ne 

‘please don’t make 


gro! | utter terror, 
know it How 


be rude Lhis is not right and you 

t be We hardly know each other and yet you tell 

me that you love me Ah, what a fool | am not to see 

think 1 am like all the rest of the silly women who 

words of flattery Understand right now, 

| tried to draw myself up with indigna 

word of what you have 
in the !’ 


Raspe d in 


that you 
weve your 
Signor Saforio,’ 

‘that don't 
1id nor anything that you may Say 

Pietro got up and paced the terrace, deep in thought 
| was thinking fast and trying to find the best way out 

the situation without causing any disturbance. 1 was 
furious with myself for forgetting my resolutions so far 

s to have —— myself in such a compromising position 
I decided to ro into the club house alone and as | got up 
from the ben “4 Pietro came up close to me and taking 
my hand in his, kissed it almost reverently, humbly beg 
ving me to forgive him if he had offended me. In the dim 
light he looked like a big boy whose feelings had been 
hurt and as my eyes met his, | realized my anger was 
ilmost gone. Again I fought to free myself of his fas- 
ination. | began to fear its power. 

‘My dear girl,’ he said calmly, ‘I shall do as you say. 
Keep silent, but my silence, remember, can not kill the 
have for you. Just now, Pietro ts a little mis- 
patting my hand gently, ‘and he is the only 
judge the depth of his feeling. One day, perhaps, 
ou will. May it be, I shall pray.’ 

I did not speak and we turned 

we did, | tripped on my gauzy 
excitement | had forgotten about and would have fallen 
ut for Pietro, who caught me in his arms. The next 
minute he was pressing me closer and closer. 

Carissima,’ he murmured, his trembling with 
emotion, ‘you must believe me!’ 

“I did not move. I am not even ashamed to admit that 
then I didn’t want to. For the moment I had forgotten 
everything, most of all my recent protests. I felt his kisses 
on my face—kisses that were over all too soon. 

“Then,” Dorothy smiled a little as she continued, “we 

l strange thing. We sat down again on the bench 


be hie ve on 
future! 


feeling I 
under tood,’ 


one to 


to go into the house 
train, which in my 


yvorce 


ad a 

if nothing unusual had happened and talked very sen 
ibly. Pietro told me of his travels around the world and 
of his career before coming to America. It seems his par- 
ents were poor, desperately so, but they saved their earn 
as to give their only boy a musical education. As 
a small tot, Pietro had shown signs of a voice and had 
ung in the little church choir of their town. The priest, 
a lovable old fellow, realizing that Pietro had talent, when 
he .was old enough approached the parents and winning 
their consent sent him to his brother who was a singing 
master in Rome. He, too, was impressed and offered to 
teach the boy for nothing, but Pietro’s parents would not 
hear of the suggestion because although poor, they had 
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pride, and paying a little out of their earnings for Pietro’s 
lessons would give them great happiness. So Pietro 
stayed in Rome and studied for several years. His debut 
was finally made in a little town near his home at a fee 
that is now equivalent to two dollars in our money. That 
night, according to Pietro, was the beginning of greater 
happiness for his parents. They realized that their efforts 
had not been in vain and from then on he would taste 
success, And he did! Well, Pietro told me how he had 
always made the most of any opportunity offered him and 
as he talked I fell more and more under his spell. He was 
fascinating—one could not deny that! I grew to like his 
unconcern and frankness. Beneath all his polish, he was 
real. As we sauntered back to the club house, just in time 
for supper, | was not so sure that he didn’t appeal to me 
more than any other man I had ever met. He had certainly 
cast an indescribable charm over me, which might have 
developed into something much more serious. When we 
reached the club, Pietro led the way to a small table in 
the corner of the supper-room, so that we could be alone. 
Even then the spell had not been broken. The little 
tables surrounded by merry but tired dancers, the soft 
rose colored lights and music from the distance, all added 
a touch of atmosphere. Then Pietro leaned across the 
table and laying his hand on mine, whispered: 

‘Ah, Carissima, this night too swiftly has gone. Soon 
you will say “Au revoir.” ‘“Good-by” it must not be after 
what has happened. Ah, tomorrow,’ we both sighed at 
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the same time, ‘never before did I look forward to another 
day.’ 

“Then the waiter placed a plate of salad before Pietro. 
And a minute or two later he did the very thing that 
killed my romance. He—he ate with his knife.” 


Southland Singers Masquerade 


The annual masquerade and ball by the Southland Sing- 
ers, Emma A. Dambmann, founder and president, always 
attracts many who are prominent in the musical and social 
life of the metropolis and suburbs, and that of February 11 
was no exception to the rule. Hundreds of unique and beau- 
tiful costumes were seen, and the Rose Room of the Hotel 
Plaza was the scene of gaiety and joy that evening and 
extending into the next day. 

Some of those who were prominent included: Snow 
Queen—Emma A, Dambmann, was in white lace gown, 
jewels, court hair with these four “Snowball Girls” (South- 
land Singers) carrying her train: Mildred Brautigam, 
Helene Whitney, Ethel Laux, Mrs. K, Brautigam; they, 
with the president, led the grand march. Mrs. Brautigam 
and Mildred Brautigam, holding snow baskets, distributed 
the “merrymaking favors.” Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bliss, 
Arthur Friedmann, Mrs. C. Pfaff and Mrs. Hermann C. 
Zaun, the judges, awarded the first prize (a large bottle of 
Mary Garden perfume) to Ruth G. Johnston (Southland 
Singer) ; her costume represented the Southland Singers 
organization, in color, character and music, decorated with 
the notes, music, president's name and photo, and conduc- 
tor’s name and photo; she carried a baton with electric tip. 
M. Mandlebaum (not a member) received a prize for the 
most comical mask, representing a real tramp, a large bottle 
of Mary Garden perfume. Honorary mention was made 
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of Lucille Blabe, in an elaborate gown of magenta color, 
decorated with jewels and crown as a “Vampire.” Beatrice 
Moench was Candy Girl, in light blue satin with candy 
mottos. A Hawaiian of original appearance was tall Dr. 
Haynes Fowler. A Japanese, Arthur M. Wortham; comi- 
cal clown, H. C. Zaun. A program of exquisite classic 
dancing was given by Margaret Faries (a Southland 
Singer member), consisting of Gypsy, Oriental and Span- 
ish dance; one by little Aida Armand was nicely done. A 
few others in costume were Anna Westmayer, brilliant 
jewel night costume; Emma L. Waugeman, study in black 
and white; Mrs. F. W. Riesberg, Harem lady; Bessie Ries- 
berg, Turkish dame; Helen Koesztler, Egyptian queen ; 
Anna Berris, Spanish cavalier ; Mabel Baker, Gypsy queen; 
Augusta Van Atta, Indian maid; Leroy Tebbs, Lee Hung 
Fung; Rosemary Pfaff, Mme. Butterfly; Mrs. J. Shott, Red 
Cross nurse; Jacquelin de Moor, French maid; Hermann 
Friedmann, the classy “Summer Boy.” 


Diaz Features “On Eribeg Island” 


Rafaelo Diaz, Metropolitan Opera tenor, has had great 
success with H. O. Osgood’s song, “On Eribeg Island.” 
He featured this effective number on February I in a 
joint recital with Isolde Menges; on February 4 at a benefit 
concert for the St. Agatha’s Endowment Fund at the 
home of Adolph Lewisohn, 881 Fifth avenue, New York; 
on February 10 in Portland, Me., and in Lewisburg, Pa., 
on February 15. 


. 


Althouse Sings Five Encores in Portland 


Portland, Ore., February 15, 1921.—Paul Althouse, tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, assisted by Rudolph 
Gruen, pianist, was heard here in a recital at the Heilig 
Theater on Wednesday evening, February 9. The pro- 
gram was long and varied and aroused much pleasure, Mr. 
Althouse being obliged to give five additional numbers 
and Mr. Gruen two, ie eae 


D’Alvarez’s Future Dates 


Marguerite d’Alvarez has been engaged for the Haage 
Series of World-Famous Arts in Reading, Pa., for De- 
cember 12 next. She will also sing for the Art Society 
at Pittsburgh on December 16. 


Judson House Singing in Canada 


Judson House has been engaged to sing in Hamilton, 
Ontario, on the evening of March 31. The work to be 
performed is Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast,” which offers a grateful role to a tenor of Mr. 
House’s recognized abilities. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


BRUSSELS NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED WITH 
PAUL DUFRES’ “HYMNE DES. ALLIES” 





Novelty Has Too Many Weak Points to Prove of Real Value 


Brussels, February 1, 1921.—The one interesting musical 
event of January was the performance of a real novelty, 
the “Hymne des Allies,” by the French composer, Paul 
Dufrés. This musician, who owes his reputation chiefly to 
the writer Romaine Rolland, has composed this grand pop- 
ular symphony in honor of Belgium. It is for orchestra 
and chorus, and its title indicates its import. This for- 
midable “machine,” whose performance occupies several 
hours, has never been given in its entirety. A lucky cir- 
cumstance for the auditors! For, while M. Dufrés is 
gifted with the best intentions in the world, his lack of 
knowledge robs his generous ideas of genuine artistic 
character. 

His orchestra is badly balanced, and has a padded and 
monotonous sonority. He limits himself to making plenty 
of noise. Nevertheless, we must record several beautiful 


choral effects, in which the warmth of the composer’s in- 
spiration is often apparent. But, lacking discipline, this 
inspiration is not art. Disorder is always negative. 

Another fault of this pretentious symphony is that it is 
an “occasional” work, circumstantial and up to date. And 
the Belgian public, whose taste is refined, does not care 
for a display of “patriotism” of this sort. It keeps this 
sacred sentiment hidden within its heart and exhibits it 
only at decisive moments. The “Hymn of the Allies,” 
therefore, was not a success. 

The coming month promises to bring matters of greater 
interest than that which has just passed. The Monnaie is 
going to present Ravel’s “L’Heure Espagnole.” There will 
be a concert of new music—of Erik Satie and the “group 
of six”—and two concerts devoted to Stravinsky. 

Pau Cou.aer. 
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State Federation of Music Clubs’ Convention 


Preparations are going on for the convention of the New 
York State Federation of Music Clubs, to be held in 
Rochester on May 10, 11, 12 next. The visiting delegates 
will be the guests of the Rochester Music Club, Mrs. R. D. 
Grant, president, and in whose hands are all the local ar- 
rangements. Mrs. Julian Edwards, of this city, president 
of the New York State Federation, will preside at the 
convention meetings. 

Hortense d’Arblay, president of the Empire District of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, will be in atten- 
dance, representing this district (New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut), and will have in charge a concert to be 
given at the convention by the winners of the district con- 
test, which she is arranging to be held in Aeolian Hall 
early in May. 

One of the most important works of the convention will 
be in connection with extending the teaching of music in 
the public schools of the State. The Rochester schools have 
the finest music system in the State, and one day will be 
devoted to study and demonstration of this system. 

Another significant matter to receive consideration will 
be the scholarship plan launched by Mme. d’Arblay in the 
New York City Club, which is destined to play an important 
part in the activities, not only of the State, but also of the 
National Federation as well. 

Mrs. Edwards is now negotiating for the appearance in 
Rochester during the convention of one of the leading sym- 
phony orchestras with a famous vocal soloist. The proceeds 
of the concert will be devoted to the extension work of the 
Federation. 


Dr. Mansfield Awarded Prize for Anthem 


Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield, F. R. C. O., F. A. G, O., for- 
merly organist and choirmaster of Belgrave Church, Tor- 
quay, England, and now professor of theory in Brenau 
College, Gainesville, Ga., has been awarded, by the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, the H. W. Gray prize of $50 and 
the Clemson gold medal, for his anthem, “Eternal Light,” 
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a setting for soprano and bass solos and four part chorus 
of the well known hymn by Dr. Binney. Dr. Mansfield’s 
composition will be published shortly by the H. W. Gray 
Company (Novello & Co.), of New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss in Concert 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss recently gave a suc- 
cessful joint recital before the Schubert Club of Stam- 
ford, Conn. Mrs. Huss made a deep impression with her 
soulful readings of Old French and Old English songs, 
and was brilliant in a group of her husband’s songs. Mr. 
Huss, in his opening group af Chopin numbers, won the 
audience completely, but the climax of enthusiasm was 
reached with a group of Huss piano numbers, including 
the “Polonaise de Concert,” and Mr. Huss responded to 
an encore with one of his masterly improvisations, the 
theme of three notes being given by the audience 

Mr. and Mrs. Huss will give a concert at the Pennsyl- 
vania State Normal School at Mansfield, when their pro- 
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MR. AND MRS. HENRY HOLDEN HUSS. 


gram will include several interesting novelties. Mrs. Huss 
will sing a quaint Armenian song, the melody given her 
by an Armenian pupil and harmonized by Mr. Huss. It is 
soon to be published, but so far Mrs. Huss has had the 
exclusive use of it. In a group of Huss songs she will 
sing “After Sorrow’s Night,” which, it will be remem- 
bered, she presented with unique success at a concert of 
the New York Chamber Music Society at Aeolian Hall, 
Mr. Huss having especially arranged the accompaniment 
of this and of three other Huss songs for the ensemble. 
Mr. Huss will play Godowsky’s waltz “Alt Wien,” from 
the “Triokontameron,” and besides a group of his own 
compositions, a new manuscript intermezzo by his pupil, 
E. M. Sexton. 


H. Augustine Smith Wins Appointment 


Professor H. Augustine Smith, of Boston University, 
has accepted the appointment as musical director at Chau- 
tauqua for the coming summer. “He brings to this posi- 
tion fine scholastic and musical training, wide experience 
in choral direction, a growing reputation as a musical 
editor and pageant writer, and deep appreciation of the 
type of musical work for which Chautauqua is famous.” 

In his work at the summer session, he will be assisted 
by a Music Advisory Council of which he is chairman, 
consisting of the heads of the music departments of the 
Chautauqua Summer Schools and by his own staff in the 
program music department. 


Many Artists Keep Gordon Campbell Busy 


Gordon Campbell, the eminent Chicago coach-accompa- 
nist, who has just returned from engagements with Nina 
Morgana and Mme. Rappold, is this week accompanying 
the following artists. Sascha Culbertson, in Memphis, 
Tenn.; Mrs. Mitchell Hoyt, Drake Hotel, Chicago; Louise 
Homer, Jr., and Sascha Culbertson, in Des Moines, Ia. 
Mr. Campbell has recently filled the following engage- 
ments: Arthur Hackett, Blackstone Morning Musicale, 
Chicago; Lucille Stevenson, Winnetka, IlJ.; Victor Young, 
two Chicago recitals; May Peterson, Bloomington, III; 
May Norton, Kimball Hall, Chicago; Vera Poppe, Janes- 
ville, Wis.; Geoger Meader, Blackstone Musicale, Chicago; 
Edward Johnson, of the Chicago Opera Association, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Marguerita D’Alvarez, Peoria, Ill, and Signor 
Arimondi, Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
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Adrian, Mich., February 3, 1921.—A program of varied 
composers including Italian, French, old prose and Amer- 
ican, was given Tuesday evening by Nina Morgana, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who presented 
the third program of the artist series in the Baptist Church 
here. With her unusually attractive personality and her 
youthful and pleasing voice the soloist made for herself 
many friends in the large audience. The aria from Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville” was especially well done, as were also 
two other songs from the Italian, “Se tu m’ ami” (Per- 
golesi) and “Batti, batti,” from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” 
Miss Morgana sang the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah” 
(Meyerbeer) with a lightness and youth expressive of 
the happy Dinorah and her dancing shadow. Miss Mor- 
gana’s American group included the La Forge song, “Like 
a Rosebud ;” “The Mill's Grist,” by Mana-Zucca; “Flower 
of the Snow,” written by Grandei and arranged by Eddy 
Brown, and Cadman’s “Welcome, Sweet Wind.” Able 
accompaniments were furnished by Gordan Campbell, who 
was sent from Chicago as a substitute for Bamboni, Miss 
Morgana’s regular accompanist. 


Albany, N. Y., February 2, 1921.—The most important 
musical group to visit Albany in many days was La Scala 
Orchestra, conducted by Arturo Toscanini, in a delightful 
concert in the Washington Avenue Armory, under the di- 
rection of Ben Franklin. Toscanini and his men found 
ample appreciation in the audience of 5,000 which thronged 
the great drill shed. The program, varied and appealing 
to suit the several tastes, left the house clamoring for 
more. Several sixteenth century pieces, the De Sabato 
“Juventes” and the familiar “William Tell” overture were 
among the compositions presented. 

A chorus of one hundred mixed voices, taken from the 
several Roman Catholic choirs of the city, assisted by Kath- 
arine Frazier, harpist, and Leo Schulz, solo cellist of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, delighted a large and 
appreciative audience in the Washington Avenue Armory 
recently. Dennis B. Kinsley, choir director of the Cathe- 
dral of the Immaculate Conception, conducted the opening 
chorus, “Glorious Forever,” by Rachmaninoff, sung with 
fine effect. A group of ecclesiastical pieces of Arcadelt, 
Guilmant, Palestrina and Gevaert, followed, all well sung. 
The big number for the chorus was the thoroughly interest- 
ing Christmas oratorio of Saint-Saéns. This, as well as 
other numbers, was conducted by Joseph D. Brodeur, or- 
ganist of the Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, who 
received a letter some time ago from the great French tom- 
poser in regard to the oratorio’s interpretation. The work 
of the chorus under Mr. Brodeur’s guidance was excep- 
tional in every respect. The singers were perfectly balanced 
and the shading, precision of attack and tonal beauty were 
a credit both to musicians and conductor. A large orches- 
tra accompanied, as did Dr. M. P. Flattery, organist of St. 
Joseph’s, at the piano, and Joseph F. Dwyer, organist at 
St. Vincent de Paul's, at the organ: Miss Frazier, who is 
a native of this section, returned to her home county with 
new laurels. Her harp selections were the Salzedo “Whirl- 
wind,” doubly interesting because Miss Frazier has played 
in the composer’s harp ensemble, and Hasselmans “Priere.” 
Mr. Schulz, long a favorite here, gave numbers of popular 
appeal by Chopin, Schubert, Popper, Bach and Haydn, all 
with a velvety, round tone and interesting bowing. The 
oratorio soloists—Mrs. John H. Wisely, soprano; Marion 
White Dwyer and Mary C. Nally, contraltos; Joseph i 
Feeney and John J. Fogarty, basses—added lustre to the 
achievements of their fellow musicians with their notably 
good work. Stephen F. Moran, conductor of the Knights 
of Columbus Choir, was also active in the success of the 
event. 

The Monday Musical Club had an interesting program 
of Italian music recently with a paper by Mrs. E, F. Hor- 
ton and with Helen Marie Sperry as chairman and Mrs. 
Leo K. Fox as vocal chairman. A quartet composed of 
Mrs. Fox, soprano; Mrs. Horatio S. Bellows, contralto; 
Howard Smith, tenor, and Leo K. Fox, baritone, sang. The 
accompanists were Mrs. George D. Elwell, Mrs. Edgar S. 
Van Olinda and Mrs. Frederic B. Stevens. 

One of the interesting events in church circles is the 
series of six sermons by Dr. John R. Kay, of the Sixth 
Presbyterian Church, on “Great Communities and the Re- 
lation of Church Music.” Dr. Kay, himself a musician of 
attainment, is assisted in his sermons by Mrs. Kay, who is 
giving organ numbers in illustration. 

Ford Hummel, violinist, and his talented young son, Earle 
Hummel, played the Bach concerto in D minor recently 
at the First Presbyterian Church. 

Edith Manning, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John A, Man- 
ning, is studying in North Carolina. 

Appleton, Wis.—(See letter on another page.) 

Baltimore, Md.—(See letter on another page.) 

Berkeley, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Buffalo, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 


Chattanooga, Tenn., February 1, 1921.—Among lead- 
ing events of the season have been concerts by Oscar Sea- 
gc and by a large chorus of women’s voices, Howard L. 

mith, director, under the auspices of the Chattanooga 
Music Club. 

Ottokar and Lillian Cadek, son and daughter of Josef O. 
Cadek, one of Chattanooga’s leading violinists and head of 
the conservatory which bears his name, are the guests of 
Mrs. Pulitzer in New York. Ottokar, whose virtuosity 
has been widely acclaimed, will sail for Australia shortly 
as a member of a string quartet. 

Roy Lamont Smith, pianist and composer of this city, has 
nad published recently irmer a concert etude, 
which has aroused much favorable comment on the part of 
musicians hereabouts. It is wrought upon a melodic theme 
with modulation’ carefully worked out and written in rapid 
tempo. Among his many published compositions this is 
thought to be his finest effort. 

Pasquale Amato, Sarhhone, who was booked to appear 
before a Chattanooga audience January 17, was n ill 
with tonsillitis and was unable to fill his engagement. His 
accompanist, Harold Henry, rallied to the emergency, how- 


ever, and with Albert Gray, baritone, of this city, enter- 
tained Amato’s large audience, gathered under the auspices 
of the Chattanooga Music Club in the “Billy” Sunday 
Tabernacle, with a fine program. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Columbia, S. C., February 8, 1921.—At the Conserva- 
tory of Music, Columbia College, on February 7, an inter- 
esting students’ recital was given by pupils of Miss New, 
Miss Clinkscales, Miss Pitman, Miss Dines and Miss 
Wynne. Those who participated were Odessa Rast, Myrtle 
Higginbotham, Cleone McMeekin, Annie Lea Du Bose, 
Lucile Roddey, Ida May Hicks, Ruth Stockman, Henrie 
Louise Johnson, Celeste Sellers, Sallie Tyler, Lillian Gilles- 
pie, Mary Sue Wilson, Lillian Marsh, Irene Vaughn, Louise 
Snow, Marie Boland, Maggie Dantzler, Pearl Dayis, Mayo 
Mackey, Kathleen Morgan, Zelma Harley and Nell Murray. 

Columbus, Ohio, February 3, 1921.—The Cornell Uni- 
versity glee, banjo and mandolin clubs appeared in concert 
at the Elks Home on January 3 before a large audience, 
under the auspices of the Columbus committee of the Cor- 
nell University Semi-Centennial Endowment Fund. The 
program was replete with college songs and humorous 
glees, sung by the club with faultless attack and splendid 
intonation. R. W. Steel, baritone soloist, displayed a 
resonant voice of smooth quality in Victor Herbert’s “Gypsy 
Love Song.” The Mandolin Club contributed a medley of 
popular airs and Edward Poldini’s “Poupée Valsante.” 

The regular monthly program of the Saturday Music 
Club was given January 6 at the Deshler Hotel. The guest 
artists were Maybell Ackland Stepanian, cellist; Mabel 
Dunn Hopkins, violinist, and Frances Beall, pianist, who 
contributed a group of instrumental trios in musicianly 
style. Club members on the program were Violet Carter 
and Dorothy Stevens, sopranos; Mercedes Rubrecht and 
Emma Held, pianists; Floyd Elliot, violinist ; Frances Beall, 
Geraldine Taylor, Louise Ackerman and Edwin Stainbrook, 
accompanists. 

The monthly matinee program of the Women’s Music 
Club was given at the Elks Home January 11. An im- 
promptu orchestra, conducted in charming style by Vera 
Watson Downing, played Martin Gemuender’s arrange- 
ment of Liszt’s “Les Preludes,” giving to the piece the 
most délicate of shadings and the purest of tone. Mrs. 
Harvard Vallance in a group of three songs displayed 
powers of delicacy and of resonance and splendid interpreta- 
tive abilities. Alice Powers Ruth, successful pianist and 
composer, contributed four selections, among them her own 
composition, “Out on a Hilltop at Dawn,” played with a 
firm touch and intensity of feeling. Mrs. Nathan Dawson, 
of pleasing appearance and voice, gave “My Task,” by 
Ashford; “Cradle Song,” by Gretchaninoff, and an aria 
from Gounod’s “Sapho.”” Vera Downing, violinist, played 
with exquisite tone and technic the “Poem,” by Fiblich, and 
the Wieniawski polonaise in A major. 

Two organ recitals were given on January 16 in two of 
the prominent Columbus churches, Rowland W. Dunham 
playing at the First Congregational Church, and Mrs. Wil- 
bur Thoburn Mills at Broad Street Methodist. The Desh- 
ler Sunday evening musicale, arranged by Margaret Craw- 
ford, was one of the most successful of the season. ‘The 
program was featured by renditions by the Lyric Four, a 
male quartet, which sang with perfect assurance and splen- 
did harmony; Zella Roberts and Hope Housel, in harp 
duos and solos; Louise Hauer and Ruth Brundage in vocal 
selections, 

Fritz Kreisler played to a capacity audience (seats on the 
stage and standing room in the aisles being sold) on Jan- 
uary 17 at Memorial Hall under the auspices of the 
Women’s Music Club. 

The Fisk Jubilee Singers, of Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn., gave a concert at the Chamber of Commerce, Jan- 
uary 18. The program of negro chants and spirituals was 
sweetly and harmoniously sung. 

The annual meeting and election of officers of the Cen- 
tral Ohio Chapter of the American Guild of Organists 
resulted in the election of the following new officers: Dean,° 
Rowland W. Dunham; sub-dean, Herman Ebeling; secre- 
tary, Clara Michel; treasurer, Mrs. Crowner; registrar, 
Mary Riddle Walton; reporter, Helen Frances Mohr. The 
executive committee is to comprise Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn 
Mills, Jessie Crane and Mrs. Glen Grant Grabill. 

Alice Godillot, soprano; Florence Mulholland, contralto, 
and Wells Clary, baritone, gave a recital at the Athletic 
Club, January 23. Mme, Godillot and Mr. Clary gave the 
duet from “Don Giovanni” in forceful, histrionic style, 
their voices blending beautifully. Mr. Clary’s baritone was 
heard to advantage in such numbers as the Toreador song 
from “Carmen” and Bruno Huhn’s “Invictus.” Mme. 
Godillot gave excellent renditions of “Oh, for the Wings of 
a Dove,” by Mendelssohn, and Vanderpool’ s “Values.” 
Another attractive duet on the program was the lovely 
“Oh, That We Two Were Maying,” by Nevin, sung by 
Miss Mulholland and Mr, Clary. 

Cumberland, Md., February 1, 1921.—Under the local 
management of J. William Hunt, Galli-Curci gave a de- 
lightful recital at the Maryland Theater on January 26. She 
was ably assisted by Manuel Berenguer, flutist, and Homer 
Samuels, pianist. Her audience was recruited from all the 
nearby towns and there was nothing but praise for Mr. 
Hunt, to whose enterprise was due this treat. 

El Paso, Texas, February 1, 1921.—On January 30 an 
excellent concert was given at Liberty Hall under the 
auspices of the El Paso Chamber of Commerce. The El 
Paso Symphony Orchestra, P. J. Gustat conductor, con- 
tributed the “Euryanthe” overture, Weber; suite by Nevin; 
selections from “Il Trovatore” and the ‘ ‘Rhapsody Espana,’ 
by Chabrier. The Women’s Choral Club, under the direc- 
tion of Charles J. Andrews, assisted with numbers by Vic- 
tor Harris, Edward German, Edward Elgar and Chris- 
topher Marks 

Dayton, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Easton, Pa., February 1, 1921.—Frances McCollin, 
the Philadelphia composer, was the guest of honor at the 
concert given January 24 by the music class of the Woman's 
Club of this city. Two part songs, “O Robin, Little Robin,” 
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Club of this city. Two part songs, “O Robin, Little Robin” 
and “Snowflakes,” were beautifully done by the chorus, 
and were followed by three short numbers for the violin 
effectively played by Harvey Freeman, w.tin the composer 
at the piano. Miss McCollin’s setting of “The Sleeping 
Beauty,” a short cantata, was then sung by the chorus under 
the direction of Mrs. George Macan, with solo parts by 
Mrs. Lynn Perry, mezzo soprano; Mrs. L. N. Bracefield, 
soprano, and Mr. Lehr, tenor, with Mrs, Ralph Yarnelle at 
the piano. 

Fitchburg, Mass., February 5, 1921.—Music lovers of 
Fitchburg and vicinity are again privileged to enjoy a 
series of high grade Sunday afternoon concerts during the 
winter months through the generosity of Mrs. Daniel 
Simonds, who is continuing the annual Simonds concert 
series established seven years ago by her late husband. 
These are given on Sunday afternoons during January, 
February and March at the Calvinistic Congregational 
Church, and, as in previous seasons, this winter’s concerts 
are being attended, regardless of weather conditions, by 
audiences that are limited by not only the seating capacity 
but the standing room of the large auditorium. The con- 
certs are under the direction of Dr. Ernest H. Page, tenor 
soloist and director of music at the church, the permanent 
quartet of soloists being assisted by a male quartet and an 
eminent instrumental soloist at each concert. Selections 
upon the Simonds memorial organ by Ralph L. Phelps are 
also a feature of each program, ‘Ihe concerts are con- 
tinuously growing in popularity, large numbers from Leo- 
minster, Gardner and other nearby towns vieing with 
Fitchburg music lovers to secure seats on each Sunday. 
The visiting soloist at the opening concert, on January 2, 

was Georges Mager, trumpeter, of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Other soloists on subsequent Sundays have 
been Arthur Brooke, flutist, and Louis Speyer, oboist, both 
of the Boston Symphony; Ralph Smalley, cellist, and Jane 
Goulding, violinist, also of Boston. Members of the male 
quartet are Dr. Page, first tenor; Robert Midgely, of 
Worcester, second tenor; Walter Eckman, of Boston, bari- 
tone, and John H. Bone, Jr., bass. The latter, who re- 
moved to this city recently from Philadelphia, has been 
engaged as permanent bass soloist at the church. The other 
members of the permanent church quartet are Florence M. 
Hersom, of this city, contralto, and Louisette Terrill, of 
Boston, soprano, both favorite artists, and contributing 
materially to the pleasure of these concerts. 

The annual concert of the Fitchburg Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was presented in City Hall, January 17, when the Bos- 
ton Symphony Quintet, assisted by Helen Choate, of Bos- 
ton, soprano, gave an unusually artistic and finely ‘presented 
program, ‘The personnel of the quintet includes Carlos E. 
Pintield and Robert A. Gunderson, violinists, with Harry 
Grover, viola, and Carl Stockbridge, cellist, ali of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, and Albert Snow, pianist. All 
seats were filled, this concert being complimentary to the 
music lovers of the city and made posgjple through the 
generosity of two local music patrons and friends of the 
association. 

Another of the important January musical events in this 
city was on the evening of January 24, wnen Felix Fox, the 
well known Boston pianist, and Jean Bedetti, solo cellist of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, appeared at Wallace Hall 
in joint recital under the auspices of the music department 
of the Fitchburg Woman’s Club. The program was one of 
special brilliance and of high artistic quality, and was 
enjoyed by a large audience. Mr, Fox has long been a 
favorite in Fitchburg, while Mr. Bedetti made an unusually 
favorable impression and enjoyed equal favor with a dis- 
criminating but keenly appreciative audience. Harrison 
Potter, of Boston, assisted as accompanist for Mr, Bedetti. 

The music department of the Fitchburg Woman's Club is 
also responsible for several delightful programs at the club 
meetings and has other interesting events planned for the 
remainder of the season. Louise Frost is chairman of this 
department. On December 29 Prof. Elbridge W. Newton, 
of Boston, gave a lecture-recital on “Six Clues to Musical 
Understanding,” assisted by Helen Sewall Leavitt, at tne 
piano. This was presented under the direction of Alice RK. 
Pepin and Mrs, John C, Dexter, of the music department. 

A Colonial tea, with a Colonial concert, was given by tne 
Woman’s Club on January 19, under the direction of Mrs. 
Edward Wilson and a special committee. All participating 
artists were in costume, those taking part including «tliza- 
beth A, Godbeer, Mrs. George V. Upton, Mrs. N. A. Cutler, 
Mrs, B. L. Rich, Mrs. Harry Rogers, Hazel B. Lord, Alice 
Tucker, Mrs. William H. Bennett, Elizabeth A. Matner, 
Mrs. William D. Goble, Ruth Allison, Charlotte A. Boem. 

Agnes Clune Quinlan, of Philadelphia, gave an interest- 
ing lecture-recital on “Irish Music” in Fitchburg Chamber 
of Commerce Hall, January 14. Especially interesting was 
her talk on the development of Irish themes by such com- 
posers as Handel, Chopin and others. Miss Quinlan is an 
accomplished pianist and illustrated her talk throughout. 
The lecture-recital was arranged and presented under the 
direction of the music committee of the Fitchburg Daugh- 
ters of Isabella, comprising Alice Keating, Mary Hackett, 
Loretta Shea, Helen Dunn and Marie Ryan. 

One of the largest local audiences of the season gathered 
at City Hall to enjoy the annual concert of Clan Leslie, 
Order of Scottish Clans, February 4, given in recognition 
of the 162d anniversary of the birth of Robert Burns. 
Participating artists were Florence Mulholland, contralto, 
and Edith Hallett Frank, soprano, both of New York; 
Theodore Martin, tenor, of Hamilton, Ont.; Neil Patter- 
son, baritone and comedian, of Springfield, Mass., and 
Mabel E. Sheddon, accompanist, of this city. 

Fitchburg musicians are watching with interest the prog- 
ress of Rocco Pandiscio, the young Italian-American bari- 
tone of this city, who was recently heard in recital, on Jan- 
uary 26, under the auspices of Fitchburg Lodge ‘of Elks. 
Alfred Fontacaro, of the staff of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, and one of Mr. Pandiscio’s instructors, 
was the accompanist on this ocgasion. 

Eleanor Bennett, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. K. Ben- 
nett, of this city, ‘and well known for several seasons in 
light opera circles, was married in New York on January 
21 to James Danahy, a newspaper man. Miss Bennett was 
recently with Richard Carle in “Some Colonel,” and is now 
prima donna with “The Three Husbands. 


Fort Collins, Colo., February 4, 1921.—The Fort Col- 
lins Community Chorus, with Anna Case, soprano, as solo- 
ist, gave one of the most successful concerts ever held in 
this city on February 3. The Empress Theater was filled 
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to capacity. Both the chorus and the soloist won enthusias- 
tic applause from the audience. Miss Case was called upon 
to give encore after encore. The chorus, which has been 
trained by Matthew Auld, did some fine work under his 
baton at the concert, showing many of the refinements of 
high class choral work. 

Hartford, Conn., January 28, 1921.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra visited Hartford on January 10 with 
Pierre Monteux conducting and Mishel Piastro, violinist, 
as soloist. The program presented included the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff symphonic suite, “Scheherazade,” the Tschai- 
kowsky violin concerto, and the Liszt “Tasso” symphonic 
roms Mr. Piastro played the Tschaikowsky concerto with 
rilliant and remarkable technical powers and was en- 
thusiastically received. 

The Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra, Robert H. Prut- 
ting, conducting, held its second concert of the season at 
Parsons Theater, January 20. The orchestra was assisted 
by Josef Lhevinne, pianist. The concert was held in mem- 
ory of Mrs. Charles Dudley Warner, who died January 
13, 1921. Mrs, Warner, a musician of distinction, played 
a prominent part in the musical life of Hartford and 
death is mourned by all musicians and music lovers in this 
vicinity. The program included Goldmark’s “Rustic Wed- 
ding,” Liszt’s concerto for piano in E flat, Wagner's 
“Rienzi” overture, and the finale from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pathetique” symphony. The Hartford Philharmonic Or- 
chestra is an organization of local musicians that is doing 
splendid work, and its conductor, Robert H. Prutting, again 
demonstrated in this concert that he has his forces under 
perfect control without losing any of its individuality. The 
Liszt concerto with Mr. Lhevinne was especially well ren- 
dered and received well merited applause. Mr. Lhevinne 
also played two numbers by Schubert-Liszt—“The Linden 
Tree” and “Hark, Hark, the Lark”—at the conclusion of 
which he received a veritable ovation. 

The Treble Clef Club, Edward F. Laubin, director, ap- 
peared in concert at the Broad Street auditorium January 
19. The club was assisted by Grace Kerns, soprano, and 
E. Robert Schmitz, pianist. Carl McKinley played the 
accompaniments throughout the evening. Miss Kerns as- 
sisted the club in “A River of Stars” (a legend of 
Niagara), set to music by Clarence K. Baldwin, and also 
sang a group of songs by Hageman, Jacobi, Mallison and 
La Forge, with engaging charm and effect; she made an 
excellent impression on the audience. Mr. Schmitz played 
“The Legend of Miana,” by Fountenailles, Chabrier’s 
“Bourre Fantastique,” Debussy’s “Sunken Cathedral,” 
Ravel’s “Playing Fountains,” and toccata by Saint-Saéns. 
He also played a group of numbers by Chopin—two etudes, 
the polonaise in A flat major and the nocturne in F sharp 
major—displaying a virile technic. Mr. McKinley played 
admirable accompaniments. 

Louise Homer, soprano, the daughter of the famous con- 
tralto of the same name, made her initial bow to a Hart- 
ford audience at Foot Guard Hall on Tuesday evening, 
January 18. She sang a group of songs by Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, Dvorak and Schindler, also Handel’s “O, Sleep, 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me,” and Mozart’s “Allelujah,” a 
group of songs by Sydney Homer and three negro melodies 
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as the last group. Miss Homer has a pleasing voice and 
won many friends by her lovely personality. 


Johnstown, Pa., February 4, 1921.—The third organ 
recital of Gordon Balch Nevin's series of monthly recitals 
was given December 30. Mr. Nevin was assisted by Robert 
B. Lloyd, pianist, Johnstown, and Alan B. Davis, baritone, 
formerly of Johnstown and now soloist and musical direc 
tor of the Lincoln Avenue Methodist Church, Pittsburgh. 
The fourth recital in the series was given January 3i, 
when the organist was assisted by Mrs. W. J. Cavanaugh, 
one of the city’s leading soprano soloists. The Nevin re 
citals are the largest of the kind ever held in the city 

Bess Hammond, pianist and musical director, gave two 


recitals at Library Hall, the first (for juniors) Saturday 
afternoon, January 29, with the following participants : 
Phyllis Burton, Betty De Frehn, Katherine Keiper, Mar 


Louise Hammer, Kathryn Young, Evelyn 
Hower, Mary Hoover, Betty McMeans and Helen Crooks 
The second recital was held February 3, the following tak 
ing part: Helen Balsinger, of Ebensburg ; Ruth Hall and 
Hazel Bash, of New Florence; Lucy Sedimeyer, Sophie 
Wissinger, Ruth Thiele, Zelma Stanton, Julia Elliott, and 
Mrs. Dan R. Schnabel, of this city. 

The Germania Quartet Club, a large musical organization, 


garet Hammer, 


celebrated the thirty-eighth anniversary of its founding 
during December. Charles H. Martin, of Philadelphia, 
former director of the Germania chorus, was in the city 
for the event. 

Anthony Meurig Jones, of Pittsburgh, formely a tenor 
soloist with the Mountain Ash Male Party of Wales, sang 
several solos in “The Wayfarer,” a large pageant given 
during the Christmas season under the direction of Tudor 


Griffith, musical director of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. “The Wayfarer” proved so successful it was re 


peated during January. 


Joplin, Mo., February 5, 1921.—The slogan of the 
Apollo Club, a men’s organization of singers, is “Better 
Music for Joplin,” the object being recreation and to take 
care of all things musical. The influence of this organiza- 
tion is far reaching, surrounding towns establishing clubs 
of similar character. The idea of the: Apollo Club is t 
give concerts with all the clubs together and at intervals 
in the towns where there are such organizations. Th 
president of the Apollo Club is J. W. McMillan; T. Frank 
Coulter, dire¢tor; S. H. Chastain, secretary, and Oliver B 
Whittaker, vice-president. 


Lancaster, Pa., February 8, 1921 
of B, Frank Streaker, the City pane gave 
Martin Auditorium of the Y. M. A 

Bernardo Olshansky, the a baritone, and Rudolph 
Kaika, en —_ a concert in the Schreiner Auditorium 
of the Y. W. 

Under the 1 of Mary Warfel, Nina Morgana was 
heard in the Fulton Opera House on January 24 

Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer, of Chicago, addressed mem 
bers of the Quota Club on “Americanization Through 
Music,” Thursday evening, February 3. The following 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Huberman a Great Artist, Turin Believes 


“Don Giovanni,” 


Turin, February 2, 1921.—Although Italy has not suf- 
fered in the year just past from a lack of touring violin- 
ists—some of them, like Vecsey and Koncz, of no mean 
ability—still Bronislavy Huberman succeeded in conquering 
the admiration of those who had never heard him before, 
notably of the generation which has been attending con- 
certs only for the last few years. 

Huberman had been away from Italy for more than 
ten years, and those who were his admirers then, fervid 
to the point of apostleship, were filled with enthusiasm 
by the progress which this magnificent artist has made. 
One does not know what to admire more—the dexterous 
and powerful technic, the elegance of his phrasing, or, 
most important of all, the depth of his interpretation. 
Whatever composition he plays, he knows how to reveal 
to us its character, to penetrate its style, and to render faith- 
fully its spirit. His repertory is limitless and comprises 
the most recherché pages of violin literature, But Huber- 
man is also perfect in works where the surface and 
virtuoso element predominate, as in the Tschaikowsky 
concerto, the Hungarian dances of Brahms, and Paga- 
nini’s “Clochette,” as well as in those which require above 
all a true artist, a musician of keen intuition and great 
dramatic power, as in the Kreutzer sonata, Brahms’ first 
sonata, the famous chaconne and other violin solo pieces 
of Bach. His interpretations of Brahms’ exquisite sonata 
in G and the Bach chaconne remain two unforgettable 
memories for me; never do | expect to hear an execution 
more finished, more intimate and more passionate of these 
two masterpieces: To these we should add the famous 
Mendelssohn concerto, a piece often played—or misplayed 

but which in his hands gains an unexpected charm. 

That Huberman is, in addition to being a virtuoso, a 
musician of the very first order, is shown by his choice of 
programs and by the continual expansion of his repertory. 
He is not embedded in the classical re pertory, but is con- 
stantly on the lookout for modern compositions—anxious 
to ferret out those few which, in his opinion, are worth 
presenting to the public. What a stroke of luck for a 
composer to have one of his works added to Huberman’s 
list. Not only because thus his composition is made known 
to the concert-going public of Europe, but even more 
because the composer will hear an interpretation the like 
of which no other violinist can give him. 

In Italy a windfall of this sort befell Ottorino Respighi, 
whose sonata in B, after your correspondent introduced 
it to Huberman, has had several performances in Italy, 
with a success which it would doubtless not have had if 
it had been presented by another executant. 

In the thirty concerts which Huberman gave in Italy 
from November 8 to December 25 last—in Milan, Turin, 
Rome, Genoa, Florence, Venice, Trieste, etc., he had as 
accompanist that excellent pianist, Paul Frenkel—a good 
man to know. M. Frenkel is a pianist of solid worth, a 
gifted musician and an able orchestral conductor. I think 
that Huberman could not have found a better coliaborator, 
since each of the violinist’s programs is based on one of 
the many sonatas in which the piano plays a role of the 
first importance. Paul Frenkel has had very favorable 
press notices everywhere, playing some Chopin and Bee- 
thoven piano solos. To succeed in making an impression 
at a concert with Huberman is in itself convincing evi- 
dence of the virtuosity of this pianist. 


OPERA AT THE TEATRO Recto. 


The operatic season of the Teatro Regio in Turin was 
perhaps the most interesting in Italy this year; it was 
dignified by the performance of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” 
This masterpiece is almost a novelty to the Italian public 

-at least to the present generation—for the opera has 
not been played at Turin for thirty years. The work, 
while received at first with a certain amount of perplex- 
ity, did not fail to arouse the interest and admiration of 
the majority of the public, which, while cold at the first 
performances, now attends in great numbers whenever 


Heard Again for the First Time in Thirty Years, Brings Praise for Serafin’s Conducting and the 
Splendid Work of a Well Selected Cast—Novelties Attract 


the Salzburg master’s opera is performed. That the 
public should have been given a _ poor impression 
at first is easily comprehensible, for Turin is to- 
day the Mecca of Wagnerism. Every year the impresario 
who wants to be sure of the support of the public must 
put Wagner upon the bill-boards. Last year it was “Sieg- 
fried ;” this year it is the “Meistersinger,” already played, 
and “Tristan,” which will be performed in a few days. 
“Don GiovANNi” Discoveren. 

The majority of the public now cannot conceive of a 
work of such a fine and simple structure as “Don Gio- 
vanni,” founded entirely, or almost entirely, on melodic 
inspiration, in which themes do not reappear and are not 
developed, but are born and die on the same page of the 
score, illuminating a dramatic or lyrical situation, or a 
profile; where themes are not superposed on each other 
and where the orchestration is of an outmoded delicacy. 
The public takes all this for naivete, for lack of mastery, 
for impotence of the imagination—at least at the first 
hearing. It seems to them that all this type of work is 
too slight and too uninteresting. Generally speaking, they 
regard the melodies of Mozart as they regard the music 
of the early nineteenth century—as romantic, callow and 
sentimental. Here, on the contrary, they are confronted 
with a purity and restraint which is truly classic; and at 
the very beginning it seems to them that the work has a 
far-away sound that does not evoke any echoes. 

But afterward, while the work goes on, the public dis- 
covers the wonderful expressive power of the Mozartian 
idiom, which is always, or nearly always, so closely tied 
up with the situation and the characters, which finds tones 
of grief without giving way to melodramatic explosions, 
and which can laugh and smile with good humor, with a 
sincere and wholesome laugh, without intellectual twists 
and torments, Night after night, the public is discovering 
the numberless jewels that sparkle here and there, in a 
passage of vocal counterpoint, in a rapid figure for strings, 
in a patch of woodwind color. It is getting to understand 
the pure beauty of outline of a melody and the fidelity of 
certain recitative obbligati, which can be compared to the 
finest in Gluck, and it experiences serene joy in the scenes 
where Mozart has given the most exalted expression to the 
spirit of the eighteenth century comic opera, a spirit born 
in the South of Italy, warmed by its sun and illuminated 
with its light. 

SERAFIN A Fine LEADER. 

It should be admitted that the change in public opinion 
in favor of “Don Giovanni” has been greatly aided by an 
execution, which was praiseworthy in all respects. The 
difficulties encountered were such that one can well say 
that the present performance is one of the best given any- 
where, and not a whit inferior to those in Germany, where 
the singers and the orchestras are familiar with the style 
of Mozart. Tullio Serafin has shown once again that he 
is a conductor and director of the first rank, with a full 
knowledge of what results he ought to obtain and insist- 
ance on obtaining them. With an orchestra certainly by 
no means used to playing Mozart, and after an exhausting 
rendition of the “Meistersinger,” he has been able to cbtain 
effects of lightness and elegance for which he is much to 
be praised. He has also shown himself an_ inteliigent 
stage manager, and everybody knows how many famous 
managers have tried to stage this work and how many 
have made a failure of it. But Serafin has not followed 
any given tradition of management; he has given us his 
vision of “Don Giovanni, ” as seen by a Latin intelligence 
and cne to which it is to be hoped future performances of 
the opera in Italy will conform. It is to be hoped also 
that “Don Giovanni,” “Le Nozze di Figaro,” and “Cosi fan 
tutte” may take the place of the “novelties” of Puccini, 
Mascagni, etc., which indeed seem older than the works 
of Mozart today. 

Besides Serafin it is also a duty to mention Paul Ludi- 
kar, in the principal role, a highly gifted artist and a very 


Act 1, Scene 1, of “Mogart’s “Don Giovanni,” presented at the Teatro Regio in Turin. 
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intelligent one, with a mastery of stage art, a capacity for 
imaginative representation, and vocal resources which 
make him a Don Giovanni that few can equal. Other par- 
ticipants who deserve mention were Cecilia Gagliardi 
(Donna Anna), inzi Tapergi (Leporello), De Paolis 
(Don Ottavio), Sassone (Zerlina), and Scattola (Ma- 
setto). 

The season begun with the “Meistersinger,” with Ludi- 
kar as Hans Sachs and Badini as Beckmesser; continued 
with “La Traviata” as the second work. One looked for- 
ward to the interpretation of Ester Mazzoleni, well known 
and highly thought of at Turin as the interpreter of De- 
janice, Lucretia Borgia and Ugonotti. It is therefore re- 
grettable to have to say that Mme. Mazzoleni did not live 
up to her reputation: The tenor, Pertile, who is also highly 
ifitelligent and a very good singer, is miscast in “Traviata,” 
because his voice lacks finish and he cannot give the role 
all the brightness which it requires, particularly in the 
first act. After all is said and done, the public crowds 
every petformance of “Traviata,” which will have to be 
given at popular evenitig perfotmances, and which is the 
financial maitstay of the season. 

NoveLtits, 

Rehearsals are now going on of “Tristan,” with Bakov- 
ska as Isolde, and Bassi as the Tristan. Afterward there 
will be produced a new work by the Turinese master, 
Adolfo Cantu, “Ettore Fieramosca,” and at the end of the 
season “Faust,” with the tenor Borgioli. 

Another notable North Italian event is the premiére of 
“The Enemies,” by young Guido Guerrini, which has just 
taken place with tnuch success at the Communal Theater 
of Bologna. There is something interestitig if the success 
of a young Italian who is riot helped by the publishers. I 
shall return to it in my next letter, 

Guo M., Garrtt. 


Caryl Bensel a Real American Artist 


Caryl Bensel, soprano, is fast bringing to distinction 
another American voice which has been trained quite 
within native borders. Music was a dominating thought, 
even in her early up-bringing, as other members of her 
family have achieved musical distinction—indeed the mu- 
sical vein goes back much farther than one generation 
for the forbears, on the Bensel side, were Dutch and 
directly descended from the composer, Peter Cornelius. 
Peter Cornelius was a contemporary of Liszt, and his 
opera, “The Barber of Bagdad,” has been given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

In telling of her education, Caryl Bense! says: “All my 
studies have been in America. | started as a coloratura 
soprano, my first teacher being LeGrand Howland. He 
taught me ‘Charmant Oiseau, the Waltz Song from 





CARYL BENSEL, 


Soprano. 


‘Romeo and Juliet,’ the Proch Variations, and several 
others, and after a few months of this I told him, with 
the assurance of extreme youth, that I was tired of sing- 
ing about birds and flowers and spring, and asked for 
‘Suicidio’ from ‘La Gioconda’—imagine it! He justly dis- 
played mild rage by throwing the music behind the piano 
and reprimanding me, a mere child, as he put it, for at- 
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Bibb, Kathleen Hart: Koshetz, Nina: 

Minneapolis, Minn., March 13. 
Craft, Marcella: 

Pittsburgh, Pa., March 12. 
Crosby, Phebe: 

Summit, N. J, March 11. 
Curtiss, Caroline: 

Washington, D. C., March 0. 
Fanning, Cecil: 

Troy, N. Y., Mareh 9. 
Fowlston, Edgar: 

Cumberland, Md., March 2-3. 

Wilmington, Del., March 4-5. 

Washington, D. C., March 9-10. 

Norfolk, Va., March 11-12. 

Columbia, S. C., March 14-15, 


Gebhard, Heinrich: 
Boston, Mass., March 3. 
Lynn, Mass., March 6. 

Gunn, Glenn Dillard: 
Galesburg, Ill., March 14. 


Lada: 


Scranton, Pa., 
Laurenti, Mario: 


Patton, Fred: 





for his advice, and he directed me to Marguerite Hall, the 
contralto. She took away all arias and got down to funda- 
mentals and then took me through an interesting study 
of the leider, song recital literature and oratorio. My 
studies with Miss Hall were interrupted by a severe ill 
ness, atid some time after my recovery | went to Walter 
S. Young, from whom I received valuable help for about 
three years. 

“My next teacher was the well known Franz X. Arens. 
I worked uninterruptedly with him for seven seasons, on 
tone production and breathing. Last season I coached 
with Richard Hageman, on repertory. 

“During the Lenten season, last year, I sponsored a 
series of Matinee Musicales in my home town, Nutley, 
N. J., and one of my artists was Walter Greene, the bari 
tone. I recognized in him the production and principles 
that I had always worked to obtain and asked him, as a 
favor, to take me for a few lessons. He agreed and his 
instruction has been invaluable to me. He brushed the 
cobwebs out of my vocal brain. ’ 

‘Last summer I spent at the Lake Placid Club, in the 
Adirondacks, coaching with George Hamlin, than whom 
there is no greater interpreter of the Art of Song, and | 
am continuing my studies with him this season, — 

“What is my voice? Mr. Arens and others claim 1 am 
a real dramatic soprano—that I have the frame, the broad 
vocal chords, the wide throat, high arch of mouth roof, 
the range (low A to high C), and the real dramatic timbre 
But I am glad and thankful that I commenced my studies 
with coloratura in mind. I still take a little of it every 
day, as ‘good medicine.’” 


Some of Miss Bensel’s recent engagements have in- 
cluded: The St. Louis Apollo Club; Apollo Male Chorus, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Municipal Orchestra, Lancaster, Pa.; 


Cambrian Male Chorus, Schenectady, N. Y.; Mozart So- 


St. Paul, Minn., March 3. 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 4 


Globe, Ariz., March 4 
Douglas, Ariz., March 8. 
Bisbee, Ariz., March 9. 
Phoenix, Ariz., 
Santa Barbara, Cal., March 14 
Riverside, Cal., 
La Sourdine Ensemble: 


Gloversville, N. 
Liebling, Estelle: 

Springfield, Mass., March 
Parlow, Kathleen: 

San Diego, Cal., March 15 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
Portchester, N. 
Peege, Charlotte: 
Akron, Ohio, March 8. 


Prihoda, Vasa: 
Minneapolis, -Minn,, March 
St. Paul, Minn., March 12 
Seydel, Irma: 
Cumberland, Md., March 2-3 
Wilmington, Del., March 4-5 
Washington, D. C., March 9-10 
Norfolk, Va., March 11-12 
Columbia, S. C., March 14-15 
Spiering, Theodore: 
St. Louis, Mo., March 11 
Stracciari, Riccardo: 


1] 


March 11 


March 15 
12 
March 7, 


Springfield, Mass., March 3 
Y., March 6, ; : 
Sundelius, Marie: 
, Brooklyn, N. Y., March 14 
Tetrazzini, Luisa: 
Shreveport, La., March 3 


Van der Veer, Nevada: 
Summit, N. J., March 3 

Wolle, Dr. J. Fred: 
Stamford, Conn., March 3 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 15 


March 3 
Y., March 13 


ciety, New York; Beethoven Society, oratorio appearance 
under Harry Rowe Shelly, and with the Newark Oratorio 
Society and Orchestra 


Homer and Daughter in Joint Recital 


\ unique concert of the near future is the appearance 
on one program of Louise Homer and her daughter, Louise 


Homer, Jr. at Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon 
March 12. Mme. Homer is practically new to the present 
day concert-goers as a recital singer, although she has 


given, with her daughter, over twenty-five joint recitals 
this winter. In addition to these, she gave a number of 
individual concerts. Mme. Homer and her daughter will 


he heard individually in a number of songs and arias, and 


together in some Tuscany folk songs, the “Banjo Song” 
by Sidney Homer, and others by Mozart, Delibes and 
Brahms. 


Final St. Cecilia Club Concert 
The St. Cecilia Club, Victor Harris, conductor, will give 
its final concert for this season on the evening of 


March 15, in the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Grainger will be the assisting artist 
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Originator, 8 West 

40th Street, New York City. 
Normal Class—Los Angeles, February 15. 

Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, Toledo, Ohio., June 20, 1921. 

Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 No. Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas; 
Dallas, Texas, May 10; Memphis, Tenn., June 28. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison Street, Portland, 
Ore., August 15 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky St., Bellefontaine, Ohio, April, 
June and September 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

Jeanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, New York 

Cara Matthews Garrett, Bay City, Texas 

Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So. 21st Street, Richmond, Ind. 

Winona Hill, 75 Sprague Avenue, Belleview P. O., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., March 15. 

Maud Ellen Littlefiel 


| Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 
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Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 1515 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


TEACHERS EARNING from $2000 to $6000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as tollows: 





‘ansas City, Mo., entire season beginning 








ot Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Mrs. Julius Albert Jabn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, 


Carrie Munger Long, MacBurney Studios, 608 Fine 
Chicago, Ill Classes held monthly 


Texas 


Arts Uldg., 


Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, Dallas Texas 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 3623 Pine Grove Ave » Chicago, Ill 

Jallas, Texas, June 1; Chicago, August 1 : 
Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas, February, 


1921. 
Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett Street, Portland, Ore 
Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No 


Stella Huffmeyer 
exas 


Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Bivd., Indianapolis, Ind 


Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal 
Normal Class, June 2 io 


Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla 
Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue. Fort Worth, Texas. 
Clara Sabin Winter, Yates Center, Kans., Topeka, April, 1921 


Ewing Ave., Dallas, 


1219 Garden 


Tex 


Seymour, San Antonio, 


Streci, 























tempting to dictate to him what I should and should not ne ae a Mattie D. Willis, Classes New York, Carnegie Hall, Room 915. 
sing. My feelings wounded, the lesson ended abruptly, I information and booklet apon request 
declaring I would never go back, and I never did. 
“A family friend then sent me to a prominent conductor, 
sme 
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afternoon she spoke to members of the Iris Club on “The 
Instruments of the Orchestra.” 

Clarence Reynolds gave an organ recital in the New Hip- 
podrome Theater, Sunday afternoon, February 6. Mr. 
Reynolds has been presiding at this console since the in- 
stallation of the organ, December 15. 

Under the auspices of the local organists’ association, a 
joint recital was given Monday evening, February 7, at 
Grace Lutheran Church by Helen Zook Hall and George 
B. Rogers, assisted by Ray Hall, tenor. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”’) 

Missoula, Mont., January 31, 1921.—The vocal pupils 
of Austin Abernathy gave their usual monthly recital in 
the Christian church on January 25 before a crowded house, 
many being seated on the platform. These recitals are 
invariably greeted with much enthusiasm for the work 
done in the Abernathy studio is most excellent and calls out 
some of the best voices of which the city boasts. The 
program consisted of sixteen numbers all given in a man- 
ner most commendable. The singing of Mr. Abernathy’s 
ten-year-old daughter, Carol, was perhaps the most notable 
feature of the recital. Her voice is beautiful in the ex- 
treme and her number, “Lo, the Gentle Lark,” displayed 
her very excellent range. One seldom hears one so young 
with such remarkable qualities of voice. 


Monmouth, Ill., January 31, 1921.—One of the most 
delightful numbers on the Artists’ Lecture Course was 
that given by the Zoellner Quartet. The program opened 
with the “Lark” quartet, op. 64, No. 5, and in addition to 
this, these artists delighted in the Beethoven quartet, op. 
18, No. 6, and three smaller numbers—“Les Chanteurs de 
Noel” (Glazounow), “Glorification” (Liadow), and 
“Choeur danse Russe” (Rimsky-Korsakoff). Members of 
this quartet are Antoinette Zoellner, violin; Amandus 
Zoellner, violin; Joseph Zoellner, Sr., viola, and Joseph 
Zoellner, Jr., cello. Their artistic work brought much pleas- 
ure to their enthusiastic audience. This was the ‘earth 
appearance of this organization at Monmouth, where they 
are special favorites. 

New Orleans, La,—(See letter on another page.) 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 


Providence, R. I., February 1, 1921.—Rarely has Prov- 
idence been favored with such a fine concert series under 
Albert Steinert’s direction as it has enjoyed this season. It 
began with Mme. Homer and Miss Homer, followed by Mr. 
Stransky and the New York Philharmonic, and then Anna 
Case and Jacques Thibaud, January 2. Seldom has an 
artist’s first appearance in Providence been met by more 
genuine enthusiasm than that of Miss Case. Vocal quali- 
ties, artistry and rare beauty and personal charm were only 
a few of the accomplishments which she displayed and by 
which her audience was won immediately. Unhackneyed 
compositions made up her program which gave a delightful 
freshness. In addition, Miss Case proved herself a com- 
poser of no mean ability. Her “Song of the Robin” was 
delightful. Mr. Thibaud also won laurels on his first ap- 
pearance. Heralded for long, at last this opportunity was 
given for a hearing. 

Jan Kubelik gave his first recital in many years in Provi- 
dence on December 26 to a fair sized audience. 

The choir of Christ Church in Westerly, of which Flor- 
ence S. V. Larkin is organist and director, gave a very in- 
teresting musical service at Christmas. 

Toscanini and La Scala Orchestra visited Providence on 
January 9 at the Alber Theater, presenting a unique pro- 
gram of modern works. Brahms’ second symphony was the 
only classic. The orchestra compared favorably indeed 
with the orchestras of this country, and Mr. Toscanini was 
given a large ovation. 

Mr. Matthews at Grace Church planned a unique and 
pleasing Candle Light Service for his Christmas carols on 
December 25. The service was given a capella and many 
old and traditional carols were featured in addition to two 
of his own. 

The Boston Symphony made its third appearance 
on January 25, playing Beethoven’s No. 1 and Liszt’s 
symphonic poem No. 2. The treat of the evening was the 
excellent playing of the concertmaster, Richard Burgin, in 
Brahms’ D major concerto, Especially in the cadenza did 
he display his wonderful technic. The freshness and fire 
of youth were prevalent during his entire performance. 

Handel’s “Messiah” was given a creditable performance 
in Infantry Hall by the Arion Club, of which Dr, J. Jordan 
is director. Although the chorus was-smaller than in pre- 
vious years, the balancing of parts was even and “Behold 
the Lamb of God” was given with dignity and fine under- 
standing which brought forth much applause from the large 
audience. The soloists were E. Lindsay Cummings, tenor ; 
Caroline Hudson Alexander, soprano; Elsie Lovell Haw- 
kins, contralto, and Frederic Martin, bass, all of whom 
gave musicianly renditions of their solos. The Boston Fes- 
tival Orchestra furnished instrumental accompaniment and 

r. Jordan directed with his usual authority and gave a 
splendid reading of the Pastorale symphony. 

In Frobel Hall the Chaminade Club, of which Mrs. Gil- 
bert C. Carpenter is president, presented a program of 
Christmas music. The numbers were splendidly given by 
several members of the club and the Chaminade Chorus 
sang three numbers with telling effect, the guality of tone 
being pure ~ the balancing a parts especially good. 

The A. F. of M. held its annual election of officers as 
follows: President, John T. Greene; vice-president, Vin- 
cent Castronovo; recording secretary, Patrick A. Kearns; 
financial secretary, William Gamble ; sergeant at arms, Fred 

. Caniff; executive committee, Jeremiah H. Dailey, 
Charles A. Dug an, Robert Gray, Jr., Joseph Lemaire. 

In the Strand, Theater, under the auspices of the com- 
bined musical clubs of Providence, a carol “sing” was 
ie for the purpose of starting the Eleanor Beeckman 

und to aid the city’s poor. Lucy Mash, soprano, and Ruth 

Nichols, contralto, contributed solos, and the Musicians’ 
Protective Association sent an orchestra, which, under the 
direction of Robert Gray, played “The Merry. Wives of 

Windsor” overture by Nicolai. The Verdandi Chorus, un- 
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der the leadership of Oscar Elkeberg, gave three numbers, 
and the Doric Male Quartet was heard to advant i 
Vincent’s “There Were Shepherds.” The entire audience 
sang several familiar carols under the direction of John 
B. Archer. 

The Narragansett Choral Society, of Peace Dale, opened 
its thirty-second season in the Hazard Memorial Hall at 
Peace Dale, when Donizetti’s “The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment” was given in concert form. The soloists were Mary 
lacovitto, soprano; Alice Darling, mezzo soprano; E. Lind- 
sey Cummings, tenor, and Anthony Fontes, baritone. Much 
praise is due Dr. Jules Jordan for his able conducting and 
faithful efforts to bring these concerts each year to such 
a high standing. 

On Wednesday evening Raymond Preston, organist of 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, gave an organ recital 
in the church, assisted by Master Francis W. Carpenter, 
second, soprano soloist at Trinity Church, New York; Ada 
Holding Miller, soprano, and Elsie Lovell Hawkins, con- 
tralto. Mr. Preston's offerings were a prelude by Pietro 
Yon, two fantasies on old French novels and an offertory 
on Christmas hymns by Guilmant, which he played with 
rare skill and musicianly feeling. 

The Rhode Island Trio—consisting of Alexander Rihm, 
pianist; Wassily Besekirsky, violinist, and Jacques Renard, 
cellist—assisted by Sam Franko, violist, gave its second 
concert in the Empire Room of the Churchill House, Lalo’s 
trio in A minor was beautifully played, followed by Bee- 
thoven's serenade in D major for strings. The final num- 
ber, quartet for piano, violin, viola and cello, by Brahms, 
was given with a spirit and beauty of tone which won 
marked appreciation from the audience. 

The Chopin Club, of which Mrs. Edgar M. Lownes is 
president, held its annual “guest night” in Memorial Hall, 

Redlands, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Rochester, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Sacramento, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”’) 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.” 

Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 


Benefit Concert in the Bronx 


A benefit concert was given to Master Charles Fleisch- 
man, a twelve-year-old violinist, on February 19, in the 
Bronx Jewish Center, 1511 Fulton avenue, the Bronx. 
The little boy, whose great love for music has already 
been productive of satisfactory results, played De Beriot’s 
“Scene de Ballet,” Meditation from “Thais,” Massenet ; 
“Souvenir,” Drdla ; and David's “Perpetuum Mobile,” as 
well as several encores. The concert, which his teacher 
arranged, was given partly to attract attention to the boy’s 
talent, as well as to purchase for him a good violin with 
the box office receipts. Other participants were Ida Cutler, 
Jennie Rosen, Ettie Litvinoff, Leo Bachelis, Jennie Ber- 
man, and Dorothy Herman. 


Grace Kerns Delineates Classes of Singers 


“As one of my old teachers said, there are three classes 
of singers,” says Grace Kerns, who lately gave a success- 
ful New York recital. “One which comprehends by itself ; 
another which appreciates what others comprehend; and a 
third which neither comprehends by itself nor by the show- 
ing of others, The first is the most excellent, the second 
is good, the third is useless.” 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 











THurssy MUusICALE, 

Emma Thursby’s seventh musicale, February 18, had as 
guest of honor Grace Kerns, soprano soloist of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church. To the delight of all, Miss Kerns 
sang Debussy's “Air de Ria” (“Enfant Prodigue” ); Mal- 
linson’s “Snowflakes,” and Burleigh’s “Oh Didn't It Rain.” 
The beautiful quality of her voice never fails for a minute. 
This rare beauty of voice, combined with unaffected and 
expressive interpretation, gave her listeners an experience 
of vividness and loveliness. She was charmingly accom- 
panied by Emily Harford, who also played a piano solo. 
Donna Easley, with Raymond V. Nold as accompanist, 
sang four selections—Donizetti’s “Il Barcajnolo,” Schind- 
ler’s arrangement of “Serenade de Murcia,” Granados’ 
“Gondella,” and Woodman’s “Song of Joy.” Miss Easley’s 
singing has a joyfulness, sweetness, and freshness that is 
charming to a high degree. Helen Besley figured uniquely 
on the program, performing some toe dances of her own 
improvisation with grace and beauty. Mrs. Emery, in her 
fine, steady voice, sang Gretchaninoff’s “Lullaby” and 
Needham’s “Maytime.” Elenore Altman played Weber’s 
“Invitation to the Dance” with skill. Miss Kerns also 
sang La Forge’s “Song of the Opera” and Del Riego’s 
“Homing.” 

All the singers of the afternoon, it is interesting to note, 
were Miss Thursby’s own artist-pupils. Enid Watkins 
presided at the tea-table. Among those present were Grace 
Bigelow, Mrs. Henry Bookstaver, eg: Hamlin, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herrmann, Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Long, Miss E. C. 
Hill, Elda Laska, George D. Elwell, Estelle Harris, Mary 
Adaline Cook, George Cook, Miss Bettinetti, Mme. Berger, 
Edna Thomas, Frederick W. Riesberg, Marcella Sembrich 
Riesberg, Mr. and Mrs, W. B. Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard Phillips, Mrs. Herman Baruch, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
lard Barber, Mrs. Chas. E. Hughes, Mrs, J. V. Meserole, 
etc, 

Dickinson’s Lecturk-RECITAL. 

Very interesting was the last historical organ lecture- 
recital given by Dr. Clarence Dickinson in the chapel of 
the Union Theological Seminary, February 22. Twenty 
minutes before the beginning of the affair every seat was 
taken, with extra chairs in the aisles and a crowd standing 
in the rear. In his clear, tenor-like voice, Dr. Dickinson 
gave a talk on rhythm, mentioning sayings of Euripides, 
Faurot, Gilder and others. It was Hans Von Biilow who 
said: “In the beginning there was rhythm,” and indeed 
this is the foundation of all music. The novel feature was 
Oriental rhythm, songs and instrumental numbers by 
Chinese musicians, playing Chinese violin and flute. The 
performers were Messrs, Chu, Cho and Lee. One of these 
far Easterners talked about the singers and rhythm of his 
national melodies, and gave illustrations in humorous and 
bland fashion. The violin, with its bagpipe effects, and the 
whine of the flute, all brought vividly to memory the Chi- 
cago midway at the exposition. One observer remarked 
that this Chinese music sounded as if influenced by copious 
draughts of Scotch whiskey. 

Rosalie Miller was the only singer, giving an old classic 
Troubadour song, “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” a 
Christmas song by Yon, and Hopkinson’s song of Revolu- 
tionary times, “My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free.” 
In all of these her style and clear utterance set a high 
mark, attaining climax in the “Valkyrs’ Call.” A decided 
novelty was the intermezzo by Middelschulte for pedals 
and tympani, and charming in effect was “Danse des 
Mirlitons” (Tschaikowsky), played by Dr. Dickinson, The 
listeners showed excitement during the closing measures 
of the same composer’s “1812” overture, in which the organ 
had obligato percussion instruments, namely, bass and 
snare drums, tambourin, cymbals and bells, to heighten the 
effect. 

The large and attentive audience present at all four lec- 
ture-recitals is a high compliment to the worth of the 
programs, 

“EvijAH” AT Brick CHuRCH. 

Grace Kerns, soprano; Jeanne Laval, contralto; Judson 
House, tenor, and Fred Patton, bass, were the soloists in 
the February 18 performance of “Elijah” at the Brick 
Church “Noon Hour,” under Dr. Dickinson. Miss Kern's 
clear soprano voice, the deeply impressive tones of Mr. Pat- 
ton, Mr. House’s incisive tenor voice, and the rich tones 
of Miss Laval, all contributed to making their solos 
notable. The women’s voices in “Lift Thine Eyes” showed 
lovely high tones, and the tenors deserve praise for their 
clearness of tone in the final chorus. There was an un- 
expected climax in this, considering the limited number 
making up the choir membership. The usual large audience 
listened to everything with absorbed attention. 

A Liszt program will be presented at the Friday Noon 
Hour of Music, March 4, at the Brick Church, by Dr. 
Dickinson, with Andrea Sarto, baritone, and a male chorus 
of twenty-five voices. 

Garzia Pupirs Pray. 

Felian Garzia, of New York and Washington, is proud 
of the pianistic abilities of three remarkable sisters, namely, 
Rosemary Finckel, ten years old (she can hardly reach 
the pedals) ; Frances and Constance Finckel. The three 
sisters have recently appeared as follows: January 28, 
Frances and Constance for the Friday Morning Club; Janu- 
ary 29, Frances, for the American Collegiate Association ; 
February 10, little Rosemary played six pieces at the 
French Salon, Count de Zapp presiding. It is said people 

went wild over her playing. February 13 Frances and 
Constance, National Press Club; February 16, Constance, 
Y. M. A.; February 17, Constance played for the sol- 
diers at headquarters. Frances Lloyd also played Febru- 
ary 16 at the Daughters of the American Revolution 
meeting. 

February 13 Mr. Garzia gave a program of piano pieces 
at the Church of the Covenant. The church was packed 
and he was re-engaged for March 6. Mr. Garzia is an 
unusual combination of executant and pedagogue. 

Grasse, CoMPOSER AND ORGANIST. 


March 6, Edwin Grasse and Mr. Noble will combine in 
an evening violin and organ recital at St. Thomas’ Church, 
giving a program of seven numbers. 

Mr. Grasse’s violin playing is notable for musicianship 
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and warmth of expression, and his all-embracing program 
will on him to advantage. 

17 Mr. Grasse will appear as violinist and also 
as canines in a second recital at old St. Paul’s Church, 
Baltimore. The first half of the program will consist of 
violin numbers, Alfred R. Willard playing his accompani- 
ments. The second half of the program is devoted to 
organ works by Grasse, including his own transcription of 
“Les Preludes” (Liszt), Choral in B minor (Franck), two 
compositions by Edwin Litchfield Turnbull (who is ar- 
ranging this recital); Grasse’s nocturne in E, and his 
serenade. What Mr. Grasse has accomplished as organist 
is amazing. 

Brounorr aT WADLEIGH. 

Sunday evening, February 20, Platon Brounoff gave a 
vocal and instrumental program at the Wadleigh High 
School and was enthusiastically received. He played his 
“Musical Portraits,” his “Palestine,” sang folk songs, and 
had to sing and play encores more than five times. Dr, 
Keller, president of the Wadleigh Forum, asked for a vote 
of thanks from the audience to Mr. Brounoff, and he was 
applauded for five minutes. 


City Cortece OrGAN REcITALs, 

Beginning February 27, Samuel A. Baldwin, continuing 
his Wednesday and Sunday afternoon four o'clock organ 
recitals, played compositions by standard composers, in- 
cluding the following composers living in America: James 
H. Rogers, R. S. Stoughton, Joseph Bonnet and Edwin 
H. Lemare. March 13 he will give a Wagner program, 
March 16 one of English organ compositions, and March 
23 American organ works. 

Suera Lenten Musicat Service. 

At St. James M. E, Church, February 27, the choir, aug- 
mented to seventy voices, gave Brahms’ “Requiem,” 
Tschaikowsky’s “How Blest Are They” (an eight part 
choral sung a capella), and closing with Rossini’s “In- 
flammatus.” The guest soloists were Edith i? hee 
soprano, and George W. Westerfield, F. A. G. 

FLORENCE STERN IN sta 

Florence Stern, the wonder child violinist, appeared 
February 25 in a concert at Kalurah Temple, Binghamton. 
In this splendid modern edifice superior concerts are given. 
The Detroit Symphony Orchestra has appeared there, also 
the New Symphony Orchestra of Binghamton under the 
direction of Brian O’Brien. Ethel Newcomb was soloist 
at a recent concert, and other high class appearances are 
planned. 


FRATERNAL ASSOCIATION OF MUSICIANS MEETS, 

February 15 members and guests of the Fraternal Asso- 
ciation of Musicians assembled at Lucca’s for the fifth 
meeting of the season to confer upon matters of impor- 
tance to the Association and to the musical world in gen- 
eral. Following the largely attended dinner and spirited 
discussion of future plans, outlined by Robert Morris 
Treadwell, corresponding secretary, there were piano num- 


bers by Mme. Cannes of the Woman's Philharmonic So- 
ciety, and Miguel Castellanos, of the New York College 
of Music, with dramatic recitations by the leading spirit 
of the occasion, President George E. Shea. 


PROFESSIONAL WoMEN’s LEaGuE. 

At the business meeting of the Professional Women’s 
League, February 7, the president, Helen Whitman 
Ritchie, was the recipient of many congratulations on her 
election to the third vice-presidency of the City Federa- 
tion. Mrs. Ben Hendricks and Frances Brooke, delegates, 
gave their reports of the Federation meeting. 

Arrangements were completed for the club's twenty- 
eighth birthday reception and dance, February 28, at the 
Hotel McAlpin. Mrs. J. H. T. Stempel is general chair- 
man, and tickets may be had from her and from Mrs, 
Russell Bassett, or may be secured at the club rooms. A 
musical program will be presented, and a collation served 
The following well known people will be guests of honor: 
Daniel Frohman, Lillian Russell, Florence Foster Jenkins, 
Ann Andrews, Desiree Stempel, Grant Mitchell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Laurence Goldsmith, Allan Brooks, William Favers 
sham, Mitzi, Ben Ami, Florence Reed, Holbrook Blinn, 
Norman Trevor, Jobyna Howland, Bruce McRae, Ethel 
Levey, Georgette Cohan, Cecil Yapp, the Farber Sisters, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Arliss. 

Kate Fowler Chase is Chairman of 
club. 


Press of this fine 


Marzo Pupits SING. 

Chev. Eduardo Marzo gave a pupils’ recital in Ditson’s 
Harp Recital Room February 12. They were Luisa Car- 
lucci, Dennis Scipio Pollard, Ralph-Toland and William 
J. Streuber. They appeared in arias and songs by modern 
composers, including a few who live in America, namely 
Charles F. Manney, Wilfred Sanderson, Theodore Koene- 
mann, Rachmaninoff, Schindler and Damrosch 

Assisting on this program were Constance Karla, violin- 
st; Anna Welch, harpist, and Louis R. Dressler, organist 


BEETHOVEN Society MUSICALE. 
The Beethoven Society, Aida Tanini Tagliavia, president, 
gave the fourth musicale of their seventh season in the 


Plaza Hotel, February 12. The soloists were Antoinette 
Laffargue, soprano; Emma Gilbert, alto; Elsa Hilger, cel- 
list, with Harold Osborn-Smith and Grete Hilger at the 


piano. Some of the solos on the program were by the 
Americans Burleigh, John Prindle Scott, William Arms 
Fischer, R. H. Woodman and Spross. 

Louis Koemmenich is the conductor of this flourishing 
organization, 

Kupiscn’s New Pupis, 

Alexis Kudisch, one of the principal violinists of the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, has received applications for 
instruction from several young violinists who have been 
with other teachers. A well known musical institute is 
also desirous of obtaining his services. It is a fact that he 
was the teacher in the beginning of the career of a young ° 

(Continued on page 66.) 
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ing of the ore hestral program and gave the work a finished 
performance; in fact one felt that the men in the orchestra 
played the symphony with more seriousness than they have 
put into any other work of the present series. The over- 
ture to the “Magic Flute” and the “Espafia” rhapsody of 
Chabrier were the other numbers on the program, 

Josef Kelly, who has been under the training of Clifford 
Kantner for the past two seasons, has recently been engaged 
by the San Carlo Opera Company to sing leading tenor 
roles. Mr, Kelly is possessed of a fine tenor voice of 
wide range. 

The Music Study Club presented a program on January 
27 to a small but appreciative audience in the auditorium 
of the Cornish School, The affair was given as a benefit 
for the Symphony Orchestra. Those taking part were 
Mrs. Hoblitzel, soprano; Mrs. Ashton, violinist, and Miss 
Gaultieri, pianist. The numbers were well rendered and 
the artists received much applause, 

May Peterson, who has become a great favorite in the 
Northwest through several hearings the past two seasons, 

was the assisting artist for the midwinter concert given by 
the Temple Chorus under Montgomery Lynch, on January 
31. In addition to rendering several solos in ensemble 
numbers with the chorus, Miss Peterson sang two groups 
of songs which were enthusiastically received and gave 
them the delightful rendition that this charming artist lends 
to all of her performances. Clarence Shepherd, Milwaukee 
pianist, was the accompanist for Miss Peterson. The 
chorus work under Mr. Lynch in the rendering of the 

“Hymn to Music,” of Dudley Buck, and the prayer from 
“Lohengrin” was "excellent. 

Marcelle Grandville, soprano, with Fritz Zimmerman, 
lyric tenor, appeared at the Metropolitan Theater in a re- 
cital of folk songs on January 30. They were assisted by 
John Hopper, a local pianist. The second part of the pro- 
gram was given in Swiss costume and the numbers con- 
sisted largely of Swiss yodelling songs, which delighted the 
large audience present. Both artists are possessed with 
pleasing voices and gave a delightful performance. 

Two interesting students’ recitals were those given at 
the Cornish School during the past week, one being a mixed 
program from all departments by the advanced students, 
and the other a performance by the operatic class in which 
scenes from modern operas were given with good effect. 

Bernhard Perboner presented his pupil, Judith Paske, in 
a violin recital on January 24. The large audience which 
was present became exceedingly enthusiastic over the talent 
displayed by the twelve-year-old miss, 

Hildur Levida Lindgren, soprano, and Vilma Sundborg, 
dramatic reader, were heard in recital on January 27 at the 
First Swedish Baptist Church. Assisting artists were 
Claude Madden, violinist, and Arville Belstad, accompanist. 
The program was of more than passing interest, and re- 
ceived favorable comment. 


PORTLAND'S ORCHESTRA GIVES 
ANOTHER FINE PROGRAM 


Svendsen’s Symphony Receives a Hearing—Season’s First 
Helvetia Singing Club Concert—A. S. O. in Return 
Engagement—Four Paylowa Performances 


Portland, Ore., January 29, 1921.—Last Sunday afternoon 
the Portland Symphony Orchestra, Carl Denton conductor, 
gave its second “pop” concert in the Public Auditorium. 
It was a gratifying success. Charles Demorest, organist, 
was the visiting soloist. With the orchestra ‘he played 
Guilmant’s first concerto, op. 42, which was vigorously 
applauded. Mr. Demorest achieved a genuine triumph. 
Among the orchestral numbers were the overture to 
“Mignon” and works by Bolzoni, Strauss, Lacombe and 
Gounod. 

P. S. O. Gives SvenpsEN’s SyMPHONY. 


Illness prevented the appearance of Emilio de Gogorza, 
baritone, who was booked to sing with the Portland Sym- 
phony Orchestra on January 12. However, a large crowd 
turned out to hear the orchestra, which played with great 
charm. Carl Denton led the organization to victory. The 
principal number was Johan S. Svendsen’s symphony in D 
major, op. 4. 

Season’s First Concert or Hervetia Sincinc Ciuvs. 

The first concert of the season of the Helvetia Singing 
Club, Herman Hafner director, took place in the Audi- 
torium on January 23. The club, which sang Swiss folk 
songs, made a fine impression. Delightful solos were of- 
fered by Marcelle Grandville, soprano; Fritz Zimmermann, 
tenor, and Francis Richter, organist. Frederick W. Hoch: 
sheid furnished the accompaniments. The audience num- 
bered about 3,200 persons. 

A. S. O. 1x Return ENGAGEMENT. 

On January 24, the American Syncopated Orchestra and 
Singers made their second appearance in the Auditorium 
and won new laurels under ba Edmund Dulf’s direc- 
tion. There was a large audience. This unique organiza- 
tion is touring the West under the direction of the West- 
ern Musical Bureau of Portland, Laurence A. Lambert 
general manager. 

Four PavitowA PerrorMANCEs. 

Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe came this week 
and gave four artistic performances in the Heilig Theater, 
Pavlowa appeared under the management of the Elwyn 
Concert Bureau of Portland, Oliver O. Young general 
manager. J. R. O. 


MUSIC IN BERKELEY 


Berkeley, Cal., January 29, 1921—The Berkeley Theater 
of Allied Arts continued its’ winter season with a musical 
rogram at the Twentieth Century Club Hall. Horace 
Britt, cellist, and Constance Alexandre, mezzo soprano, 
were the artists engaged for this occasion by the —_ 
committee of the organization, headed by Mrs. George E. 


Stone, chairman. A number of new members to the Arts 
Theater have been received during the past few weeks. 
Berketey Girt To ENTERTAIN IN CANAL ZONE, 


Ethel Preble, daughter of Charles S. Preble, former 
mayor of Berkeley, left on January 23 to accept a position 
in the bureau of clubs and playgrounds established by the 
government at Balboa, in the Canal Zone, where her work 
will take her into twelve villages to entertain the hundreds 
of Government employees stationed there. In addition to 
teaching the men to entertain themselves, by coaching dra- 
matic productions, Miss Preble will give recitals consisting 
of the relation of Indian folk lore stories and the singing 
of Indian melodies, 

S. F. S. O. to Give Seconp Series. 


Following the successful series of concerts of the autumn, 
the management of the Greek Theater, University of Cali- 
fornia, announces a series of four symphony concerts in 
Harmon Gymnasium, by the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Alfred Hertz, February 17, 
24, March 3 and 10. The Greek Theater will also present, 
in Wheeler Auditorium, a series of six productions of 
modern plays, each play to be presented on two consecu- 
tive Saturday evenings. E, A. T 


EAST BAY MAY HAVE UNIT 
OF NATIONAL GONSERVATORY 


Marion Coursen in Piano Recital—Pavlowa Scores—Colored 
People Give First Annual Song Festival—Notes 

Oakland, Cal., February 5, 1921.—Much interest was 
manifested in the meeting held on January 28 at the Z. W. 
Potter Studios, when a number of persons met to aid in 
the campaign to secure the establishment of one unit of 
the proposed National Conservatory of Music in the East 
Bay region, preferably near the University of California. 
Several speakers convincingly addressed the meeting, among 
whom were Gilbert Moyle, the instigator of the movement; 
Charles Keeler, Dr. Leon Richardson; E. G. Stricklen, 
chairman of the University department of music; Agnes 
Ray, of the state Board of Education; Mrs. J. George 
Short, of the local board; Sofia Newland Neustadt, presi- 
dent of the Alameda County Music Teachers’ Association ; 
Glenn Woods, director of music of Oakland schools; Roy 
Harrison Danforth, music critic, Oakland Tribune; Joseph- 
ine Swan White, Miss Z.:W. Potter, and others. Orley 
See, violinist, rendered a group of numbers, assisted by 
Mrs. Z. Rector Bevitt at the piano. Miss Potter was 
assisted in receiving the guests informally by Alice Eggers, 
Mr. and Mrs, Gilbert Moyle and Doris Osborne. 

Marion Coursen 1n Piano ReciTAt, 


On January 28, at the Jenkins School of Music, a piano 
recital was given by Marion Coursen, recently from New 
York, assisted by Albert Rosenthal, cellist. Miss Cour- 
sen’s touch revealed great vitality and musical warmth, 
combined with imagination, decision and understanding. 
A feature of the program was Beethoven's sonata, op. 69, 
in A major, for piano and cello, which the artists played 
with keen mutual appreciation of its inner content. Miss 
Coursen’s solo numbers included numbers by Schumann and 
Henry Holden Huss. Mr. Rosenthal played several de- 
lightful solos with fine musicianship and poetic feeling. 
Winifred Jones accompanied Mr. Rosenthal’s solos in a 
sympathetic manner. The audience was large and enthusi- 
astic. 

ANNA Paviowa Scores. 

Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe taxed the capacity 
of Ye Liberty Playhouse during the three days’ engage- 
ment here recently, receiving a welcome second to none 
ever accorded a star in Oakland. The spectacles were 
beautiful, the symphony orchestra accompanied the dance- 
poems enchantingly, and Pavlowa was the personification 
of grace and beauty. 

Cotorep Provte Give First ANNUAL SonG FEsTIvAL, 

Under the auspices of the Fanny J. Coppin Club, and 
the organization and direction of Mrs. E. Azalia Hackley, 
the colored people of Oakland and vicinity gave an ex- 
cellently presented folk song festival at the Municipal 
Auditorium Opera House, January 24. The affair was a 
serious effort, and really a fine one, to demonstrate the 
musical value of the folk songs of the negro races. The 
chorus of 200 mixed voices had been recruited from the 
choirs of the negro _— choirs, the Etude Club, Y. W. 
C, A., and Y. M. C. A. and efficiently trained by Mrs. 
Hackley, who has trained similar choruses in many parts 
of the country. There were numbers also by the Women’s 
Chorus, male quartets, and solos by several of the choris- 
ters. The children were represented in their folk games 
by the tiny tots, and patriotic specialties by the boys 

. Notes, 

The first monthly organ recital of the year (established 
a year or so ago at Mills College by the organist, William 
W. Carruth) was given February 6, at Lisser Hall. The 
recitals are given On the first Sunday evening of each 
month, and are open to the public. 

The Colored Community Chorus was permanently formed 
February 3 at the 15th Street A. M. E. Church, to continue 
the work of the recent folk song festival, and to prepare 
for the coming of R. N. Dett, director of music of Hamp- 
ton (Va.) Institute. , 

Charles Keeler, president of the California Writers’ 
Club, delivered the final lecture in a series at Plymouth 
Church, February 2, when his subject was, “Shall We 
Make California the Center of World Leadership in Art?” 

The first spring concert by the Chevrolet brass band 
took place recently at the Chevrolet Athletic Park, under 
the baton of Henri Welch. Each Thursday evening the 
band will play at the new Oakland store of the Chevrolet 
Motor Company, the public being invited to attend. 

Dorothy and Marjory Grantvedt, of the Plymouth Con- 
servatory of Music, played recently at a regular meeting 
of the Women's Club of Plymouth Church. 

Rehearsals have begun at the Pl jouth Conservatory of 
Music on Bach’s sacred cantata, “God’s Time is the Best,” 
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under the direction of George Edwards. This work will 
be given at Easter with a chorus choir, a children’s choir, 
solo voices and orchestral accompaniment. 

The Park Board formally accepted the completed Edoff 
Memorial Bandstand, in Lakeside Park, from the con- 
tractors, on behalf of the city of Oakland. 

An entertainment was given at the Oakland Auditorium 
Opera House, January 28, under the auspices of St. An- 
drew’s Society and Clan MacDonald, in honor of Robert 
Burns. Stella Jelica, coloratura soprano, sang Scotch 
songs of Robert Burns. Some specially arranged Scotch 
songs were given by a male quartet, comprising Glen 
Chamberlain, Lowell Redfield, Carl Anderson and Harry 
Perry. Mrs. C. H. Brewer, soprano, in Scotch numbers, 
also contributed to the interesting program. Oy . iy 


Sacramento Gives Graveure Ovation 


Sacramento, Cal., January 28, 1921.—Manager Frank W. 
Healy of San Francisco gave Sacramentans a treat last 
evening in the Louis Graveure concert at the Clunie Theater. 
This is the second appearance here of the baritone and his 
work is growing in magnitude as the years go by. He is 
not only a singer; he is an artist. To follow him through 
a long and varied program is to give one a peep into the 
world of art in its purity. 

Eduard Gendron proved not only a faithful support on 
the piano but a soloist of fine attainments as well. 

Recitat AT MARTINE Stuptos, 

The Martine Studios presented a number of piano pupils 
in recital recently. An interesting feature of the programs 
given by these teachers is the work of the Symphoneta 
Orchestra which is composed of music students who wish 
special work in this line. A. W. O. 


REDLANDS REORGANIZES 
ITS MUSIC COURSE 


Extensive Plans Made for Musical Advancement—Local 
and Visiting Artists Include Frijsh and Fanning, 
Both of Whom Please in Recitals 

Redlands, Cal., January 28, 1921.—The music course for 
the children of the public schools has been completely re- 
organized this year under the direction of Anne Marie 
Clarke and Fredericka Southworth. The plan is to fa- 
miliarize in a most emphatic manner the children with the 
best composers of the world, to know to what country they 
belong, and to be able to recognize certain of their com- 
positions when heard in public. The schools now have a 
fine circulating record library containing music of every 
nation, Each country’s music will reach every school 
some time during the year, for it is at the school the pupils 
of every grade will learn songs of that country. 

Through co-operation with the Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion music appreciation recitals are to be given in each 
school at the end of a certain period and will cover that 
nation’s music which they have studied during the period 
just past. 

At the grammar schools, concerts will be given once 
every two months. They will be given in the evening in 
practically every case and half of the program will be given 
by home talent and the other half by children selected 
from the entire school. 

At the high school the programs will be given during 
the first week of every month and will be by the best Red- 
lands’ musicians, 

Season tickets costing one dollar have been placed in the 
hands of the children. All money for ticket sales will be 
deposited in the account of the child selling the tickets and 
will be for music lessons or Spinet tickets for that pupil. 

Musicians for the concerts at the high school already 
secured are Vera Cartright, Gladys Pugh, Mrs. W. R. 
Severance, Vera Van Loan, Harold Scott, Joyce Yoder, 
Charles H. Marsh, Harl McDonald, Mildred Wheat, Roy 
Kendall, Reba Rice, Fred Dye, Hilda Wedberg, Elizabeth 
Tschudy, Mrs. A. Haven Smith, John R. Hawkins, E. A. 
Betrand, Irene Finlay, Ruth Cruickshank, High School 
girls’ glee clubs, Anne Marie Clarke, Mrs. S. Guy Jones, 
Gardner Osdick, Edith R. Smith, Mrs. Ben Hurd, Charles 
James, J. Parker Franklin. 

At the end of the year there will be a memory record 
contest and a prize will be awarded to the child who recog- 
nizes the most numbers. 

Hart McDonarp Hearp 1n His Own Compositions. 

Harl McDonald, pianist composer, recently gave a recital 
in the palm room of the Hotel Maryland, Pasadena, as- 
sisted by Carl Preston, cellist. Mr. McDonald gave three 
of his own compositions and numbers by McDowell, 
Mozart, Debussy and Albeniz. 

Povia Friysh AND Harp ENSEMBLE. 

Povla Frijsh, Danish soprano, and the Salzedo Harp 
Ensemble presented the second Spinet program of the 
season on January 20. Of special beauty were “Sylvelin” 
by Sinding and “Snow” by Erick Lie, as sung by Mme. 
Frijsh. Other numbers on the program were: “Menuet 
Chante,” Rameau; “Springtide,” Grieg; “The Maiden and 
I,” Scandinavian folk tune; “L’Invitation au voyage,” 
Duparc; “Lullaby,” Cyril Scott; “Homing,” del Riego; 
“La Pluie,” Alni. 

MontHiy Recirats ror ScHoot CHILDREN. 

Edith R. Smith has been ably supplementing the appre- 
ciation concerts in the public schools by a series of monthly 
recitals for the school children and their friends. In De- 
cember was given a program illustrating the music of the 
British Isles. Mrs. Smith was assisted by Lucy Lewis, 
harpist, and Gladys Pugh, soprano. The January program 
was selected from the composers of France, Belgium and 
Switzerland. It included Rossini’s overture to “William 
Tell,” “Berceuse” from “Jocelyn,” and barcarolle from 
“Tales of Hoffmann” by Mrs. Smith; Lammens postlude 
by Richard Stanley, a pupil of Mrs. Smith’s and “Sequi- 
della” from “Carmen” and “L’Esclave” (Lalo), by Georgi- 
anna Strauss, soprano. 

Ceci FANNING Scores. 


On January 27 it rained and rained and poured rain, but 
music lovers with one accord “dug up” their rain coats and 
umbrellas and found their way to the Wyatt to hear Cecil 
Fanning. Everyone in the large audience felt grateful to 
the Spinet for bringing Mr. Fanning. His interpretations 
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were delightful and with the art of one who has voice, 
intelligence and personality he transported his hearers 
where he willed. A gracious courtesy was extended to 
Lucile Crews Marsh of Redlands when Mr. Fanning in- 
vited her to take the piano for a group of her own songs. 
For the rest of the evening, H. B. Turpin was at the piano 
and proved himself an adept in the art of ak be 


MME. CLAUSSEN WINS 
LOS ANGELES PRAISE 


Godowsky and Rosen Score in Joint Concert—Yaw and 
Cannon in Recital—Lind Loriet with Philharmonic— 
Wallenstein Praised by Klengel 
Los Angeles, Cal., February 5, 1921.—The first concert 
by a visiting artist at the new Ambassador Hotel was given 
by the much admired Julia Claussen, Thursday evening, 
and a delighted audience which would have been larger, had 
the evening not been stormy, enjoyed the beauty of Mme, 
Claussen’s gorgeous voice and artistic singing. Presenting 
a varied program of French, Swedish and English songs, 
the scope of her voice was amply disclosed and she proved 
herself, as always, a most satisfying recital artist, winning 
new admirers and captivating afresh those who are familiar 

with her lovely voice and charming work. 
GopowskKy AND Rosen Score 1n Jornt Concert, 

Leopold Godowsky, master pianist, and Max Rosen, bril- 
liant violinist, made a fine combination and proved a power- 
ful attraction, drawing a large audience which was wildly 
enthusiastic over the separate and combined numbers of the 
two virtousi. Beginning with the César Franck sonata for 
the two instruments, down to the last number the entire 
program was one of cumulative interest. An admiring 
crowd thronged to the stage at the close of the concert to 
overwhelm the artists with appreciative comment. Godow- 
sky’s own composition, “Triakontameron,” was played to 
the great satisfaction of his listeners. A Liszt number and 
a group of Chopin, with the Godowsky metamorphosis of 
Strauss’ “The Bat,” were the most notable of the pianistic 
part of the program. 

Rosen’s splendid technic was displayed in his brilliant 
rendition of the Saint-Saéns concerto, and his colorful tone 
quality was shown in his own composition, “Romance,” and 
in the Godowsky “Wienerich.” 

Yaw-Cannon RECITAL, 

An extremely interesting concert which, unfortunately, 
the writer was not able to cover, was that given by Ellen 
Beach Yaw, the California “Lark,” and her artist husband, 
Franklin Cannon. Few there are who do not know the won- 
der of Miss Yaw’'s bird-like tones, the witchery of her 
singing and her unusual charm. These were all demon- 
strated in her program, her singing of “Ah, fors e lui” 
bringing an enthusiastic response. Mr. Cannon is new to 
the coast, this being his first appearance. A Bach chorale 
and prelude, a Chopin etude, Schumann’s “Papillon” and 
Weber’s “Perpetual Motion” were chosen by Mr. Cannon 
for his part of the program, and his musicianship and per- 
formance won high commendation from the critics. 

Linpa Lortet with PHILHARMONIC, 

Linda Loriet, a soprano with a voice of lovely quality, 
was the soloist at last Sunday’s popular concert by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, singing an aria from “Manon 
Lescaut” for her first number and the “Mignon” aria for 
the second part of the program. She acquitted herself so 
creditably that she won a double recall for the latter, al- 
though her voice was much more beautiful in the first aria. 
The orchestra gave splendid support to the singer and the 
orchestral numbers were well chosen and so delightfully 
played that the audience wanted them all repeated. Mr. 
Rothwell was most gracious and allowed as many encores 
as possible. 

WaALLENSTEIN PrAIseD BY KLENGEL. 

Alfred Wallenstein, cellist, who was recently connected 
with the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, has after many 
difficulties finally succeeded in getting into Germany to 
achieve his great ambition, namely, to study with Klengel. 
Upon presenting himself to the great teacher and playing 
for him, Mr. Klengel! told him he could teach him nothing, 
that his technic was remarkable, his phrasing and interpre- 
tation perfect, and he would gladly accept him as a col- 
league and would play with him. Grace Adele Freebey, 
composer-pianist, who is largely responsible for Mr. Wal- 
lenstein’s success, having encouraged him, worked with 
him and presented him to the public, is in receipt of the 
most flattering comments on the young cellist’s playing. 

Ecan Scubdor Recitar. 


The faculty of the Egan School presented several pupils 
from the various branches in a highly commendable recital 
Wednesday evening. Bertha Vaughn and Roland Paul, 
of the vocal department, each was represented by a promis- 
ing young vocalist, and Homer Grunn had a little wonder 
at the piano, a tiny miss who amazed the audience with her 
skill at the keyboard. Mme. Vaughn's own lovely tone 
quality was almost reproduced in her pupil’s voice, and in 
the style and fine facial expression of the exponent of Mr. 
Paul’s work the results of his operatic training were ap- 
parent, for he lectures two nights each week to opera 
classes. Helen Klakke, reader, gave a group with fine feel- 
ing and splendid diction, and there was some remarkably 
clever dancing by the juvenile members of the school. 

Notes, 


Elizabeth Rothwell, soprano, opened a series of musical 
teas at the Maryland Hotel at Pasadena. 

Raymond Harmon, tenor, is having a crowded season and 
is more and more in demand. 

Florence Middaugh, contralto, who sang so acc eptably in 
“The Messiah,” is winning new laurels and many engage- 
ments. 

Anna Ruzena Sprotte and John Smallman have each re- 
turned from concert tours in the northern part of the State 
in which they won fresh renown. J. W. 


High School Organ Recital on March 6 


On Sunday afternoon, March 6, at the Washington 
Irving High School, William A. Goldsworthy, organist, 
assisted by Florence Hesse, soprano, will be héard in a 
recital. 
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CYRENA VAN GORDON 


The Eminent 
Mezzo-Soprano 


writes of the 


Htlasons Hamlir 
PIANO 


Mason & Hamlin Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


The Mason & 
Grand which I purchased 


Hamlin 


of you some time ago, has 
been a source of more pleas- 
ure and profit than I can 
well express. 


As an accompaniment for 
the voice whether in prac- 
tice or in recital, I find this 
beautiful piano as respons- 
ive as an old friend—as 
warm toned as an Iness 
sunset. 
(Signed) 


Cyrena Van Gordon 
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OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past nu of years, will continue to furnish in- 


formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


charge. 
With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Counize 


it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musrcat Covarer will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 


All communications should be add d 
int tion B Musical Courter 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Gebhard Scores as Soloist with Orchestras 


Heinrich Gebhard, the distinguished composer -pianist, 
has proven by his many successes as soloist’ with different 
symphony orchestras this season that is one of Ameri- 
ca’s truly great pianists. A musician to his finger-tips, Mr. 
Gebhard combines brilliant technical equipment with the 
ability to grasp and impart the poetic content of his music. 
This year he has won splendid success as soloist with the 
National, Cleveland and St. Louis Symphony orchestras. 
The following excerpts from the reviews of these appear- 
ances speak eloquently for Mr. Gebhard as pianist, inter- 
preter, artist: 

On only very few occasions in the past has the instructed portion 
of a St. Louis symphony concert audience derived more unalloyed 
happiness from the presentation of a new work given with the as- 
sistance of an unknown artist than from Cesar Franck, the Bel- 
ian master’s “variations symphonique,” as played by Heinrich 
Ccbhard. His manner of giving the piano part of the Franckean 
variations makes him worthy of the highest praise. He performed 
so devotedly that the audience put its own estimate on the essay. 
It recalled him five times and would not permit even five minutes’ 
rest, not knowing that the faithful young man would have to ex- 
end even more energy and skill on the succeeding number, Charles 

artin Loeffler’s “A Pagan Poem.”’—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


Heinrich Gebhard, of Boston, gave the pianoforte part just the 
right value. At times this instrument serves only as coloring, and 
then again it is of prime importance in the scheme of the work. 
Mr. Gebhard’s work showed the most intimate understanding, be- 
sides being in itself superior pianism. The pianist further con- 
tributed to the joy of the occasion by playing with the orchestra the 
“Variations Symphonique” of Cesar Franck. For sheer beauty I 
know of no work for piano and orchestra that surpasses these vari- 
ations. Mr. Gebhard, in response to the wishes of the audience, 
added a piano solo to this excellent bill. He played, for all it is 
worth, and then some, a clever little impromptu os Fauré—St. Louis 

imes. 

Heinrich Gebhard, who combines in an unusual degree the at- 
tributes of sterling musicianship and virtuosity, played the solo 
parts in two pieces for piano and orchestra. It was a triumph 
for all concerned—for Mr. Gebhard, for Mr. Sokoloff and for the 
Cleveland Orchestra.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Olga Samaroff and Heinrich Gebhard, both accomplished pianists, 
were the soloists (with the National Symphony Orchestra) in 
Mozart's concerto for two pianos in E flat, of which they gave a 
scintillating performance wholly in keeping with the vivacious 
character of the composition,—New York Tribune. 


Olga Samaroff and Heinrich Gebhard were the artists at the piano 
for the Mozart concerto. . . . Their playing suggested two thor- 


HEINRICH GEBHARD, 
Composer-pianist, 


oughbreds in an open field, emulating each other in rhythmic 
playfulness, Soloists, conductors and orchestra received well-merited 
ovations.—New York Evening Telegram. 


It (the Mozart concerto) was admirably played by Olga Samaroff 
of ee and Heinrich Gebhard of Seven~-ew Work Even- 
ng Post. 


Kronold Pleases Albany 


Hans Kronold visited Albany, N. Y., February 2, as solo- 
ist for the Monday Musical Club, and made a hit with the 
2,000 people who heard him, for he plays with the air and 
authority of a veteran. Of his success that evening, several 
of the local papers had this to say: 

Hans Kronold drew rich tones from his cello playing his own 
“Romanze.”"—The Knickerbocker Press. 


Hans Kronold, cellist, a veteran in the field of higher music, 
wielded his bow in a wizardlike fashion, Groving gorgeous tones 
from his faithful cello, His numbers last night included works from 
Martini, Haydn, Dittersdorf and Boccherini. His “Romanze” was 
one of the appealing numbers and its dream-like melody was an in- 
spiration soothing to the ear.—The Times Union. 


Hans Kronold, who is a cellist of much virtuosity and taste, 
played to the utter delight of the audience. He a remarkable 
technic and his bowing is perfection. His tones were smooth and 
he brings out to wonderful degree the singing qualities of the 
instrument.—Albany Evening Journal. 


Rose Proves Merit in Philadelphia Recital 


Maximilian Rose’s first recital in Philadelphia recently 
drew forth much favorable comment from his audience 
and also from the press of that city. Among the numbers 
on his program were the Tartini “Devil’s Trill” sonata, 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” Chausson’s “Poeme,” as 
well as compositions by Wieniawski, Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and Sarasate. The youthful artist was lauded by the 
critics of Philadelphia as follows: 

Maximilian Rose came to Philadelphia unknown and but modestly 
heralded. When he had finished his evening recital program in the 

ished h violinist 


Academy he had unquestionably establ imself as a 


of true virtuoso attainments, and a musician possessed of tempera- 

mental qualities that should go far in winning for him an enviable 

pene among the leaders in his own particu field.—Philadelphia 
orth American. 


Rose has a remarkably rich full tone and a technic that compasses 
easily the most difficult passages.—Philadelphia Record, 


He certainly has talent, and there was a good deal to admire in 
his performance.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


There is a firmness as well as freedom and flexibility in his wield- 
ing of the bow, and he produces a good steady tone of melodious 
quality, particularly effective in the upper flights, clear and true 
in harmonics, and of much aymeethy and sweetness in pianissimo 
passages.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


The youthful artist was much applauded for everything he played. 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. . . — 


Dolores Sings in Five Languages 


Mina Dolores’ artistry won her high praise from the 
music critics of Philadelphia after her recital in Wither- 
spoon Hall on the evening of January 19. The notices are 
worthy of being reproduced in full, but as space exigencies 
forbid this, the accompanying salient paragraphs will suf- 
fice to show in what high esteem the singer is held in 
Philadelphia : 


With a singularly agreeable and well trained voice, rich in color 
and employed with much art, Miss Dolores combines the taste and 
intelligence of a true artist, and rare versatility. She sang her 
varied groups of songs in the original language, and in each in- 
stance with notable linguistic facility as well as marked vocal fluency. 
—Philadelphia North Aasbrieen. 


Everything that appeared on the program was worthy of its place 
and was so presented as to win the general approval.—Philadelphia 


Public Ledger. 


Miss Dolores is aided by an attractive personality and a manner 
that is marked by ease, sincerity and freedom from affectation, so 
that the value of her singing is considerably heightened in effect.— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


It was in the sincerity of her art and in a certain charm of rendi- 
tion that the singer made her greatest impression.—Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger. 


She demonstrated her versatility by singing in French, German, 
English, Italian and Hebrew, being equally at home and successful 
in each language.—Philadelphia Record. 


Her voice has warinth and color,—Philadelphia Enquirer. 


A Gilberté Triumph in New Hampshire 


Hallett Gilberté, playing accompaniments to his own 
songs, sung by Idelle Patterson, with violinist Lucier, co- 
laborated in a concert in Nashua, N. H., during a tour of 
New England not long ago, and next day the Nashua 
Telegraph gave a column of space to the very successful 
affair. He has appeared in that city before, and made 
many friends, as is usual with the genial composer-tenor- 
pianist. The following comment, covering this appearance, 


is to the point: 

Hallett Gilberté, composer-pianist, needs no introduction in Nashua, 
where he has appeared before and has acquired a rising popularity. 
He appeared unofficially last night on the program in support of 
Miss Patterson, assisting her at the piano in the interpretation of 
those numbers of his own composition which she sang. is masterly 
conception made the work of Miss Patterson more than effective. 

Some of his new numbers and some of his older ones were 
sung. One number of Miss Patterson's first group, “Philosophy,” 
and her last, the “Song Cycle of the Seasons,”” were produced from 
manuscript, and sapeadt instantaneous success here, as they have, 
according to report, wherever they have been produced. Mr. Gil- 
berté again showed himself a versatile and_ prolific composer, the 
song cycle being particularly well received. The lyrics of this num- 
ber were a little different from the ordinary,—the seasons were 
portrayed by description, rather than by inference, and the music 
was idyllic and graceful. 

Miss Patterson appeared in Nashua for the first time, and sang 
five groups of which three were of Mr. Gilberté’s composition. It 
was easy to comprehend why she is a New York favorite. From 
the moment of her entrance to the close of her last number, the au- 
dience so thoroughly enjoyed her singing, as to regret the termina- 
tion of the program.—Nashua Telegraph. 


Ethel Jones an Interesting Singer 


One of the busiest artists in the Middle West is Ethel 
Jones, the popular Chicago mezzo, who recently was 
presented by the St. Cecilia Club of Houghton, Mich., in re- 
cital on January 31. Among the singer’s numbers was 
“Go Lovely Rose,” by Carol Robinson, dedicated to Miss 
Jones. Not content with her program, the audience in- 
sisted upon more, and it was necessary to add four encores, 
which included Frank Waller’s “Her Dream,” to satisfy 
their exuberance. The press lauded Miss Jones in the 
following glowing manner : 

Ethel Jones, a young artist who appears to be on the threshold 
of a great career, was heard here in the second of the Artists’ 
Series. She is the possessor of a charming voice, smooth and sweet 
in tone and of good carrying power. er program opened with 
the pretentious “Air de Herodiade,” by Massenet, and the promise 
she gave in this number was more than fulfilled by the rest of the 
generous program. She included a wide range of selections which 
showed great versatility and displayed her rich, warm voice.— 
Houghton Mining Gazette. 


Ethel Jones possesses a voice of unusual charm and she knows 
how to use it. She has temperament, feeling and skillful technic. 
She is as interesting a singer as one would wish to hear.—Calumel 


News. 


More Press Tributes for Fred Patton 


Appended are a number of pithy sentences culled from 
a large batch of press notices which Fred Patton has 
received recently after concert and oratorio appearances in 
New York, Washington, Reading, and Nashua: 

Fred Patton is one of the most satisfying singers now before the 
public.—New York: Mail, January 10. 


Fred Patton sang with dramatic as well as artistic sense.—Wash- 
ington Post, January 12 


In tone quality, interpretation and dramatic ng he responded 
splendidly to the strenuous demands of the score (“The Messiah’’) 
and made a most satisfying impression upon the large audience.— 
Washington Star. 


Mr. Patton in fine dramatic voice pictured the fierce mien and 
blasphemous manner of the Savior’s tormentors Ns “The Redemp- 
tion”). He put fine feeling into the recitative “My God, = God, 
Why Hast Thou Forsaken Me,” as well as the episodes illustrating the 
death of Jesus.—Reading Eagle, January 26. 


It is paying Mr. Patton a high ognplinent to say that he por- 
trayed a realistic Lucifer (in “The Golden Legend”. He is pos- 
sessed of a rich voice of great range and 
and his performance of the part of the arch fiend was such as to 
visualize his Satanic Majesty.—Nashua Telegraph, January 29, 
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Percy Grainger Receives Warm Tribute 
In the Glasgow Times of January 3, D. C. Parker writes 
as follows of Percy Grainger and his work: 


Did you notice how enthusiastically Grainger’s ‘Handel in the 
Strand” was received when Sir Henry Wood conducted it at the 
recent Woodman concert? Did you notice also that his arrangement 
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Pianist. 


of the “Irish Tune from County Derry” had to be repeated by Mr. 
Harrison the other night? Grainger has a way of getting to the 
hearts of the people. Much of his music is lively, buoyant, and full 
of rhythmic energy. In it there dwells part of the man. For 
Grainger is nothing if not an optimist, John F. Runciman dubbed 
him a “sunny composer,” and the epithet is excellent. The “Mock 
Morris” has been called a musical expression of “always merry and 
bright.” Of high spirits there is not much lack in “Molly on the 
Shore,” while the version of “Shepherd’s Hey” makes it difficult 
for you to keep your feet still. But all these clever studies in folk 
song and popular idioms should not cause us to forget that Grainger 
has some big elaborate works to his credit. There is, for instance, 
his orchestral suite “In a Nutshell,” an imposing score that we hope 
to hear ere long in St. Andrew’s Hall. en he has written also 
a choral piece “The Marching Song of Democracy.” To the 
present writer he once confessed that he did not feel like a modern 
person at all, The primitive and the uncivilized have an attraction 
for him, but the modern man is a puzzle. Grainger is a person 
of intense enthusiasms. His leisure is largely spent in studying 
the literature of Scandinavia. Though he hails from Australia, the 
freedom and daring of the North appeal to him strongly, and no man 
has done more to make Grieg better known. His favorite composer 
is Bach, “If Bach were living today,” he says, “I feel he would 
include ragtime, Schonbergism, musical comedy, Strauss, and all the 
grades in between.” From which we see Grainger is no con- 
ventional thinker. 


Hand in Hazleton Twice in Two Months 


John Hand, tenor, has won a place in the hearts of the 
music lovers of Hazleton, Pa. In November he sang his 
first concert there, and was immediately re-engaged to re- 
turn on January 11, 1921. He sang to large audiences each 
time, and was accorded a real ovation at his second ap- 
pearance. Comment from the press follows: 

The fact that this was Mr. Hand’s second eapensanes in this 
city, within two months and that the house was filled to capacity, 
is in itself proof conclusive of the high regard the people of 
Hazelton have for him as a singer, and it can truly be said that he 
has sung his way into the hearts of the people. 

Mr. Hand was in good voice. He opened his program with an 
aria by, Meyerbeer, ‘ ‘O Paradiso,” and responded with an encore, 
“For You Alone.” His second group included songs by Russell, 
Salter and Protheroe which were beautifully interpreted. Special 
mention must be made of his interpretation of the celebrated ‘‘Sob 
Song,” as it is so often called, from ‘‘Pagliacci.”” What made the 
interpretation all the more effective was the explaining of the 
setting of the aria in the opera before singing it. It was indeed 
a musical treat to hear Mr. Hand, who is rapidly rising to the 
front ranks of American singers.—-Standard Sentinel. 


Paterson Appreciates Julievna’s Art 


An excellent concert was given in the high school audi- 
torium of Paterson, N. J., on the evening of January 28, 
at which time Inga Julievna was one of the soloists who 
scored a success. The music critic of the Paterson Morn- 
ing Call had this to say regarding her part in the program: 

Few soprano soloists that have been heard in this city exhibited 
better voice, power of expression or ability of interpretation than 
Mme. Julievna, She was heard in three numbers only and her 
first one, “Care Selve,” by Handel, was given with flawless pre- 
cision, It was not lost on her audience and she received a hearty 
ovation. Verdi's “Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” was worthy of 
equal praise, and her last number, a Swedish folk song, “When I 
Was Seventeen,” rounded out a perfect performance. 


Prof. Molnar Writes of Lindh’s Art 


Professor Geza Molnar, the well known music esthetic 
in Budapest, writes as follows of the art of Marcella 
Lindh : 

I class the soprano of Marcella Lindh as the purest instrument of 
those I have listened to. Her singing, so artistically finished, is 
as spontaneous as that of a bird and as fresh as the dew. She 
sings in the language of each nation and brings to light the colors 
of the prose of the nations respectively. When I hear Marcella 
Lindh sing first in this language, then in that, I notice how in 
each she finds new sounds and allurements; then I must consider 
how characterless a uniform language as “Esperanto” would be. 


Romaine Will Sing to Children 


When Margaret Romaine sings at the festival to be held 
in St. Joseph, Mo., April 5, she will devote one group of 
her program to songs for children, The reasons for this 
decision are twofold: in the first place, the authorities in 
charge of the festival are arranging to have over 700 chil- 
dren in the audience, and in the second place Miss Ro- 
maine, out of the fund of her own experience, knows that 
such songs have a universal appeal to the child that is in 
all of us. 

Last year the young Metropolitan soprano sang such a 
group at the Evanston festival with what was, even for 
her, unprecedented success. And she has used these songs 
again and again upon her programs. Although sh¢ is not 
fain to admit the fact, the truth of the matter probably is 
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that through the medium of such songs Miss Romaine 
— to keep even in artistic touch with her own small 
chi 

The group to be wg at the St. Joseph festival includes 
“Flirtation” and “The Lilac Tree,” by Curran, and Wells’ 
“Cuckoo-Clock” and “The Owl.” 
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(Continued from page 7) 
charm, and would have been appreciated in more serious 
numbers. 
GERALDINE EpGAR WITH TREBLE CLEF. 

On Wednesday night the Treble Clef Club, Eugene W. 
Wyatt, director, with Geraldine Edgar, violinist, as assist- 
ing artist, gave a concert for the benefit of one of the 
sororities of the Y. W. C. A.. The club presented an in- 
teresting program, which included the “Chorus of Polde- 
vetzian Maidens,” from Borodin’s “Prince Igor”; the “Rus- 
sian Carol,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Beau Soir,” of De- 
bussy, arranged for women’s voices by Deems Taylor; 
“Evening Prayer in Brittany,” by Chaminade, and a very 
beautiful setting of Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s sonnet, 
“When to Soft Sleep,” by Edward Horsmann. Miss Ed- 
gar is a violinist of great charm, who might, one feels, go 
far in her profession. Her tone is warm and vibrant, and 
her musical expression always delightful. 


Notes. 


Last Sunday’s concert at the Municipal Pier was given 
by the Jewish Educational Alliance Orchestra, Benjamin 
Klasmer, conductor. Essie Stofberg, soprano, and Joseph 
Sorokin, cornetist, were the soloists. 

Ignaz Friedman, pianist, was enthusiastically received in 
his recital at the "Peabody Conservatory on Friday, Janu- 
ary 20. 

The students’ orchestra of the Peabody Conservatory 
presented its first concert on Thursday, January 28. Under 
the efficient leadership of Gustav Strube, the students gave 
an excellent rendition of the Haydn G major symphony. 
Beatrice Swartz played delightfully the first movement of 
the Beethoven E flat piano concerto. John Wilbourn, who 
has a beautiful tenor voice, sang “Cielo e Mar,” from “La 
Gioconda,” and Mona Selliman played the Liszt-Busoni 

“Rhapsodie Espagnole.” D. L. F, 


May Peterson Appeals to Uticans 


Utica, N. Y., January 31, 1921.—On the evening of 
January 11, May Peterson, who appeared here under the 
auspices of the Philharmonic Society, provided her audi- 
ence with an evening of distinctive pleasure. Her voice 
was splendid and her manner charming. According to the 
Daily Press of the following day, she made a fine impres- 
sion, as the appended would indicate: 

The display of a lovely voice, carrying out over the footlights 
the charm p irresistible riendliness, made the appearance here of 
May Peterson an evening of rare enjoyment. In the program she 
confined herself to two simple arias, the rest were lyrics of highly 
musical content. It was a bright, direct, clear, normal soprano 
tone, the note standing out clear from any background of accessory 
timbre. It was of high pitch, with bright upper tones, sweet and 
tender, powerful and vibrant. There were several instances of 
long prolonged soarings, in which the resonance that filled the tone 
evoked applause, for the purity and gl nary of the voice gained 
rather than lost in the endeavor. The lower register is also good, 
And simple, direct and -_— was her method. here was no show 
of technical resources. eatedly she exhibited her wonderful 
control in gracefully sha a modulations one delicate cadences, 
which testified to her finely acquired art. this with her fine 
spirits and youthfulness made the concert a oealtive treat. 

There were four groups in the concerts, of four selections each. 
Of these the two middle groups were the finest, containing as it 
did in larg measure the best a all the selections she chose for the 
concert. he first aria was “Voi che sapete,” from Mozart's “Marri- 
age of Figaro,” and the second one at the end of the group was the 
light airy one of Momus from Bach’s “Phoebus and Pan” which 
was sung in good style. “Oh No, John” and “A la Claire Fon- 
taine’ were the others, and the last mentioned was extremely 
beautiful. 

May Peterson had a charming habit—one certainly very cour- 
teous and helpful to the audience—of explaining her songs which 
were phrased in a foreign tongue. She did this consistently, tell- 
ing the story of each. Group No. 2 comprised these little gems: 
“Bois cher aux ramier,” “L’Heure Delicieuse,”” “Songs My Mother 
Taught Me” and “At the Well.” The extreme difficulty of the first 
in its demand for tonal qualities was a real test of the singer’s 
voice and was met admirably. But her finest selections came in the 
next group. They were “Jag Tror” and “I’m wearin’ awa’ Jean.” 
Beginning with a long beautifully molded musical phrase, the first 
was incomparable. In the pases | was an amazingly well produced, 
well sustained and controlled beating note, finally fading away to 
imperceptible pulsations which were perfectly exquisite. She re- 
peated the number. gs. J. 


Sorrentino in Two States 


Umberto Sorrentino, who says his initials prove his 
Americanism, sang recently in Greensburg, Pa., and Akron, 
O. (Seton Hill College). In Greensburg his success was 
great, having to sing no less than eight encores. “The 
public was simply entranced” writes an attendant. It was 
his third appearance in the flourishing Pennsylvania city, 
and it is safe to say he will be called again. A special 
feature of his program was several American songs, in- 
cluding among others “Sunrise and You,” by Penn, and 
“Mother Machree.” 

February 5 and 7 he appeared in Akron, O. (Evan Wil- 
liams’ old home town), winning a mighty triumph, this 
being his third appearance in that city. For both concerts 
the house was sold out, and some special advertising in the 
daily paper consisted of the full program of the concert 
and a large picture of the tenor. 


Alice Garrigue Mott’s Entire Time Engaged 

One of the busiest studios in the city is Alice Garrigue 
Mott’s, for that well known teacher has had all of her 
teaching time entirely taken up since early in the fall. 
From September to Christmas, Mme. Mott directed all her 
time and energy toward starting some more singers on 
the road to artistic success, as she has done for many in 
the past. Those students who enrolled with the beginning 
of the new year have again taken up her entire time until 
late in the season. All of this speaks wel] for the success 
of Mme. Mott’s principle of voice production. 


American Songs on the Riviera 
Harold Hurlbut, the American tenor, is using Arthur A. 
Penn’s “Colleen o’ My Heart” and “Smilin’ Through” this 
season on all his programs on the Riviera. They are scor- 
ing a great success. 
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at this time of the year, 
pring season and practically the end of the winter, there 
ire many changes, special matinees and openings and clos- 
ings that this department this week will be made up of 
gossip of the in general. Although in the midst of 
the Lenten si with one of the worst storms in years 
ind the holiday last week, there was very little change 
in the attendance at the local theaters. The week brought 
ial openings that one has grown to expect, along with 
ome disappointments 

On February 21, at the 
ented Lew Fields and Mollie 
cal comedy The music, by I 


Just 


stage 
ason 


the us 
Casino, Morris Rose pre- 
King in “Blue Eyes,” a musi- 
B. Kornblum, lacks the qual- 
ity that goes to make a catchy and tuneful production, 
although there are one or two numbers that can be con 
idered good and that may pull through. Lew Fields, always 
an amusing comedian, has few opportunities for his talents 
new He works very hard with little result, 
where he uses his own originality. The book is ob- 
Mollie King, lovely and vivacious, has plenty 
of dancing, and, with the efforts of Lew Fields, keeps the 
comedy from being an utter failure. Delyle Alda, 
donna, sings the songs allotted her with a pleas- 
and good effect Andrew Tombes also does the 
with a weak part. The chorus is about the 
such shows, although provided with some ex- 
beautiful costumes. The entire cast is good, 
material gives it a very hard task to per- 
popularity of Lew Fields may permit 
to remain at the Casino for some 


m this offering 
except 
viously poor 
»-called 
the prima 
ing voice 
best he 
average tor 
ceptionally 


can 


but inadequate 
great 
1 comedy 


form Che 
this musica 
weeks 

Washington's Birthday 
ing for a second time within 
of his own making. It is very new, 
written and produced in ten days. “Smooth as Silk” is its 
name and the Lexington Theater its home 4 melodrama, 
i tale of crooks! It proved rather interesting and gave 
Mr. Mack a chance to play a part he seems to enjoy im- 
mensely \t the present writing it is hard to determine 
what will be the fate of this production 

The new Klaw theater was to have opened last Thurs- 
owing to delay in finishing the interior the event 
tponed until Wednesday of this week. Sam H. 
presented his new comedy, “Nice People,” by 
Rachel Crothers, Francine Larrimore is the star. 

Friday, at the Neighborhood Playhouse, “The Great Ad- 
venture,” Arnold Bennett's dramatization of his own novel, 
“Buried Alive,” was given by the players 


found Willard Mack experiment 
a few weeks with a new play 
for we are told. it was 


day, but 
Vas pe 


Harris 


“Four Horsemen” Ovens at Lyric on Marcu 6 


The Metro film of Ibafiez’s famous novel, “The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” will open at the Lyric 
Theater next week for an indefinite run. This promises to 
be one of the big events in the motion picture world. Hugo 
Reisenfeld, director of the Rivoli, Rialto and Criterion 
theaters, has arranged a musical setting. There will be a 
large symphony orchestra and other interesting musical 
features.as well 

The Cohan & Harris Theater a few days ago changed its 
Sam H. Harris. “Welcome Stranger,” a Har 
s comedy success, is playing here with indications of con- 
tinuing through the season 

White Villa” has been playing to large 
it began two weeks ago, so it is now definitely decided to 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays of each 
week at the Eltinge Theater. The current attraction at this 
playhouse, “Ladies’ Night,” an A, H. Woods farce, con- 
to be one of the big hits of the season These extra 
matinees will interfere with the usual Wednes 
day and Saturday performances 

(On last Monday afternoon, at the Times Square Theater, 
Augustine Duncan presented John Garrett Underhill’s 
translation of the Spanish comedy “Cradle Song,” by Mar 
tinez Sierra 

For the present, at least, it is good-bye to “Erminie.” 
Chis charming revival closed at the Park Theater Satur- 
a most satisfactory stay of ten weeks. The 
Wilson-Hopper revival was certainly a success and could 
have continued here for some weeks to come. The tour 
egins in Philadelphia at the Forrest Theater. 


New Pueater NAMED THE Ritz, 


\nother Shubert theater will be opened on March 21. 
his one is located on Forty-eighth street, west of Broad- 
and across the street from the Longacre, also a Shu- 
bert house. This is the second to be completed of the six 
theaters that the Shuberts are building this year. The open- 
ing production will be Drinkwater’s “Mary, Queen of 
Scots,” presented by William Harris, Jr. Clare Eames will 
play the leading role. 

Last week Margaret Anglin celebrated the two hundredth 
performance of “The Woman of Bronze.” The occasion 
also marked the six hundredth anniversary of the play, 
which ran for a year before the New York engagement. 


Witt Propuce No More Bic 
SPECTACLES. 


Blase 0 
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day night after 
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way, 


Comstock & Gest 


Morris Gest announced through the local press last week 
that he would produce no more big spectacular shows such 
as “Aphrodite” and “Mecca.” “We can never hope to sur- 
‘Mecca,'” said Mr, Gest, “so what’s the use of trying 
to do so?” He also stated that the high cost of these pro- 
ductions nowadays made such endeavors prohibitive. Next 
season the firm of Comstock & Gest will confine its activi- 
ties to smaller dramatic attractions. 

It is reported that Sir James M. 
during next summer to supervise the filming of 
at the Lasky studios 


pass 


Barrie will come here 
“Peter Pan” 


Aw Exopus or ATTRACTIONS 


_ There was quite an exodus of current attractions last 
Saturday night. “Heartbreak House” closed at the Garrick 
to give way to the additional offerings promised by the 


with the beginning of the 


* of special matinees. 


Theater Guild. “Mr, Pim Passes By” opened Monday 
night. 

“Thy Name Is Woman” left the Playhouse to go on tour ; 
this decision was somewhat ofa surprise, although the play 
was jiever in the “big success class.” The attractive per- 
sonality of Mary Nash is considered responsible for the 
fifteen weeks’ run. On Monday night at this theater the 
Shuberts presented Doris Kean in a revival of ‘ ‘Romance,” 
Edward Sheldon’s play. 

“Erminie,” the Wilson-Hopper revival, goes on tour, 
leaving the Park Theater free for Earl Carroll’s “His 
Sweethearts,” with Louis Mann as the star, opening Mon- 
day night of this week. This is the play, “Daddy Dump- 
lings,” that appeared at the Republic during the holidays. 

Fokine night was observed at the Ambassador Theater 
last week in honor of Mr, Fokine’s creation of the per- 
fumed ballet, the feature of the “Rose Girl.” Many dis- 
tinguished persons were in the audience for the occasion, 

On Easter Sunday Margaret Anglin and a selected com- 
pany will present “The Trial of Joan of Arc” at the Cen- 
tury Theater for the Knights of Columbus for the benefit of 
the Hoover Relief Fund. 

“Mixed Mariages” closed Saturday night at the Sixty- 
third Street Theater. This very powerful play by St. John 
Ervine has been one of the memorable productions of this 
Margaret Wycherly left the cast some two weeks 
“Eyvind of the Hills,” now the attraction 
It is extraordinary—the 
What could be 


season, 
ago to appear in 
at the Greenwich Village Theater. 
power and versatility of Miss Wycherly! 


Apeda 
MADGE KENNEDY (HERSELF), 
Who has made such a distinct success in her new produc- 
tion, “Cornered,” now in the third month of its run at the 
Astor Theater, New York. Her work in this play has been 
the best she has done thus far in her career. 


Photo by 


more extreme than the role of Mrs. Raimey and Halla? 
Eyvind is an Icelandic tragedy by Johann Sigurjosson, 
translated by H. K. Schanche. It just falls short of being 
a very great play, yet there are moments when Miss Wych- 
erly is superb. 

Now it is the Bijou Theater that has fallen for the lure 
When John Galsworthy’s “The Skin 
Game,” the current play at this house, is not playing its 
own regular matinees, “The Tyranny of Love,” adapted 
from the French of Porto-Riche by H. A. Baron, will be 
seen. Margaret Dale heads the cast. 

The Punch and Judy Theater comes in for its own share 
of novelties this week. At the odd matinee Clare Kummer 
is presenting four of her own works. “The Choir Re- 
hearsal” and “Chinese Love,” two miniature musical com- 
edies, have Sallie Fisher as star. Both lyrics and music 
are by Miss Kummer. The two other playlets are 
“Bridges” and “The Robbers.” 

Butler Davenport closed the engagement of Oscar 
Wilde’s “The Importance of Being Earnest” on Saturday 
night. The new play for the Bramhall Playhouse will be 
announced later. 

In looking over the records of long runs for the season, 
we find that “Ladies’ Night,” at the Eltinge, opened on 
August 9; “Enter Madame,” at the Fulton, on August 16; 
“Spanish Love,” at the Maxine Elliott, on August 17; 
“The Bat,” at the Morosco, on August 23, and “The Bad 
Man,” at the Comedy,*on August 30. All five are still 
drawing capacity audiences. Most of them will continue 
through the summer and all enjoy a record for one reason 
or another. This speaks well for the August shows, 

The Selwyns’ newest theater, the Hanna, in Cleveland, 
will be opened on March 28 with William Faversham in 
“The Prince and the Pauper.” 

“Afgar,” a Comstock & Gest production, is now in the 
fifth month of its run at the Central Theater. This has 
been the chic offering of the season, due to the clever 
Parisienne, Delysia. Reports are that it will close some 
time in April and not go on tour, when Delysia will go to 
Paris for a rest. 

Hugh Knox will have a season of dramatic stock at the 
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FIENRY MILLER’S THEATRE 3: wy, © 5 


Matinees, Thursday and 


“MRS, FISKE ~ 


“WAKE UP, JONATHAN!” 


A Hew Comedy ty Buies Bache & Bass 6. Eee 
Staged by HARRISON GREY FISKE 


LONGACRE Wuewd oS 


SAM H. HARRIS Presents 


GRANT MITCHELL 
‘acs’ “THE CHAMPION” 


“The Funniest Play in Town.”—The Sun. 


S E N T R A L THEATER 47th & B’w'y, Evs, 8:30 





8:30. 
2:30, 





Matinees: Wed, (Popular) and Sat. 2:30 
THIRD MONTH 
F. Ray Comstock & Morris Gest Present 
The London and Paris Sensation 


DELYSIA in the Musical Show 


“AFGAR” 


“Has taken New York by storm.”—Telegram. 


ASTO THEATRE, Broadway and 45th Street 


Evenings 8:25. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2:25 


HENRY W. SAVAGE announces the return 
to the speaking stage of 


MADGE KENNEDY 


(HERSELF) 


in CORNERED 
LIBERTY THEATRE W. 124 street 


Evenings, 8.20. Mats. Wed., Sat., 2.20 
——Henry W. Savage offers 


MITZ] a” 


“LADY 

BILLY” 

Capacity audiences at every perform- 
ance attest the wonderful success 


achieved by FLORENCE REED in Edgar 
Selwyn's thrilling play “THE MIRAGE” 


Avew TIMES SQ. THEATRE WEST 42ND 87. 


Matinees Thurs., Sat. at 2.30. GHTS AT 8:30 


FRAZE THEATER 


42nd ae Susy 
MARGARET Eves. at 8:30. iam 


ANGLIN watt set 


Wow Plartas in in Her “THE 

WOMAN of BRONZE” 
“< GOHAN’S 3 BIG HITS 
HUDSON "£57 +h, S?-—BVENINGS. 8:30; MATS. 


ND SAT. 


THE MEANEST MAN 
IN THE WORLD 


Cast includes OTTO KRUGER and MARION COAKLEY 


WAY & 434 ST. EVE. 
Si’ COHAN AN tse: MATS Wi: AND 


mystery of them all 


THE TAVERN 


“What's All the Shootin’ For’’ 


KNICKERBOCKER ® WAY. &, 38th ST. EVES. 8:15 
GEO, M. COHAN'S COMEDIANS 


MARY 


(ISN'T IT A GRAND OLD NAME?) 


McAlpin ge aa! in Oakland beginning March 6, with 
Alice Gentle playing the principle role. The first offering 
will be “The Rose of the Rancho” with Miss Gentle. in the 


lead. 
zs At the Motion Picture Houses 


Tue Capitot. 


In keeping with the season, S. L. Rothafel conceived a 
most interesting number to open the program at the Cap- 
itol last week. It was termed “Historical Fantasy of the 
American Colonies,” and was arranged by Erno Rapee, 
William Axt and Herman Hand, and dedicated to Quinn 
L. Martin, assistant dramatic editor of “The World.” The 
work opens in the early days of the Colonies, with the suc- 
cessful repulse of the Indian attacks. Growing unrest and 
dissatisfaction is evinced against the British rule, cul- 
minating in the famous Boston Tea Party. The theme 
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then touches the high spots of Colonial history, until the 
crashing finale is reached—the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. A dominating motif is the “Yankee Doodle” 
theme which one hears first in one key and then another, 
sounded forth by the separate choirs and then blatantly 
proclaimed by the entire orchestra. There were various 
scenic pictures in keeping with the overture. The Capitol 
Quartet, appropriately garbed, made a charming colonial 
group and sang quite as effectively. Bertrany Peacock recited 
a verse of “Paul Revere’s Ride” in his usual clear-cut style; 
Washington at Valley Forge was posed for by William 
Calhoun, and the familiar picture, “The Spirit of '76,” was 
so faithfully reproduced as to call forth prolonged ap- 
plause. Despite the length of time necessary to tell of it, 
the entire production consumed only about ten minutes on 
a program unusually replete with things of musical in- 
terest. Schumann’s delightful “Papillons” was excellently 
danced to by Mlle. Gambarelli, Alexander Oumansky and 
the Capitol Ballet Corps. George Halpern gave the first 
and last movements of the Liszt concerto in E flat as a 
prelude to the feature film, which was “The Concert,” 
adapted from the play of the same name in which Leo 
Dietrichstein scored so pronounced a success. To one who 
understands musicians, the picture makes a distinct appeal 
with its subtleties. Dr, Alfred Robyn’s organ solo closed 
the program. 

Last week's criticism in these columns anent the lack 
of programs no longer applies, a fact for which Capitol 
patrons are duly grateful. 


Tue RIALTo, 


Five out of nine is a pretty good average and that was 
what the musical portion of last week’s program at the 
Rialto scored. The overture was the ever popular “Les 
Preludes” of Liszt, played with verve by the Rialto Or- 
chestra, Hugo Riesenfeld and Lion Vanderheim conduct- 
ing. Marye Berne, soprano, new to these audiences, proved 
herself the possessor of an unusual voice which she uses 
with fine effect. She gave the aria “Chamant Oiseau,” from 
“The Pearl of Brazil,” very well indeed. Greek Evans 
appeared on the program in the dual role of composer and 
singer, being heard in “The Light” (Evans and Frederick 
Vanderpool). Mr. Evans’ baritone voice is especially 
adapted to songs of this nature and his audience gave him 
the hearty applause which was his due. A _ novelty was 
the marimbaphone solo played by Harry Edison, who 
chose to give the familiar “Liebesfreud”’ of Kreisler. He 
too, was warmly applauded. Organist John Priest played 
the “March Religeuse” of Guilmant as the final number. 
Bebe Daniels in “She Couldn’t Help It,’ adapted from the 
novel by Miriam Michelson, “In the Bishop's Carriage,” 
was the film feature, 

THE CRITERION. 

The prologue to “Buried Treasure,” the Cosmopolitan- 
Paramount production, with Marion Davies in the central 
role, which began the third week of its extended engage- 
ment on Sunday, is one of the most pretentious ever staged 
by Hugo Riesenfeld at his theaters. It is entitled “In a 
Spanish Garden” and has a special stage setting by Mr. 
Urban. Edoardo Albano, baritone; Susan Clough, mezzo- 
soprano, and a chorus of two dozen, sing some of the best 
Spanish music in its course, and Vera Myers and Paul 
Oscard, dancers, assisted by four Spanish girls, give sev- 
eral native dances. The orchestra, an important feature of 
the prologue as well as the incidental music to the pic- 
tures, is conducted by Victor Wagner and Drago Jovano- 
vich. 

THE STRAND. 

After the two weeks’ run, at this house, of “The Kid,” 
it would seem that the organization needed a rest after 
all the excitement, but last week's picture, “Black Beauty,” 
also taxed the capacity of the theater. Who has not read 
the famous story of the wonderful horse? It is with fond 
childish recollections of early thrills that took us to see 
the film version. It was altogether a fine picture and 
worthy to be classed with the best. The musical program 
also was of the highest standard. The overture was 
“Oberon,” with Carl Edouarde conducting. The Strand 
Male Quartet was the musical feature for the third con- 
secutive week. This is really one of the most artistic or- 
ganizations of its kind, and is made up of Donald Chal- 
mers, bass; John Young, tenor; George Reardon, baritone ; 
Frank Mellor, tenor. The number was a novelty in the 
form of a prologue to the feature. ay 

Kitty McLaughlin, soprano, was the soloist, singing the 
“Inflammatus” trom the “Stabat Mater.” The audience ap- 
plauded her singing, thereby showing appreciation for her 
good voice. 

Tue Rivoit, 

A perfectly charming picture was showa here last week, 
“Straight Is the Way,” a Cosmopolitan-Paramount pro- 
duction of unusuai interest. The musical program brought 
many popular favorites to form an accompaniment for the 
feature picture. “Madame Butterfly” selections made up 
the overture, read artistically by Frederick Stahlberg and 
Joseph Littau, conductors. ‘ 

Betty Anderson, soprano, and Fred Jagel, tenor, sang 
“Love’s Old Sweet Song.” Miss Anderson’s voice is never 
so charming as in these old ballads. Emanuel List, basso, 
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sang “O’er the Billowing Sea,” and received a round of 
applause for delivering this well known number. 
May JoHNson. 


More Than 150 Concerts for Seydel 


Before this season is over Irma Seydel will have made 
more than 150 concert appearances, and already she is 
rapidly booking for 1921-22. The violinist is now on a 
tour of some twenty weeks, and everywhere she appears 
the music critics pay her tribute in the dailies. After she 
was heard in Wilkesbarre, the Record of that city said 
that her numbers gave evidence of confidence, accuracy 
and wonderfully clean execution, while it was the opinion 
of the critic of the Times-Leader that she pleased with 
her personal grace and general style. Her playing in 
Syracuse brought forth the comment that her own com- 
positions were real gems, included in which are “The 
Dirge,” a charming minuet, a Spanish caprice, etc. “The 
tone she produces is notable for breadth, purity and musical 
quality ;” “her intonation in the most involved passages is 
true and her double stopping admirable’—these are but 
two of the encomiums which appeared in the Newark 
dailies following the concerts which Miss Seydel gave in 
Newark. After the Utica appearance on February 14 the 
Utica Daily Press stated: “Wielding a facile bow, Miss 
Seydel admirably fashioned broadly musical effects, but 
also produced many an admirably executed phrase which 
required technical resources of uncommon extent. She 
also had a mastery of colorful harmonics and possessed a 
wealth of diverse musicianly moods, which allied them- 
selves to excellent tonal production.” 


Elizabeth Siedoff’s Activities 


Elizabeth Siedoff, American pianist, has been exceptionally 
busy during the month of February, having appeared as solo- 
ist at a number of public and private musicales, the most 
important of which was the Chromatic Club, at the Hotel 
Copley Plaza, Boston, on February 15, with the Boston 
Musical Association in Jordan Hall on the 16th, and in 
Wollaston Park at the Musical Extension Series on the 
18th. Miss Siedoff featured, among other compositions, 
“Sonata Heroic,’ Campbell-Tipton; gavotte, Glazounoff ; 
“Meditation,” Tschaikowsky; “Etude Japonaise,” Poldini; 
“Eccosaise,” Beethoven-D’Albert; “American Indian Rhap- 
sody,” Preston Ware Orem; “Temple Bells at Sunset” (a 
new American number, played for the first time), Charles 
Pepper, and a rhapsody by Helen A. Clarke (an American 
composition dedicated to Miss Siedoff). 





Orville Harrold’s Mother Dead 


While Orville Harrold was singing Julien in “Louise” 
at the Metropolitan Opera last Thursday evening, a tele- 
gram reached him apprising him of the death of his 
mother from pleurisy at Muncie, Ind., her home. He 
had known of her illness, but no fatal termination was 
looked for. She was sixty-three years of age. Mr. Har- 
rold left for Muncie immediately after the performance. 
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Direction JOS. L. PLUNKETT 
Week Beginning March 6th 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS in 


“THE NU T” 


STRAND ORCHESTRA. CARL EDOUARDE, Conducting 
World’s Largest 
and Most 


nee CAPITOL Gexse 


EDWARD BOWES, Managing Director 








Wor | Thos. H. Ince’s Amazing Love Drama 
% “LYING LIPS” 





6th 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA *"2,"see2 


Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL Continuous 12:30te 11 P. M. 




















“Afgar” (Oriental extravaganza, with Delysia), Central 
Theater. 

“Blue Eyes” (Lew Fields and Molly King), Casino, 

Century Promenade (Midnight Rounders of 1921, 11:30, 
Century Roof). 

“Good Times” (extravaganza), Hippodrome. 

“Greenwich Village Follies” (last week), Shubert Thea- 
ter. 

“Her Family Tree,” (Nora Bayes presents herself), 
March 7, Shubert Theater. 

“Irene” (musical comedy), Vanderbilt Theater. 

“Mary” (musical comedy), Knickerbocker Theater. 

“Lady Billy” (musical comedy, with Mitzi), Liberty 
Theater. 

“Mary Rose” (Play by J. M. Barrie, with incidental 
music), Empire Theater. 

“Dear Me” (play, with songs by Grace La Rue), Repub- 
lic Theater. 

“Passing Show of 1921” (revue), Winter Garden. 

“Rollo’s Wild Oat” (play, with incidental music), Punch 
and Judy Theater. 

“Spanish Love” (play, with incidental music), Maxine 
Elliott Theater. 

“Sally” (with Marilynn Miller), New Amsterdam Thea- 


ter. 
“The Rose Girl” (musical comedy), Ambassador Thea- 


ter. 
“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” (11:30 p. m.), New Amster- 
dam Roof. 
“Ziegfeld Nine O’Clock Frolic,” New Amsterdam Roof. 
“Tip-Top” (Fred Stone’s show), Globe Theater, 





NO CONCERT SCHEDULE 
NEEDED IN NEW YORK 


The best orchestral and vocal music is always 
available at the theatres under the direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld 


Photo Plays week of March 6th will be 


RIVOLI 


“THE GILDED LILY” 
with Mae Murray 
th 
RIALTO Ebene 
Comedy Week 


DOUGLAS MacLEAN 
in “CHICKENS” 


CRITERION 


“Buried Treasure” 


with MARION DAVIES 


G00D TIMES 


THE 


Broadway 
at 49th St. 


Broadway 
at 44th St. 


Fourth Week 


























300 GOOD 
Orchestra Seats $1 











EVES. at 8.10 
MATINEE 


Maree HIPPODROME 


SEATS SELLING 8 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 








JOHN GOLDEN WINCHELL SMITH 
Producer Director of 
“Turn to the Right,’ “‘3 Wise Fools,"’ ‘Lightnin’ "’ 
and “The First Year,” offer 
GRACE HALE 


LARUE & HAMILTON 
IN 
DEAR ME at the REPUBLIC THEATRE 
West 42nd Street Evenings, 8:30 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturday, 2:30 

















Patton Singing with N. Y. O. S. 


Fred Patton, the baritone, has been secured by the New ' 
York Oratorio Society to sing a performance of Elgar's 
“Dream of Gerontius” and the Verdi Requiem on the even 
ings of April 1 and 2. Of late Mr. Patton’s name has 
figured conspicuously in connection with engagements for 


important performances 


Morini to Play in Lindsborg 


Erika Morini, the new violinist, has been engaged as 
soloist for the fortieth “Messiah” Festival of Bethany Col 
lege, at Lindsborg, Kansas, on Sunday afternoon, March 
20. Miss Morini will also give recitals in Rochester, 
Springfield (Ohio) and Newark 


OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED.—UNUSUAL TALENT avail- 
able for next season’s bookings. We 
want young artists of more than ordinary 
ability who can do some one thing better 
than any other artist. If you have some- 
thing exceptional to offer, let us hear 
from you. Address “A. N. F.,” care 
MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 














OPPORTUNITIES 





AUTOGRAPHED PHOTOGRAPHS 
WANTED-—I will buy autographed pho- | 


if desired J. C. Wilcox, 1712 Sherman 
street, Denver, Colorado, 





tographs of the following artists: Ed- 


mond Clement as Don_Jose, Johanna | | ARGE, ATTRACTIVE STUDIO to rent 
Near Broadway subway and 
surface cars, with Riverside Buses pass- 
ing the door. Address Barbereux, 314 
West 72nd Street, New York. 


Gadski as Aida, Emmy Destinn as San- part time. 
tuzza, Calve as Carmen, Luisa Tetrazzini 
as Lakme, Emma Eames as Elsa, Mary 


Garden as Thais, Marcella Sembrich as 


artists. 


ingside. 


VISITING COACH - ACCOMPANIST 
for singers and instrumentalists wants 
more work. Recommended by prominent violin. Two extraordinarily fine instru 

Edna V. Horton, 420 West 

121st Street, Ap’t. 63. Tel. 4660 Morn- 


FOR SALE.—Gasparo da Salo viola, used 
in Joachim Quartet, and Andrea Amati 


ments recently brought to this country. 
For particulars address “Collector,” care 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 








Mimi, Melba as Violetta, and Marcel 


Journet as Mefistofeles. In replying, state | 1. -i:1 1 ENT TEACHER AND SINGER 
now located in large city in Middle West 
desires position with Conservatory or 
College of good reputation. Applicant 
has had wide experience in this country 
and Europe. 
Musicac Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 


price. Address “D, R. C.,” care Musical 
Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


DENVER SUMMER STUDIO — Will 
sublet my studio—largest, best located in 
Denver; Steinway grand piano; June 15 
to September 1. Also living suite, two 
rooms and private bath, in same building, 








New York. 


confidence. 


Address “Baritone,” care 











VIOLIN TEACHER WANTED 
We wish to open negotiations, looking to a permanent connection, with a high 


class man for our Violin 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Department. All communications treated in strict 




















REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE 
New York 


“Just a Rose,” Words and Music by J. Stanley Brothers, Jr., 
and Jessie Shmith 
“Home, Sweet Home Lullaby,” Lyric and Music by J. Stan- 


ley Brothers, Jr. 
Nine songs just issued by Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge have been 
received by the Musicat. Covarer. Their general get-up, typographi- 
cal appearance, absolutely correct notation in every detail—all 
this falls on the eve at once Even Shmith is correctly spelled, this 
a lady living in Australia, The present writer 
vain for an error of any kind; not a wrong note or word 
all nine songs. Thank you! 
composers who have known life and love, 
expressive, natural in melody and 
and playable. What more does one want? The 
with the voice in the first stanza, then 
the second, and the double refrain is perhaps 
the song. A final merit is that the 
For high or low voices, 
is an unaffected lullaby, in gentle 
telling of the ol’ mammy, the cot- 
ton-fields, and followed by her lullaby, in darky dialect. The re- 
frain is s waeulors telling, being arranged as solo, or as duet with 
alto or tenor voice, and obligato violin (or humming accompaniment, 
with closed lips). This obligato contains a strain of “Home, Sweet 
Home”; hence the title. For high, medium and low voice. 
“Margot,” Song, by William Reddick 
Harriet Gaylord wrote the beautiful poem which inspired Mr 

Reddick to compose the music of this song. It is 7 emotional, 
“Margot” being the name of the fascinating subject of the poem: 

“Your lips on mine! I lov'd it so, 

That timid first kiss of yours, Margot! 
“That whitesouled kiss of yours, Margot! 
I lov'd it so, I tov'd it sol” 

It needs a skilful singer to do justice to this tender song, one who 

sentiment, temperament, and vocal skill of high degree, 
for the composer asks the singer to hold a high tone pianissimo, 
with diminishing strength, at the close of each stanza. Notable is 
the fact that all the musical directions as to tempo, expression etc., 
are printed in English, 


“Somewhere—Someday,” Song, by J. F. Francis 


A song of longing, telling of the falling shadows, 

long, when hushed is the happy song: 
“My heart is lb wy I miss you 80, 
Tho’ we are parted, somehow I know. 

follows the refrain 

“Somewhere, someday, our paths will lead together, 

A lone heart yearning, your footsteps turning 

Will bring you back to me; « . 

I'll find love, and YOU 
To a syncopated accompaniment the song flows freely, the piano 
having the melody of the refrain largely in the bass clef, all of it 
interesting and effective, with big climax at the end. 


“The Port of Home, Sweet Home,” Song, by Frank H. Grey 


A very taking kind of song, as are all of Grey's, for high, medium 
and low voice, marked by fluent melodiousness and rhythm. The 
prelude is built on the last four measures of the refrain, with very 
interesting harmony, modulating agreeably, sounding as if im- 
provised. This refrain has a merit all its own, with a Strauss-like 
swing, to the words: 
“It's the want of you that’s crying, 
O'er the emptiness of time; 
It's the longing heart that's reaching 
To a distant, torrid clime. 
May the journey find its ending, 
And the wand'rer cease to roam, 
And the roving heart find refuge 
In the Port of Home Sweet Home 


being the name of 
sought i 
can be found in 


a Rose” 


song is 


is by 
spontancous, 
wny, singable 
lody appears in unison 
an octave lower fot 
the most catchy portion of 
omposers stop when through 

“Home Sweet Home Lullaby” 
waltx time, to be sung dreamily, 


combines 


days growing 


Then 


“Little Lad o’ Dreams” and “Some Time in Dreams,” Words 
by Laura Rountree Smith, Music by Cedric W. Lemont 


“Dreamful” persons are the two collaborators, to judge by their 
product. Perhaps Laura R. S. has been “hitting the pipe” to pro- 
duce dreams; in any case, the pretty melody and “Scotch snap’ of 
the first song, with its harp-like accompaniment and imitation of 
the cello, carrying the fem so effectively in the second stanza; 
and the dreamy close, the piano playing a suspended ninth, which 
resolves to the tonic-—all this is noted as very interesting. ‘“Some- 
time in Dreams” is in slow time, saying: 

“Sing once again of the hour we'll meet, 

Sometime in Dreams, my dear.” 
It, too, is a very sentimental song, as it should be, ending very 
softly Hoth songs are for high, medium and low voices. 


“Lonesome Graveyard” and “Oh, Lawdy,” by Lily Strick- 
land 


No one quite gets the hang of the darky tune and swing as do 
our Southern composers; it is part of their life and inherited blood. 
The composer, a cousin of Reed Miller, is now in India, where no 
doubt she wil! find more material for musical use. The “grave- 
yard” song is a negro Spiritual, real Southern stuff throughout, to 
be sung mournfully, with a> very loud “Oh Lawd! Oh Lawd! how 
long” at the close, It sounds excited, has chords of original tinge, 
and catches attention from the outset. Much the same might be 
“Oh Lawdy,” also a Spiritual, which has this text: 

“Oh Lawdy! Ab feel so blue! 

Oh Lawdy! Ah don’ know what to do! 

Ah wisht Ah had a harp of gold 

To praise mah Lawd fo’ eveh moh! 

A’'bm so weary O’ mah burdens, 

O' mah woe! Oh Lawd! Oh Lawd! 
This is another fervent song, marked by rhythm in spots, with a 
harp-like accompaniment in the second stanza. Doubtless the 
never intends these “Spirituals” to humorous, but they 
Northerners thet-a-way, jus’ de same! In any case, they 
outpouring of the Southern negro who has “got 


said of 


negro 
affect 
are the truce 
religion.” 


COMPOSERS’ MUSIC CORPORATION 
New York 


“From the Hickory and the Cotton,” American Tunes for 


Organ, by Mortimer Wilson 


Comprised in this little volume of es | pages are seventeen well 
known tunes, all harmonized in the style of the extreme modern 


MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 
1617 Chestnut Street - ~- Philadelphia, Pa. 
3030 Diamond Street - ~- Philadelphia. Pa. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


notes and dissonances galore. While this 
attraction to some of the tunes, it almost dis- 
art “Dixeland,” “Suwanee 
y Old Kentucky Home,” 
* Georgia” “Kingdom Comin’,” 
they contain many unusual 


fashion, with passin, 
high spicing may len 
Wises | the others. The tunes ore in | 
iver,” “Susanna, Don’t You 
“Deep iret “Marchin Tiron 
“Old Black Joe,” etc. ontraveneany: 
things, as for instance in the “Jig,” where the right hand plays 
the principal melody while the als play an entirely individual 
jig. No organist should attempt these tunes unless he has a bi 
pedal technic, for they cannot be effectively played without fu' 
justice to this, In “Marching Thro’ Georgia” there is some stu- 
pendous pedaling to be done, in eighth and sixteenth notes. 
Printed in clear style, on thick and durable paper, the output 
of the Composers’ usic Corporation is of distinguished appear- 
ance, and notable for tasteful get-up. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
“A Dancer from China” and “Valsette,” for Piano, by 


James Spencer 


This Chink-Chinaman must have been from Alabama, such is 
the style of much of the music. Unusual intervals and syncopa 
tions abound, and the music has quite individual features. he 
little waltz is charmingly graceful, with plentiful variety, fitting the 
hands well, a graceful, pretty piece, about grade three. 


Eventful Wilkinson-Maloney Tour 


Following his very successful New York debut recital 
in Aeolian Hall, Winston Wilkinson, young Virginia vio- 
linist, and Marie Maloney, his accompanist, have completed 
a tour brimming over with success and thrilling experi- 
ences. 

Wilkinson made his first recital appearance in Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 1, under the auspices of the Rubin- 
stein Club, and was accorded a reception from the huge 
audience such as is rarely equaled. Many prominent mu- 
sicians and society leaders attended. The Herald critic 
voiced the opinion of the audience, saying that “such per- 
fect work from these young musicians has probably never 
been surpassed in Washington.” 

Wilkinson and Miss Maloney were scheduled to appear 
in Huntington, W. Va. An unusually large seat sale fol- 
lowed the announcement. When the young artists awoke 
the day of the concert and found themselves behind a 
freight wreck, they walked for miles in a blinding snow- 
storm to the next station. They telephoned for an automo- 
bile, and an hour later a motor truck carried them over 
the frozen mountains to catch an accommodation train. It 
broke down and the artists arrived twenty minutes after 
the scheduled time. It was not long before the huge audi- 
ence realized it had not waited in vain for an evening of 
rare pleasure. 

En route to Logan, W. Va. (about seventy-five miles 
from Huntington), the Wilkinson party ran into another 
freight wreck. This time, after a general council, it was 
decided to remain on the train, rather than risk life and 
limb on a “cross mountain” motor trip. The seventy-five 
mile trip required eight hours and fifteen minutes. Logan, 
W. Va., is one of the wealthiest mining towns in the State, 
but is not accustomed to violin recitals. The advance 
sale was very small. The local manager was plainly 
worried; his advertising bill alone was considerable. At 
seven o'clock he was in a state of panic. At seven-thirty 
they began to come, with coal on their clothes, faces and 
hands, to a theater which looked more like an immense 
barn beside the railroad tracks, By eight-thirty the man- 
ager’s smile had actually stopped the snow storm! 

Behind the stage were huge windows without a pane of 
glass to shut out the cold, and the young artists, who had 
played less than a week before to all the splendor of Wash- 
ington elite, knew not whether they were trembling from 
the cold, or from fear of the miners. With misgivings as 
to whether they would live to tell the tale Wilkinson and 
Miss Maloney walked out on the stage. A deep and 
ominous silence greeted them. The terrors of their recent 
New York debut were as nothing compared with this sea 
of grimy faces. They began the lovely Nardini concerto. 
All the way through the proverbial pin could have been 
heard had it been dropped. What that audience expected 
probably no one will ever know; it is doubtful if the miners 
themselves knew, but certain it is that such a demonstra- 
tion as the violinist and his accompanist received that night 
is a rare thing. The cold and the coal were forgotten and 
after the printed program the audience stayed for more 
until the lights were dimmed. 


GOTHAM GOSSIP 


(Continued from page 59) 
violinist who is having tremendous successes in New York 
at present. 

Garzia’s AssIsTANT Prays, 

Pauline Persin, associated with -Felian Garzia as piano 
instructor, suite 851-852, Carnegie Hall, played a program 
of three groups, consisting of eleven piano pieces, in her 
recital of February 19. There were three pieces each by 
Mendelssohn and Chopin, also two by Debussy, Liszt, 
Rachmaninoff and Moszkowski. Mr. Garzia and Miss Per- 
sin are enterprising and successful teachers, combining in 
themselves the role of virtuoso pianist and teacher. Not all 
pedagogues are performers. 

Scuroeper Directs Sousa Opera, 

Karl T. F. Schroeder, veteran stage director, who has 
had in charge many of the biggest successes of the Ameri- 
can operatic stage, was the stage director at a performance 
of Sousa’s comic opera, “El Capitan,” Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, February 2 and 3. Mr. Schroeder was stage 


March 3, 1921 


manager and director at the opening of the New Century 
Theater, Central Park West, at the Aborn Opera School 
and elsewhere. He knows his business from A to Z. 


Lemuet Kirsy Srincs. 


Lemuel Kilby, who was soloist at the National Opera 
Club, February 10, afternoon, gave a recital of songs by 
English and American composers for the faculty club of 
the New York University the same evening. Mr. Kilby 
is highly recommended by Mme. Von Klenner; more need 
not be said. 

Becker Procram, 


March 8 Gustave L. Becker will give a program of his 
own compositions, vocal and instrumental, at his studio in 
Carnegie Hall. A large and devoted clientele is sure to be 
in attendance. 

SToEvINGS IN ITHACA, 


Paul Stoeving, engaged as special assistant to Sevcik in 
Ithaca, N. Y., has moved there with his family. Word 
from them tells how greatly they enjoy the beautiful sur- 
roundings of both the Ithaca Conservatory of Music and 
their home. 


- WW) ME ATIC wentgs? —* 
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Answers to letters received in this de ent are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space is —— 
for any delay. The letters are answered seria 


Ravtpo ErRro.e. 


“I am very anxious to Ret in touch with Ralph Errolle. 
ou give me his address? 

Casertanaesly, the Information Bureau cannot supply you with 
Perhaps some of our readers may be able to help 


Can 


this information. 
you. 
Rosa Ratsa’s TEACHER. 


“I have understood that Rosa Raisa received her training in 

Italy. Being an admirer of her work and a student of music, 

I would appreciate it very much if you will advise me with 

whom she studied, where she received her splendid technic 

and repertory, and ‘also where I could communicate with her.” 

Rosa Raisa studied with Barbara Marchisio in Naples. Mme. 
Marchisio, who was eighty-three years old when she died, was chosen 
by Rossini for a principal role in his ‘“Semiramide.”’ Letters sent 
to the Chicago Opera Association would reach Mme. Raisa. 


Aw Encuisu Prize. 


“I understand there was a prize offered by Chappell & Co., 
of London, for an orchestral suite, but have never heard if it 
was allotted. Can you tell me who received the award?’ 

The Chappell & Co., prize for the best light orchestral suite was 
awarded to Vork Bowen, one of the young English composers. The 
jury, or rather the Board of Judges, was made up of Sir Henry 
Vood, Landon Ronald and Alick McLean. 


List or Books. 


“Can you give me an impartial list of books for a music li- 
brary? Just general information of past and present, com- 
posers, style, ete.—Anything of interest to a singer.” 

Here are two lists that may assist you: On general subjects— 
“The Syemre., Opera-Glass,” Charles Annesley; “Song, and Song 
Writers,” H. inck; “A History of Russian Music,” M. Mon- 
tagu-Nathan; LFA amous Singers of the XIXth Century,” 
Francis Rogers; “A Century of Ballads,” Harold Simpson; “A 
History of Music,” Charles Villiers Stanford and Cecil Forsyth; 
“Life Stories of Great Composers,” R. A. Streatfeild; ‘‘The Song: 
Its Birth, Evolution and Function.” 

On _ singing—‘Vocal Mastery,” Harriette Brewer; “Voice Buildin 
and Tone Placing,” H. H. Curtis; ‘Correct Principles of 5 pace 
Singing,” Max Heinrich; “The Art of the Singer,” W Hender- 
son; “How to Sing,” Lilli Lehmann; “Voice Production in Sing- 
ing and mgockine.” Wesley Mills; “Health, Speech and Song,” 
Jutta Bell Raanke; “Voice and Nerve Control,’ author’s name not 
given. 

Caruso’s Ace. 


“I should like to know the date of Enrico Caruso’s birth, 
as someone said he is still a young man although he has been 
singing in this country so many years 
Enrico Caruso was born in 1873, on February 27, so he is only 

forty-eight years old, still a young man. In connection with the 
month of Karen, the Information Bureau had an inquiry some 
time ago as to whether any “eo Bs musicians had been born in 
that month, A list was made and it was found that nearly 200 
musicians had February for “their birth month. Two celebrated 
prima donnas were also born in that month, Geraldine Farrar on 
the 28th and Mary Garden on the 20th. 


PARLANDO, 


“In one of the criticisms published in ‘What the Jury Thinks’ 
there was the word ‘parlando’; it said someone sang semi or 
rs prmnee. Can you give me the meaning of the 
word? not understand foreign languages and would like 
to know BS it means.” 

Parlando means “speaking,” a kind of les ase resembling re- 
citative, the words being clearly enunciate 


A NEw Sreizinc. 


“What is Mr. Polacco’s real name? I have seen his name 
called George and other variations like Georgio, In fact the 
other day he was ‘George Giopolacco’. Which is right?” 

Giorgio Polacco is correct, the muddle of Giopolacco being un- 
doubtedly due to a printer’s error, 


“Tur Happy VAGABOND.” 


“So often in novels there are songs and instrumental pieces 
mentioned of which I never heard. Seldom is there any clue 
as to the composers, even when the works are praised extrava- 
gantly. Sometimes the words of songs are given, or even in 
rare cases, a few bars of the music. When one is interested 
in music it is tiresome not to be able to trace the authors and 
composers, Only just the other day, there was a young woman 
constantly singing “The Happy Vagabond,’ but while the French 
words were given and the air very Pop. I should be glad to 
know the name of the composer. you help me?’ 

The song is by Alfred Bruneau, one of the well known French 
writers. ¢ was born in 1857, has written o eras, ballets, in fact 
all sorts and kinds of musical compositions. He is also noteworthy 
as a writer, Reg | on musical subjects. As recently as 1911 he 
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SUMMER TEACHER’S COURSES 


we NEW YORK SCHOOL of Music AND ARTS 

150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE (CORNER 87th STREET) 
Six Weeks Courses from May 15th to September Ist Rates $180 and $250 (according to teacher for 
4 $ pa private lessons) which include board and room, 
in the tuition, lectures, classes, concerts, etc. No extras and same celebrated faculty, including Ralfé Leech 
Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, Paul Stoeving, Eugene Salvatore, Aloys Kremer, Frank Howard Warner, 


Alexander Pero and many others. SEND FOR OUTLINE 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART jew vox 
E M E R . O N 120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Director 
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TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
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HOLLAND, MICH. John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors. 
Kimpatt Hatt, Curcaco, IL. 


WING & SON, Memuceremoime | |1NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
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A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years SEINE: CARE FEN GOR AEE 


Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for Grand 
Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York 
KANSAS CITY 
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The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


1 West 34th Street New York KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


ana Oo All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc 
GRANBERR , | p tu Os Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John Thompson, Francois 

































PIANO SCH L of Musical Art Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 
| Superior Training in Voice and 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING | | 2515-2817 Woodward hs rahe h 
Practical Training Course for Teachers. | roit, Mich. 53xrp YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundress 
BooxLets—CarNneciz Hatt, New Yorx. Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
a _ — itt European conservatories. 
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Pedagogy . : : Master class for virtuoso violinists under 
‘or catalogue and information 
y oe address Miss Bertua Bavr, Directress EUGENE YSAYE Season 1920-21 

Ny Greene Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D Hodgson 

R Hornberger 

E Klibansky 

D Lanham 


Met. mF “ a uae i N.Y. 


Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y. 35th Season -— Madden GORDON CAMPBELL T HAMILTON MORRIS 


October 4th, 1920 
Vocal Coach— Professional Accompanist A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE Solera KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 835 Lincolo Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 
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E i Clare Osborne Reed 
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eachers’ Normal Training. 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 509 S. Wabash Ave. . . . . Chicago | 522 Fime Arte Building, Chicago, IL 
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7 —— ae CYhe best Known musical name in the “lLlorl/ 
== === ESTEY PIANO CO. New York City 









































MUSICAL COURIER 








STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 


Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


Warereoms: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 





AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
a on 


THE 


Mason & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 














Established 1864 


AANICH-8-BACH 


ltra- 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


uality PIANOS 


New York City 





CHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Piladelhhia —— 


A Leader for ct tes 0 Years = 








Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The 


Name SOAMEr 


on a piano ’ a guarantee of quality ; 
a p lama dor for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has .been the one aim, and 
its es is evidenced by 
the fact t 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St., NEW YORK 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at gist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirms— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever play 

It is so exquisitel Renan ful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Lute opiano leads in the player 
‘piano world, 

Sincerely, 


gf Oe 











THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 


On-the-Hudson at Gist Street New York 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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